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Danger of a Bread Crust 


A Brief Prepared on Behalf of the Wheat Growers, Flour Millers, 


Independent Bakers and the Bread Consumers of the United 
States and Submitted to Each Member of Congress 


By 


The Horthwestern Miller 


and 


Fmerican Baker 


PREFACE ~— 


The Northwestern Miller and American Baker is a trade 
journal which has for more than fifty years been published in 
the interest of the American grain trade and the milling and 
baking industries. It has in all of that time vigorously and 
successfully opposed any and all proposals for the formation 
of any consolidation having for its purpose the exercise of a 
dominant influence over any part of the processes of conversion 
and distribution of the country’s bread supply. It regards the 
absolute freedom and independence of every element influencing 
the price of wheat to the grower and the price of the loaf to 
the consumer as fundamental not only in the interest of the bread 
industries but of the farmer and the public welfare. It is be- 
cause of this conviction that it has prepared and submits the 
following brief to the members of the Congress. 

Epiror THe NortHwesTERNn MILER. 


I. IS A BREAD TRUST POSSIBLE? 


A. A MERGER OF BAKERY MERGERS IS ACTUALLY 
IN PROGRESS. 


1. The Continental Baking Corporation, with an author- 
ized capital of six hundred million dollars (two million shares of 
preferred stock, two million shares of Class A common stock, and 
two million shares of Class B common stock) filed its certificate 
of incorporation in the State of Maryland on November 6, 1924, 
and the certificate was approved on that same day by the Mary- 
land State Tax Commission. 


2. The certificate of incorporation states the purposes of 
the Continental Baking Corporation as follows: 

“To manufacture, buy, sell at wholesale and retail, and ex- 
port and import and otherwise deal in flour, bread, biscuits, cakes, 
pies, crackers, ice cream, Italian paste, candies, confectionery 
and other food articles of all kinds; to purchase, lease, acquire, 
manage and operate stores, bakeries, factories, elevators and 
food plants for the production and storage of grains, cereals, 
sugars and food articles of any kind that may be produced 
therefrom or in conjunction therewith; and for such other pur- 
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poses as are convenient and useful in carrying on such business 
as auxiliary or incidental thereof. . . . To purchase, acquire, 
hold, sell, assign, transfer, mortgage, pledge, exchange or other- 
wise deal in shares of capital stock of this or any other corpora- 
tion or corporations created under the laws of the state or under 


* the laws of any other state or country, etc.” 


3. During the past few years there has been a series of con- 
solidations or mergers within the baking industry, and with many 
of these consolidations the Continental Baking Corporation is 
directly connected by its personnel or by purchase of stock. 


a. Early in 1922, the United Bakeries Corporation, Chicago, 
Illinois, was formed by an amalgamation of the Campbell 
Baking Company, Kansas City, Missouri, and Ward & Ward, 
Incorporated, Buffalo, New York. The authorized capital 
of the United Bakeries Corporation, originally fixed at ten 
million dollars, was shortly increased to twenty-five million 
dollars. In October, 1922, the United Bakeries Corporation 
acquired the Shults Bread Company, New York City, then 
capitalized for five million dollars. Of the officers of the 
United Bakeries Corporation, elected at the annual meeting 
in February, 1924, Wade Holland, vice president, is the 
president of the Continental Baking Corporation, and 
George G. Barber, secretary-treasurer, is chairman of the 
board of directors of the Continental Baking Corporation. 


az. The annual report of the United Bakeries Corpora- 
tion, dated February 6, 1924, stated that this company 
on December 31, 1923, “owned all of the outstanding 
stock of Ward & Ward, Incorporated, Ward Brothers 
Company, Incorporated, Shults Bread Company, 
Memphis Baking Company, Incorporated, Crescent 
Baking Company of Mississippi, Crescent Baking Com- 
pany of New York, Stroehmann Baking Company, Bak- 
eries Service Corporation, Atlas Bakeries, Incorpo- 
rated, and over ninety-eight per cent of the voting stock 
of Campbell Baking Company. These companies op- 
erate thirty-nine bakeries in thirty-one cities.” 


y. In May, 1923, Ward Brothers Company, Incorpo- 
rated, purchased all of the outstanding stock of the 
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Holland Baking Company, of Ohio, and this property 
was subsequently acquired by the United Bakeries Cor- 
poration. 


The Campbell Baking Company was organized in 1920 
to consolidate the following bakery concerns: the Camp- 
bell Baking Company of New Jersey, the Campbell 
Bread Company of New Jersey, the Campbell Baking 
Company of ‘Iowa, the College Hill Baking Company 
of Kansas, the Wank Baking Company of Missouri, the 
Murray Baking Company of Kansas, the Oklahoma 
Bread Company of Oklahoma, the Campbell Baking 
Company of Oklahoma, and the Campbell-Stone Bak- 
ing Company of Texas. 


x 


b. William B. Ward, formerly chairman of the board of direc- 
tors of the United Bakeries Corporation, is president of the 
Ward Baking Corporation, Baltimore, Maryland, which in 
February, 1924, purchased the Ward Baking Company, 
New York City. This company, with an authorized capital 
of fifty million dollars, operates sixteen bakery plants in 
twelve cities. 


c. The Southern Baking Company was incorporated in May, 
1924, with an authorized capital of ten million dollars, to 
operate bakeries along the Atlantic seaboard south of Bal- 
timore. Harry D. Tipton, president of the Southern Bak- 
ing Company, was formerly president of the Shults Bread 
Company, New York City, and subsequently vice president 
of the United Bakeries Corporation. 


d. The American Bakery Company, St. Louis, Missouri, is 
one of the oldest of the bakery amalgamations, and in 1915 
was charged by the State of Missouri with violation of the 
antitrust law. The suit was dismissed by the Missouri Su- 
preme Court because prosecution was barred by the statute 
of limitations. Of the outstanding capital stock of the 
American Bakery Company, 17,045 shares, it is announced 
that the Continental Baking Corporation has already ac- 
quired 14,043. 


e. The Continental Baking Corporation has taken over the 
Livingston Baking Company, Chicago, Illinois, with an au- 
thorized capital of one million dollars. This company in 
1923 acquired control of the Grant Baking Company. 


f. The General Baking Company, New York City, operates 
thirty-one plants in twenty-four cities. Its outstanding 
capital stock as of December 31, 1923, was reported as val- 
ued at $17,211,740. In April, 1924, it took over the Gard- 
ner Bakeries, Incorporated, of Baltimore, Maryland, and 
Norfolk, Virginia. 


g- In November, 1924, the Purity Bakeries Corporation was 
organized, with an authorized capitalization of fifteen mil- 
lion dollars, to take over the properties of the Purity Baking 
Company of St. Paul, Minnesota, the Tri-State Baking 
Company of Flint, Michigan, the Banner Grocers’ Baking 
Company of Cincinnati, Ohio, and the Grocers’ Baking Com- 
pany of Indianapolis, Indiana, altogether representing fif- 
teen plants in thirteen cities. 


h. Among other important recent bakery amalgamations 
should be mentioned those now controlled by the Freihofer 
Baking Company, Philadelphia, which in 1921 acquired the 
property of the Schulze Baking Company, Chicago, Illinois, 
and also the Phoenix Flour Mill, Davenport, Iowa; and the 
Nafziger Baking Company, Kansas City, Missouri, a mil- 
lion dollar corporation operating eight plants in the South- 
west. Many other amalgamations have recently disap- 
peared in the larger mergers already noted. 


4. It is, therefore, apparent that the formation of the Con- 
tinental Baking Corporation is a direct result of the events of 
the past few years, and that many of the men who have been 
most prominently identified with the formation of ten, twenty 
and fifty million dollar bakery mergers in the period since 1920 
are now active in the formation of a six hundred million dollar 
super-merger. 
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B. AT SOUND VALUATIONS, THE CONTINENTAL 
BAKING CORPORATION COULD BUY UP THE 
ENTIRE BAKING INDUSTRY OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 


1. The authorized capital of the Continental Baking Cor- 
poration, assuming that the shares have a par value of one hun- 
dred dollars each, is six hundred million dollars. 


a. On November 28, 1924, New York curb prices for Conti- 
nental Baking Corporation stock were: preferred, 917, : 
Class A common, 11114; Class B common, 2134. On this 
basis, the total authorized stock of the Continental Baking 
Corporation has a present market value of approximately 


four hundred and fifty million dollars. 


2. According to the latest United States census, taken in 
1919, the total capitalization of the entire baking industry of 
the United States, including 25,095 establishments, was $509,- 
266,000; nearly one hundred million dollars less than the par 
value of the authorized capital stock of the Continental Baking 
Corporation, and only about sixty million dollars more than the 
present market value of that stock. 


3. As values and prices were nearly at their peak in 1919, 
when the census was taken, and since that time have materiall 
decreased, it is obvious that if the baking properties of the coun- 
try are valued at their true worth, and if the stock of the Conti 
nental Baking Corporation is valued at par, or even at its present 
market price, this corporation has sufficient purchasing power 
to buy up practically the entire baking industry of the United 
States, which supplies from sixty to seventy per cent of the 
nation’s bread, and which employs about one hundred and forty 
thousand wage earners. 


II. A BREAD TRUST IS A PUBLIC MENACE 


A. IT IS A MENACE TO THE BREAD CONSUMING 
PUBLIC. 


1. Even a partial monopoly of the production of baker’s 
bread would inevitably carry with it the power to stifle competi- 
tion in many localities, particularly in the larger cities, and there 
after to exact inordinate profits from the consumer’s daily bread. 


a. The Continental Baking Corporation may have no suci: 
project in mind, but the fact remains that the power of sucl) 
a private monopoly, as applied to the most important of all 
foodstuffs, constitutes a political, social and economic peril. 


2. Assuming that all or a large majority of the capital 
stock of the Continental Baking Corporation is issued, there wil! 
necessarily be an immense increase in the capitalization of such 
portions of the baking industry as pass under the control of this 
corporation, unless, indeed, it takes over practically the entire 
baking industry of the United States. 


B. IT IS A MENACE TO THE INVESTING PUBLIC. 


1. There is no evidence that the commercial baking industry 
can support a six hundred million dollar corporation, unless that 
corporation has sufficient monopolistic power to defy competition 
and advance the price of bread when and as it sees fit. 


a. The admittedly very large earnings of many baking com- 
panies during the past four years were made on a wheat and 
flour market which declined from the peak very much faster 
than the retail price of bread, and also on the basis of rela- 
tively small capitalization. 


b. With a stable or advancing wheat market, the ratio of 
bakery profits to capitalization has, as a rule, been small, 
even though the total capitalization has not in the past been 
excessively large. 


c. Undoubtedly the amount of stock to be issued by the Conti- 
nental Baking Corporation and its advertised value will be 
based on a capitalization of the earnings of the constituent 
companies during the recent four-year period, when market 
conditions made large profits inevitable. The investing pub- 

(Continued on page 1051.) 
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“Peg Leg Green,” said Old Dad Fetchit of 
the Fish River Roller Mills, “is gettin’ to be 
the low mindedest miller on the crick an’ 
jes’ naturally enjoys his gloom thick clab- 
bered. Right now he’s most bogged down 
on account that a feller’s traded for the old 
mill at Tarheel Run an’ is fixin’ for to run 
it. ‘Ef he does,’ says Peg Leg, ‘I allow I’m 
about through, seein’ they’s too many mills 
Z now to let a man more’n make a livin’.’ 
Baa ‘Well,’ says I to Peg Leg after 
PY // orked hisself into a 

shakin’ fit, ‘I ain’t 
V4 got no plans but 
yg. jes’ to keep on 
JAS = runnin’ an’ 
iY —~ maybe makin’ 
qa little money; 
+... an’ ef it turns 
out I got to take 
ca pill, I’m goin’ 
to wait till the time 
omes an’ then swaller 
7. \ it whole instead 
N\\ ” of chewin’ on it so’s to get 


the full enjoyment out of its bitterness.’ ”’ 





















IF THE TRUST BUILDS MILLS 

HE certificate of incorporation of the Continental 

Baking Corporation gives it the right to engage in 
flour milling. Many millers, assuming that the inclu- 
sion of this clause in its charter may be accepted as 
a declaration of purpose, predict that the Continental 
company will, as soon as enough bakeries have been 
acquired, buy or build a number of flour mills. Many 
rumors, which probably are mere guesses, lend force 
to the “fear” of millers that the baking trust will mill 
its own flour. 

From the standpoint of common business sense, 
some of. which doubtless exists along with the stock 
jobbing dreams of its promoters, there is little or no 
reason to anticipate that the Continental company 
ever will engage in milling. All of the experience of 
the smaller bakery mergers has proved this to be un- 
necessary. Flour in the open market, bought with the 
bait of round lots in a single sale, is always available 
at a price no higher, frequently much less, than would 
be its cost of production in the companies’ own mills. 
This advantage would increase immeasurably with the 
substitution of one buyer for the several now in the 
market. , 

Assuming, however, that this buyer, or these buyers, 
should so far abandon the lesson of experience as to 
buy or build flour mills, it is difficult to see where 
milling as a whole would suffer permanently. There 
would merely be removed from the flour market a 
certain amount of trade which is now productive of 
nothing save mill operation without profit. The effect 
of this loss of volume would, through redistribution 
of trade, be disseminated among all mills. and reflect 
itself in a lower average rate of production. 

The industry would, of course, have to adjust itself 
to this through upward revision of cost factors to 
compensate for lost production. The general flour 
trade would, thereupon, pay an enhanced price for its 
flour, and the industry would move along as before. 
Undoubtedly the process of redistribution and read- 
justment would be accompanied by serious injury to 
a certain number of mills, but aside from this the 
industry would be affected only as it is in long periods 
of inactivity in the export flour demand. 

It is a question if the elimination of concentrated 
buying at low price levels would not, in the end, con- 
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tribute to the general health of milling. Under pres- 
ent conditions every sale of “distress” flour to a bak- 
ery combination establishes a price level which reflects 
itself in a certain proportion of the other business done 
by millers. With these unprofitable spots removed 
from the trade, there would be better opportunity to 
maintain all business permanently on a sound and 
wholesome basis. 

The real danger, in the improbable event of any 
bakery combination engaging in milling, would not be 
to the industry but rather to the wheat price, to the 
good order of marketing facilities and to the public 
welfare. With the measure of control already estab- 
lished over the distribution of bread, for the control- 
ling factor to extend its operations to form contact 
also with the price of wheat would undoubtedly give 
it power to feed its greed by enhancing the cost of 
bread while depressing the price paid to the grain 
grower. 


THE CORN MILLERS’ FEDERATION 


AST week’s meeting of the American Corn Millers’ 
Federation was a fine example of what members 
of any industry may accomplish through sincere and 
whole-hearted attention to analysis and study of their 
common problems. It is only a pity, in corn milling as 
in other industries, that those members who could 
secure greatest profit from such meetings do not attend. 
To millers engaged in producing the better classes 
of corn goods, the troubles of wheat flour millers must 
seem no more serious than a passing fog. As a result 
of national prohibition, corn milling has in the past 
few years had to adjust itself to the loss of three 
fourths of what it had come to regard as normal 
volume of business. Few industries ever are called 
upon to meet such a condition. Corn milling suffered 
from the shock, suffered so heavily that scores of con- 
cerns retired from the trade and mills everywhere were 
converted or abandoned. The courageous remnant 
stood fast, and in recent years has made such headway 
that corn milling is at least comparable to wheat mill- 
ing in the soundness of general conditions in the in- 
dustry. 

Curiously enough, a major difficulty in the corn 
products trade is the fact that corn is largely ground 
by “combination millers,’ those whose principal busi- 
ness is in wheat flour but who have auxiliary corn 
grinding plants. Some of these employ sound account- 
ing systems and place the proper burden of cost on 
the corn mill; others apparently base their selling 
prices on the estimated expense of throwing in the 
clutch and watching the meal come out. 

Against these conditions corn millers, under leader- 
ship of the federation, are making enough headway to 
be able to look to the future with confidence. An 
industry that has proved itself strong enough to restore 
wholesome conditions after the loss of the major por- 
tion of its trade has no occasion to be discouraged. 





CONCENTRATED SELLING 


N THE few years since millers first began to feel 

the effect upon the flour trade of large purchasing 
power concentrated in a few hands, there has been 
much discussion of various plans to effect concen- 
trated selling. These proposals have been in a wide 
range, from timid suggestions of mere “getting to- 
gether” to all-encompassing schemes for consolidat- 
ing the ownership of mills. 

The first of these necessarily means nothing, be- 
cause any mere getting together would be ineffective 
unless it were carried to the point of being illegal. 
The last means little, if anything, more, for the obvi- 
ous reason that mill consolidation on the scale re- 
quired would be impossible to bring about, impractical 
in its operation, and opposed equally to the whole 
spirit of the milling industry and to considerations 
of the public welfare. There never will be any “mill- 
ing trust.” 

On account of these things, it is useless for millers 
to discuss the creation of means for concentrated sell- 
ing of flour to the concentrated, condensed or con- 
demned units of buying power. Merely blackening the 
kettle will not bring to it any advantage, practical or 
theoretical, over the black of the pot, natural or ac- 
quired. Millers may as well content themselves with 
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their present primitive state so far as trust defilement 
is concerned, and consider self-defense solely on the 
hypothesis of continued independence of the units of 
the industry. 

So far as present methods and the present thought 
of the trade are developed, the only means for doing 
this is in the individual determination of each miller. 
Given that no machine can be built to carry the re- 
sponsibility for making him a profit, it is quite clear 
that he himself will have to accomplish the job through 
his own efforts. No buyer can force any miller to sell 
a barrel of flour at less than cost or to operate his mill 
for a single day at a loss. 

The sole power possessed by the concentrated buy- 
ers of the present is encompassed in two phrases, 
“if you don’t, some other miller will,” and “take it or 
leave it.” Neither of these has any deadly quality; 
neither has any authority to force an affirmative reply. 
The worst that can happen to the miller who refuses 
to be impressed is that he will fail to effect a profit- 
less and undesirable sale and will have to adjust his 
cost chart to a basis predicated on operation to meet 
the demands of his other trade. 

All of this, of course, has to do with present con- 
ditions. What those conditions would be in the event 
of a single large company controlling the trade cannot 
be foretold. That company, if its plans are carried 
out on the announced comprehensive scheme, would 
be more than a mere buyer of the miller’s product. 
It would, through trade dominance, be able to de- 
press or enhance the price of wheat and its products, 
to cast its shadow over every element of the bread 
industries, to bend or break at will. With it in ex- 
istence as a going concern, all others would become 
mere puppets. It is more than idle to discuss defense 
against such a corporation; there could be none. 





A TOAST TO SIR HENRY 


OOD people all with one accord should rise and 

join in a toast to Sir Henry Rowland. Otherwise 
than as his name indicates, Sir Henry is not known 
to laymen in America, whatever his reputation may be 
among men of medicine. But Sir Henry deserves 
larger fame, if for nothing else than his recent declara- 
tion in London that the human jaw is growing smaller 
through the increased eating of white bread. “The 
small jaw,” he is quoted as saying, “is widespread and 
of comparatively recent origin.” 

A new virtue in flour, one heretofore unsuspected 
by millers; one sufficient, perhaps, to replace the lost 
vitamins, mysterious creatures or qualities driven into 
the nether darkness by mischievous modern methods. 
What possibilities herein, how much profit to the world, 
what visions of expansion in the use of flour. 

For of all the world’s ills, most can be traced 
definitely to their antecedents in the human jaw. Jaw 
is universal and, unless the cheering word from Sir 
Henry is to be accepted, certainly growing. It is of 
all people, beginning with their earliest years and 
yielding its command only with death. Parents jaw 
their children and the children jaw each other and 
their elders; wives jaw, and husbands jawfully assert 
their rights to command the weaker vessel. 

The rich jaw the poor, and the poor prove them- 
selves the richer in power of jawbone. Nations jaw 
each other, the little ones jawing the big ones until 
the big ones jaw each other so that the jawing leads 
on to war. Then, after the strife of arms has ceased, 
the strife of jaw goes on and on through the years 
in vain effort to attain a maxillary peace. 

What new victory would this be if white bread, 
unassailable in its dietary omnipotence, should prove 
its ability to reduce the size and correct the slackness 
of the human jaw. What sentences could then be 
passed on incorrigibles, orators, advocates, salesmen, 
senators, fomenters of domestic infelicity, candidates ; 
indeed, the whole world would be due for the corrective 
influence, each according to his merit, of jaw-reducing 
bread. 

Perhaps, in time, and assuming that Sir Henry 
Rowland is not suffering from a period of total bread 
abstinence and knows what he is talking about, there 
might come a day when, with only moving picture 
shows and a diet of bread, a mantle of peace and 
quiet would descend upon the world, when “silence, like 
a poultice, would come to heal the blows of sound.” 
A toast to Sir Henry Rowland. 
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The following table shows the flour output 
at milling centers for the past two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 

Dec. 1 Dec. 2 


Dec. 6 Nov. 29 1923 1922 


Minneapolis ...215,325 227,556 236,420 363,092 


St. Pawl ..cccoes 10,477 10,922 13,730 14,398 
Duluth-Superior 35,320 32,240 32,560 37,970 
Milwaukee ..... 6,000 6,000 3,000 1,000 





Totals .....- 267,122 276,718 285,710 416,460 
Outside mills*. .205,216 238,438 238,603 206,191 





Ag’gate sprg..472,338 615,156 524,313 622,651 
. 27,600 25,000 46,600 31,600 


St. Louis ....- 

St. Louist ..... 44,400 40,200 46,800 46,500 
Buffalo .ccccese 177,740 180,560 117,463 155,222 
Chicago ...seocs 37,000 32,000 33,000 33,000 


Kansas City....120,747 112,114 97,300 107,245 
Kansas Cityt...379,823 351,311 314,648 372,040 


Omaha .....+.. 24,954 24,765 22,083 22,516 
St. Joseph ..... 42,895 42,114 26,338 44,019 
OR 28,790 29,430 21,273 41,975 
Wichita ....... 39,659 35,359 30,469 47,577 
Toledo ..... .. 34,200 27,300 33,900 29,200 
Toledof ....... 85,128 97,581 95,109 84,360 


Indianapolis ... 12,475 10,004 8,218 3,160 
Nashville*® .... «+--+. 94,751 122,260 125,680 
Portland, Oreg. 38,560 33,167 58,366 30,545 
Seattle ..++ 24,034 23,700 33,958 36,730 
WOCOUNR «cccees 23,125 14,331 49,432 27,920 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 
The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 


Dec. 1 Dec. 2 

Dec. 6 Nov. 29 1923 1922 

Minneapolis ...... 38 41 42 64 
Bt. Paw) ccccsecces 48 50 63 61 
Duluth-Superior .. 95 87 88 103 
Milwaukee .......- 50 50 25 6 
Outside mills* .... 56 59 62 56 
Average spring... 48 50 61 61 
ee eee 43 39 92 62 
St. Lowlef ........ 51 46 60 60 
Buffalo ...cceccses 74 75 65 93 
CHICABO ..ccccsece 92 80 82 82 
Kansas City .....-. 81 75 64 80 
Kansas Cityt ..... 68 63 61 73 
errr 91 90 95 97 
St. Joseph ........ 90 88 55 93 
Ballina ..cccccceves 63 64 46 90 
Wichita .....ceeee 60 56 47 73 
Toledo ....scceree 72 67 74 61 
Toledo§ ....-.cece 65 61 73 56 
Indianapolis ...... 62 50 41 14 
Nashville**® ....... ee 62 61 62 
Portland, Oregon... 62 53 94 53 
Seattle ...ccccceee 46 49 64 70 
TACOMA ...ccccces 41 25 87 49 
Totals ..ccccccce 66 61 68 69 


*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth, 

+Flour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of southwestern 
mills outside of Kansas City, but inclusive of 
mills at Wichita, Salina, Omaha and St. 
Joseph. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 


UNFAIR COMPETITION IN 
BREAD WAR ATSANDUSKY 


Torevo, On1o.—A_ good illustration of 
the power inherent in large bakery com- 
binations or mergers, or in a so-called 
bakery trust, and of its potentialities 
for unfair competition, may be found 
at Sandusky, Ohio, about 50 miles from 
Toledo. 

The Holland Bread Co., Toledo, has 
no plant at Sandusky, but ships its 
bread there. One of the leading bakers 
there was selling bread at 9c wholesale 
for the 24-0z loaf. The Toledo com- 
pany wanted to have the price advanced 
to 10c wholesale, and not securing the 
consent of all bakers there, started what 
might be termed a bread war, although 
the Holland concern calls it advertising. 

About a month ago the Holland Bread 
Co. started the practice of giving away 
a loaf of bread with every 10c loaf 
bought. This was done under the mask 
of advertising. Of course, the inde- 
pendent bakers, having no other business 
or plants which they could fall back on 
to absorb their losses, could not meet 
this competition and, naturally, it has 
been very embarrassing to them. The 
grocery trade and the people of the town 
realize what these tactics mean, but nev- 
ertheless a considerable number of them 
buy the cut-rate bread. The sweet goods 
business is not affected, because . there 
has been no cut in prices on these prod- 
ucts. 





W. H. Wiaarn. 





B. L. HARGIS WITH LAMSON BROS. 
Kansas Crry, Mo.—Ben L. Hargis, 
who has been associated with his father 
in the B. F. Hargis Grain Co., Kansas 
City, has been made manager of the local 
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office of Lamson Bros. & Co., Chicago. 
He will succeed J. B. Bracken, who will 
open a new office here for Jackson Bros. 
& Co., also of Chicago, about Jan. 1. 
The latter has applied for membership 
on the Kansas City Board of Trade, on 
transfer from Theodore Ismert, de- 
ceased president of the Ismert-Hincke 
Milling Co. The membership was pur- 
chased for $8,750. 
Harvey E. YAntis. 





TRADING IN COTTON BEGINS 
ON CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 


Cuicaco, Iru.—Trading in cotton was 
started on the floor of the Chicago 
Board of Trade for the first time in its 
history, the morning of Dec. 1. Frank 
L. Carey, president of the board, made 
the first transaction, selling 1,000 bales 
to W. C. Winter, who bought for James 
Simpson, president Marshall Field & Co. 
This cotton will be delivered on the con- 
tracts, and used in the company’s own 
textile mills. 

Opening prices for January, the first 
month traded in, were 23.40c, which was 
a high point for the day, the closing 
and low being 22.84c. W. R. Meadows, 
cotton registrar, stated there was a very 
representative volume of trading the 
first day. 

Mayor Dever and several government 
officials, as well as a large number of 
brokers, and representatives of various 
organizations and business men, wit- 


nessed and participated in the launching 
of this new market. 


The creation of the cotton market was 
just 77 years after the formation of the 
Chicago Board of Trade by a little group 
of merchants. The town was then a 
wagonload market. The exchange now 
handles 400,000,000 bus grain annually, 
and in 65 years the total receipts have 
been 13,000,000,000 bus, and shipments 
from Chicago 10,000,000,000. 

S. O. Werner. 





CANADIAN PRICES ADVANCE 

Toronto, Ont., Dec. 9.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—Domestic prices of springs ad- 
vanced 10c bbl in all eastern Canada this 
morning, making top patents $9.30, jute, 
delivered, other grades correspondingly 
higher. Millfeeds all advanced $1 ton, 
making bran $34, shorts $36 and mid- 
dlings $42, jute, cash, delivered. Mills 
report flour trade dull. Feed is active. 
Export demand for flour remains dull 
and prices are 9d higher, at 48s, United 
Kingdom basis. 

A. H. Battey. 





HAVANA FLOUR MARKET ACTIVE 
Havana, Cupa, Dec. 9.—(Special Ca- 
ble)—The week closed with much ani- 
mation in the flour market. Offers re- 
ceived show a further advance. Minne- 
sota patents are $9.25@9.50, straights 
$8.80@9.20; Kansas straights $8.60@ 
@8.90, first clears $8.20@8.50; Canadian 
patents $9.50@9.75, straights $9.20@ 
9.40, first clears $8.60@9; soft wheat 
clears, $8.40@8.90. 
Luis MenenvEz Bianco. 
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Lonvon, Enc., Dec. 9. -(Special Ca- 
ble)—The market is quiet. Re "sin 
alone are doing business. Canadian 1j})< 
have advanced top patents to 51s (@ 39 
bbl) and export patents to 485 (87.99 
bbl), c.i.f., but a few sales wer +, 
through at 47s 3d ($7.77 bbl). \ 





put 
nne- 


sota patents are from 49s ($8.0) bbl) 
upward, but there is no business Kan- 
sas offers are out of line at 50s (s8.23 


bbl) for top patents. Australians are 
higher at 47s ($7.73 bbl); resellers are 
offering at 45s ($7.40 bbl). Home i: lled 
straight run is higher at equal [to 46s 
($7.57 bbl), c.i.f. 

c F. G. R \IRKES, 


GRAIN FUTURES 
Closing prices of grain futures a: 


ng 
option markets, in cents per bu: ” 





WHEAT 
Chicago Minne. polis 
Nov. Dec. May Dec. May 
Bckkhap 154% 161% 153% Yh 
Bececsus 154% 160% 153 7% 
ae 155% 161% 153% % 
Baa tae, Se 162% 155% gi 
ere: 164% 157 1% 
Bistesas 160% 165% 158% 2% 
Kansas City St. Louis 
May Dec. May 
152% 154% 60% 
151% 152% 59% 
152% 0% 
153% 1% 
155% ay 
157% 11, 
Winnipeg Duluth «vurum 
Nov. Dec. May Dec. May 
Besveass 158% 165% 153 Si 
rere 158% 164% 151% % 
Spe pies 160% 165% 152% 1% 
Bsies aes 161% 167% 153 ' 
BS cogs 162% 168% 154% % 
Srvesves 164% 169% 156 % 
CORN 
Chicago Kar City 
Nov. Dec Ma Dex May 
Perr 117% 122% 110 ; 
isecaeu 117 122% 110 
Serer 118% 124% 111 
| Perere 119% 124% 112 
Savcaecs 121% 126% 114 ; 
Piinbe es 124% 128% 116 2 
OATS 
Chicago Mi: ipolis 
Nov Dec. May Dec May 
seasons 53% 59% 50 54% 
Oiseseee 53% 59% 50 fy 
De ccvves 54% 60% 50 DY 
Bias kes 55% 61% 52 4 
"Sas 57 5% 62% 54 7% 
Dre aes 58% 64 55 My 
RYE 
Chicago Minne» polis 
Nov. Dec. May Dec. May 
Te 132% 136% 12314 128% 
Bakeec es 133% 136% 123% 128% 
are 132% 137% 124% 129% 
Ditrs i os 134% 138% 125 30 
Prete 135% 140% 126% 1% 
Dees aerss 136% 141 127 2 
FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis Duluth 
Nov. Dec. May Dec. May 
Besessca 266 274 264% 271% 
Oicet'vin 265% 273% 264% 272 
Biss 000-6 265 273% 264% 271% 
ae 264% 273% 264% 72% 
Bon vtake 269% 276% 268 % 75% 
Bocce vsis 275% 284 276 282% 


Liverpool Wheat 
Closing prices of Liverpool wheat ires, 
per cwt of 112 lbs: 


Dec. rch 
ok © tcécesasavanads 12s °4%d 1 ied 
a Serer eer. rere 12s 3%d 4d 
eS eee ee 12s 7%d 1 rd 
es Ot hod ie santoas ce 128 5%d 1. d 
i ieee er retro. 128 7%d 1: 1 
ms. OD basse wiietenwn’s 12s 8%d 1 ted 





DEATH OF W. H. HANEY 
Wasuineoton, D. C., Dec. 9.—(S) cial 
Telegram)—W. H. Haney, 52 year; old, 
for many years a director and a me!))er 
of the executive board of the Pot mac 
Savings Bank and assistant manag: © of 
the Washington, D. C., offices ot ‘he 
Washburn Crosby Co., died at his + s!- 
dence, 1647 Wisconsin Avenue, Mon. '', 
Dec. 8. Death was due to pneum:' |". 
Mr. Haney had been ill about 10 (.\s. 
He was born in Georgetown, next ( T 
to the house in which he lived at i¢ 
time of his death. Mr. Haney had !)'n 
a lifelong resident of this city, alw’’s 
living in Georgetown. He was the »'" 
of the late James W. Haney. Func’! 
services and requiem high mass will °¢ 
sung at Holy Trinity Catholic Chur’ 
Georgetown, Dec. 11. Burial will be ‘1 
Oak Hill Cemetery. Mr. Haney is s'" 
vived by a sister and three nephews. He 
never married. The funeral will be «‘- 
tended by a delegation of bakers 4 
flour and feed men. 
J. H. Woorrince. 
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The flaxseed market has been even 
more erratic than usual, and after a 
drop of 7e between Nov. 24-29, it shot 
up again to the highest point of the 
crop year on Dec. 9. With December 
flaxseed in Minneapolis closing on that 
t $2.75%4, and May 8i6c higher, the 
upward reaction was more than enough 
to offset all the previous downward 
fluctuations, ; 

The basic reason for this advance is 
undoubtedly the continued unfavorable 
news from Argentina, Cables during 
the past few days have indicated serious 
damage to the crop, owing chiefly to 
drouth and frosts. Just how much this 
damage has cut into the exportable sur- 
plus cannot yet be accurately estimated, 
but the flaxseed market is so sensitive 
that every report from Argentina is im- 
mediately reflected in prices. Further- 
more, flaxseed has reflected the market 
for grain, and even at the present ad- 


day a 





CANADIAN WHEAT IMPORTS 


The United States Department 
of Commerce reports imports of 
Canadian wheat at the principal 
northern border ports as follows: 

Imports for consumption, duty 
paid, bushels: 
oe ae Nov. 29, 1924 

ese 25,000 7,430,352 

Imports into bonded mills for 
grinding into flour for export, 


Jan. 1, 1924, to 


bushels: 
-Week ending—, Jan, 1, 1924, to 
Nov. 29 Nov. 22 Nov. 29, 1924 
1,548 159,567 8,840,072 











vance it is by no means as far ahead of 
last year’s level as are wheat, rye, corn 
and oats. Specifically, the present price 
of December flaxseed is only 12 per cent 
more than on the same day a year ago, 
whereas December wheat, Chicago basis, 
is 55 per cent ahead of last year, De- 
cember rye 100 per cent ahead, Decem- 
her corn 65 per cent ahead, and Decem- 
ber oats 35 per cent ahead. 

Receipts of flaxseed at Minneapolis 
and Duluth from Sept. 1 to Dec. 6 have 
mounted to approximately 23,400,000 
bus, which does not leave much more 
than 5,000,000 bus to come forward dur- 
ing the remaining months of the crop 
year. Shipments to the East have been 
about 16,000,000 bus, and about 1,400,- 
000 are reported in store in public eleva- 
tors. Heavy buying of flaxseed futures 
by crushers has continued, and prac- 
tically all the cash supplies of good 
quality seed have been taken care of as 
fast as they arrived at terminals. Re- 
ceipts of late have been considerably 
lighter than in the weeks preceding Dec. 
1, but they are considerably in excess 
of last year, and receipts at Winnipeg 
have been running exceptionally large. 

With the unusually heavy demand for 
linseed oil, the position of the flaxseed 
market is unquestionably very strong un- 
less there should be a pronounced and 
unexpected change in the final estimate 
of the Argentine export surplus. On 
the basis of 40,000,000 to 45,000,000 bus 
available from Argentina, world sup- 
plies will be adequate without any great 
additional pressure on the market, but 
it looks now as though the Argentine 
figure would very possibly be reduced to 
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The flour market remains quiet, with prices generally higher, following the 


advance in wheat. 


Domestic demand is uniformly.for small lots to fill current 


requirements, and there is very little buying for deferred delivery. Owing to 
the increased demand for wheat millfeeds, there is a considerable volume of 
flour being sold in mixed cars with feed, the chief obstacle to this business 


being the limited supply and production of bran, shorts and middlings. 


prices in the larger consuming markets 


Flour 
show a rather wide range, owing to the 


activity of resellers, but the mills are generally holding firm on the basis of the 


current cost of wheat. 


ago, all types advancing about equally. 


Mill quotations for flour are 20@50c higher than a week 


Millfeed is sharply higher, and Tues- 


day’s quotations for bran range $2.50@4 ton above those of the previous Tues- 
day, with standard middlings and .brown shorts up $1.50@3, flour middlings 
and gray shorts up $1@2.50, and red dog up $1@3. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 


SLIGHTLY INCREASED 


Flour production for the week of Nov. 30-Dec. 6 was a trifle heavier than 
in the week before, but mainly because the mills had a full week’s operation, 
whereas the previous week included a holiday; the daily rate of operation was 


no larger, and if anything was a little less. 


The spring wheat mills reported an 


output representing 48 per cent. of capacity, a 2 point loss; the Kansas-Okla- 
homa-Nebraska hard winter wheat mills 71 per cent, a 5 point gain, and the 
Ohio-Indiana-Michigan soft winter wheat mills 65 per cent, a gain of 4 points. 


The Buffalo output dropped 1 point, to 74 per cent. 
flour production increased 4 points, to 48 per cent. 


In the St. Louis district 
The soft winter wheat mills 


of the Southeast produced about 65 per cent of capacity. The flour output of 
the north Pacific Coast mills showed a distinct gain, advancing 7 points, to 48 


per cent of capacity. 


NO CONGRESSIONAL ACTION 
So far there has been little indication of what, if anything, Congress in- 


tends to do in the matter of farm relief legislation. 


It may be assumed that 


President Coolidge has effectually sidetracked for the present any action with 
regard to the application of section 28 of the merchant marine act. As for the 
bakery merger, members of the Senate have already begun to seek information 
on the subject, and the matter will almost certainly come up for general de- 


bate before long. 








the neighborhood of 35,000,000 bus, in 
which case there is bound to be sharp 
bargaining. 

The domestic market for linseed oil 
meal is distinctly spotted. Crushers in 
general have advanced their prices about 
$1 ton, but there seems to be a fair 
amount of meal in the hands of resell- 
ers which can be bought at 50c@$1 be- 
low current prices. The general strength 

(Continued on page 1056.) 





PLANS FOR BIG TERMINALS 
ON DELAWARE RIVER FRONT 


PuivaverpHia, Pa.—Plans for huge 
marine terminals along the Delaware 
River front, east of League Island, 
made more than a decade ago, may be 
carried into effect soon, according to 
George F, Sproule, director of the de- 
partment of wharves, docks and ferries. 

Officials of the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road and the Pennsylvania Railroad 
originally had the project in view. Re- 
cently officials of the Baltimore & Ohio 
have communicated with Director Sproule 
asking him to set a date for a confer- 
ence with their engineers. It is esti- 
mated the improvements will cost $32,- 
000,000. 

Director Sproule has replied he will 
get in touch with Mayor Kendrick im- 
mediately, and will endeavor to fix an 
early date. It is said the city has $2,- 
000,000 available to start work on the 
big port development plan, the cost of 
which will be shared with the railroads. 


Samvuet S. Danrets. 





During the first seven months of 1924 
Denmark imported from the United 
States 25,128 tons corn and 70,654 tons 


cottonseed cake, as against 94,161 tons 
corn and 104,250 tons cottonseed cake 
the same period of 1923. On the other 
hand, the imports of corn from Russia 
increased from 13,028 tons in 1923 to 
103,384 in 1924, and those of sunflower 
seed from 59,220 tons to 159,880, respec- 
tively. 





OCEAN RATES 


Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
all subject to confirmation, as quoted Tues- 





day, Dec. 9, 1924, in cents per 100 Ibs: 
Cc From ‘ 
Phila- Hamp- 
New Bos-Balti- del- ton 
To— York ton more phia Roads 
Aberdeen .... 24.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 
Amsterdam .. 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Antwerp ..... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Belfast ...... 23.00 .... 23.00 23.00 23.00 
Bremen ..... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Bristol ...... 23.00 .... .... 23.00 eves 
Cardif®? ...... 23.00 ee 23.00 
Bergen ...... 27.00 © 60 27.00 ‘ese 
Christiania .. 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 
Stavanger ... 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 
Copenhagen .. 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 
COTM wccccece 23.00 ++ 23.00 23.00 S88 
Dublin ...... 23.00 .... 23.00 23.00 cece 
Dundee ...... 24.00 .... 34.00 .... TTT 
Glasgow ..... 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
Stockholm ... 29.00 .... 29.00 29.00 eee 
Gothenburg .. 27.00 -+ 27.00 27.00 
Malmé ...... 29.00 .... 29.00 29.00 cece 
Hamburg .... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Bordeaux .... 27.50 .... 27.50 27.50 eevee 
Havre ....... 27.50 ++ 27.50 27.60 
Marseilles ... 36.00 .... wesc cece o6o0 
Helsingfors... 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 
Genoa, Naples 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 coos 
Bull .ccvccecs 23.00 .... 23.00 23.00 
Leith ......+. 23.00 .... 23.00 23.00 gees 
Liverpool .... 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
London ...... 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
Londonderry.. 23.00 .... .00 eos coos 
Manchester .. 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
Newcastle ... 23.00 .... ..«. eee cece 
Rotterdam 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Gibraltar .... 40.00 .... .... eee eoce 
Southampton.. 24.00 oe TT 
Danzig ...... 30.00 30.00 
Pirgzeus ...... 32.50 one 
Stettin ...... 30.00 
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Buckwheat flour prices are fairly firm 
with the advent of winter weather, and 
retail movement is reported to be season- 
ably brisk. Mills are not reporting steady 
operations, but in response to the 
strength of prices and demand, which 
fluctuate from week to week. 

Frank H. Blodgett, Inc. Janesville, 
Wis., writes of the buckwheat situation: 
“The extreme September prices were fol- 
lowed by a decline during the first half 
of October that brought values to a 
normal relationship with the other ce- 
reals. However, after mills had filled 
their first flour orders and had tempo- 
rarily withdrawn from the market, an- 
other decline took place that culminated 
about Nov. 1. Since that date there has 
been a slow but steady advance, with 
demand in excess of supply in certain 
sections. Weather conditions which now 
are very favorable to consumption will, 
if continued, result in an increased de- 
mand and probably higher prices.” 


Mrnneapouis.—The buckwheat flour 
market is fairly strong, with prices firm. 
Within the past wok however, there 
has been a decline of about 35c, the quo- 
tation on Dec. 9 being $3.90 bbl, in cotton 
100’s, car lots. There is good demand 
for buckwheat grain, with offerings mod- 
erate. Japanese buckwheat is quoted at 
$2.35 cwt, silver hull $2.30 and mixed 
$2.30@2.35. 


Mitwavker.—Locally, the buckwheat 
market is dull, and prices are largely 
nominal. In the interior, however, mills 
report a fair supply available at the for- 
merly quoted price, and the fact that 
wintry weather has made its appearance 
earlier than usual in recent years has 
created a pretty fair demand for buck- 
wheat flour. However, this situation has 
not created any overly firm tone, al- 
though some mills are getting more. 
Closing quotations, Dec. 6: silver hull, 
$2@2.10 cwt; Japanese, $2.15@2.25. 


Burrato.—Local buckwheat flour quo- 
tations are unchanged, at $4.75 cwt, 100- 
Ib sacks, f.o.b., Buffalo. 


BattrmorEe.—The export of 8,333 bus 
buckwheat was an unusual transaction 
recorded here last week. 

PitrssurcH.—Demand for buckwheat 
continues rather brisk, with prices un- 
changed. Quotations, Dec. 6, were 4@ 
4.60 in 100-lb cottons, Pittsburgh. 

Toronto.—The Canadian crop of buck- 
wheat for 1924 is estimated by the do- 
minion government at 11,122,000 bus, 
against 9,743,000 in 1923. This is a sub- 
stantial increase, and accounts for the 
greater interest American buyers are 
now taking in this Canadian grain. Most 
of the surplus will be sold to the United 
States. Canada has only one mill that 
produces buckwheat flour regularly, so 
not much of the crop is ground at home. 
At present, demand for this grain is 
slow. Buyers are well supplied, and show 
little interest. On Dec. 6, Canadian sell- 
ers were asking 83@87c bu for good 
quality buckwheat, in car lots, on track, 
country points in Ontario. 





It is reported that there will be no 
grain available for export from Russia 
before the end of January, and only 
then if internal economic conditions war- 
rant it. 





C. B. Stout, of the Dixie-Portland 
Flour Co., recently visited the trade in 
the Southeast. 








SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


; Flour quotations, reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, Dec. 9. 
quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


Spring TER yeh Sith < i eo ee pa 
Spring standard patent ...............ee:0- 
Swine GN ola os 6a 64 50 85 bho o Save ves 


Hard winter short patent .................. 
Ease ON SO i 6 60555 OsF 09s eave eas 
Flardl WERGGE GOGE DIOR occ cs ccc cc icacccese 


Soft WEMRGE SEEN - BORON S 6.5 oo: ois 0465s vince 
ay | ””””t*«*«C RP an 
WORE We GT ED ooo vos. vccccscccecewe 


NO OO sles 55 ow ven vk dnvc ase coe 
Rye flour, standard 


Family patent 
anne CEP ETE $8.80@9.10 (49’s) 
San Francisco... ....@.... 


$7.10@7.30 (49's) 
@ 


$7.30@7.50 (49's) 
ooo @ 


$9.40@ 


*Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. 


9.50 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 lbs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. All 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimor Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
$8.40@ 9.00 $8.85@ 9.30 $....@.... $8:20@ 8.50 $8.75@ 9.25 $8.65@ 8.90 $8.65@ 9.25  $9.75@10.00 8.75@ 9.00 $9.00@10.00 
8.15@ 8.75 8.65@ 8.90 er Pore 8.00@ 8.25 8.25@ 8.75 8.15@ 8.40 8.25@ 8.75 8.85@ 9.70 8.50@ 8.75 SS ee 
7.10@ 7.60 6.60@ 6.90 ee, ere 6.75@ 7.25 7.385@ 7.75 ocowepees 7.50@ 8.00 7.90@ 8.75 ve eet ere, Pree 
7.95@ 8.60 a Pr 7.85@ 8.55 7.50@ 7.80 8.50@ 9.00 8.55@ 8.80 8.50@ 9.00 8.00@ 9.15 8.50@ 8.75 8.25@ 9.25 
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CORN MILLERS’ FEDERATION 
OPPOSES DELAYED DELIVERY 





Eighth Annual Convention at Chicago Determines to Continue 
Practice of Limiting Sales to 60 Days—Uniform Cost 
Accounting Given Extended Consideration — 

J. W. Craver Re-elected President 


Cuicaco, Inu.—At the eighth annual 
convention of the American Corn Mill- 
ers’ Federation, held at the Congress 
Hotel, Chicago, Dec. 5-6, two important 
matters affecting the corn milling in- 
dustry were thoroughly discussed, and 
the federation is to be congratulated 
for having taken such progressive action 
upon them as can hardly fail to be of 
help in improving conditions within the 
industry. 

Concerning the question of deferred 
selling, the convention went on record 
as being opposed to sales for extended 
delivery, and the determination not to 
sell beyond 60 days was reaffirmed, This 
matter was acted upon at the previous 
year’s convention, and brought excellent 
results last winter and spring. The 
other important issue was that of uni- 
form cost accounting. The discussion, 
led by J. M. Ullman, an expert account- 
ant, lasted for several hours, and the 
knowledge gained by the members at 
this session was well worth the time and 
expense connected with attending the 
convention. 

J. W. Craver, vice president Aunt 
Jemima Mills Co., St. Joseph, Mo., was 
re-elected president for a third term. 
His request to be excused was amiably 
ignored, and his election was unanimous, 
Mr. Craver has made an excellent presi- 
dent, and he was promised the active 
support of all members in making his 
third term even more successful than the 
first two. T. R. Hillard, Miner-Hillard 
Milling Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa., and T. 
B. Andrews, Davis & Andrews Co., 
Memphis, Tenn., were elected vice presi- 
dents, and 'T. M. Chivington was again 
unanimously elected secretary-treasurer. 

The following were elected to the 
hoard of directors: K. C. Andrews, Black 
& White Milling Co., East St. Louis, Ill; 
Robert C. Miner, Miner-Hillard Milling 
Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa; R. B. Lancaster, 
Elevator Milling Co., Springfield, Il; 
O. L. Bauer, Rosedale Milling Co., Kan- 
sas City; A. H. Eisenmenger, Louis- 
ville (Ky.) Cereal Mill Co; J. M. Ham- 
mond, Gooch Milling & Elevator Co., 
Lincoln, Neb; C. A. Godfrey, Beaver 
Valley Milling Co., Des Moines, Iowa; 
R. A. Henderson, Mystic Mills, Sioux 
City, Iowa; G. W. Haynes, Eagle Roller 
Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn; E. V. Mash- 
burn, Shawnee (Okla.) Milling Co; Fred 
W. Smith, Rose City Milling Co., Little 
Rock, Ark; J. R. Fair, Fair-Hinshaw 
Milling Co., Tonganoxie, Kansas; L. C. 
Stair, J. Allen Smith & Co., Knoxville, 
Tenn; Carroll Thibault, Thibault Mill- 
ing Co., Little Rock, Ark; L. E. Spring, 
Charles Boeker & Co., Owensboro, Ky; 
C. A. Wernli, Plymouth Milling Co., Le 
Mars, Iowa. 

W. N. Adams, Arkadelphia (Ark.) 
Milling Co., was again made chairman 
of the executive committee. Other mem- 
bers are: C. J. Travis, Louisville (Ky.) 
Milling Co; J. W. Morrison, Lexington 
(Ky.). Roller Mills Co; L. R. Bowman, 
Scott County Milling Co., Sikeston, Mo; 
E. S. Miller, Miller Cereal Mills, Omaha, 
Neb; L. J. Licht, Patent Cereals Co., 
Geneva, N. Y. 

President Craver was delayed in get- 
ting to Chicago, as his train had been 
blocked by a freight train wreck, so T. 
B. Andrews called the convention to or- 
der on Dec. 5, and then asked the for- 
mer president, W. N. Adams, to preside. 


THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 


Secretary Chivington read Mr. Crav- 
er’s annual address, which in part was 
as follows: 

“The past year was little different 
from previous ones, but possibly our in- 
dustry fared somewhat better than in 
1923. Business on the whole has been 
erratic, due largely to unsettled mar- 
kets; in fact, outside of the war years, 
we have witnessed the highest range of 





values on corn in my milling experience 
of more than 20 years. 

“Apparently, the consumption of corn 
has overtaken production. We have 
heard much in recent months in refer- 
ence to legislation to regulate values of 
cereals, but in the past year corn has 
demonstrated that only one thing regu- 
lates values, and that is the immutable 
law of supply and demand. 

“In these times, it is rather difficult 
to forecast accurately the future trend 
of business, but it is my belief, with the 
rising tide of prosperity throughout the 
land, in fact throughout the world, that 
the corn millers will participate to no 
small extent. Many are of the opinion 
we are facing a period of wonderful 
prosperity. Let us hope this is true. 
Certainly this is no time to become dis- 
couraged, On the contrary, it is time to 
buckle on our armor and fight for in- 
creased business and better conditions in 
business. This is a progressive age and, 
to succeed, the industry or the individual 
must be aggressive. 

“There never was a time when sales- 
manship and proper business methods 
meant as much as they do today. The 
laggard and the unprogressive are sure- 
ly doomed to fall by the wayside, 

“The spirit of co-operation is becom- 
ing worldwide. Even the great nations 
of the earth are today working along co- 
operative lines in order to eliminate war 
and promote peace and unity. Our great 
industries realize the importance of this 
work, and we as corn millers would be 
untrue to ourselves if we did not culti- 
vate the spirit of fellowship so that we 
may work in unison. This new spirit 
of co-operation affords us an opportu- 
nity to meet and know our competitors, 
and today I can safely say that some of 
my best friends are among my competi- 
tors. 

“The business man today who does not 
leave his desk occasionally to go out and 
meet his competitors in gatherings of 
this kind belongs to the old school; and 
rapidly is that old school passing, which 
is well for, as I said before, this is a 
progressive age—meore than this, it is a 
strenuous age. We must go forward 
and not backward. 

“I feel that our industry is making 
progress. Corn products are becoming 
more popular, and we should make them 
still more so. There are various ways of 
bringing this about. In my address last 
year, I referred to the matter of adver- 
tising but, as I see it, we are now no 
better able to put on an advertising 
campaign than we were then. I realize 
other industries have emerged from pe- 
riods of depression as a result of ag- 
gressive advertising campaigns. 

“When prohibition was enacted it was 
the general belief that the grape growers 
of California were facing ruin. What 
has been the result? By judicious ad- 
vertising they have created a demand 
and increased the consumption of their 
products. The corn millers suffered 
about as the grape growers suffered, as 
we lost our brewers’ grits business, but 
we have not been so fortunate in finding 
a market for our products, and the corn 
milling industry today is overbuilt. 


INDUSTRY MAKING PROGRESS 


“Our industry is gradually but surely 
gaining headway. The South has always 
been a large consumer of corn products, 
and any increase, therefore, must come 
from the North and from foreign coun- 
tries. I do not know what has been the 
experience of other units, but I believe 
I am safe in saying there has been great- 
ly increased consumption of corn goods 
in the North the past year or two. I do 
not know just what brought this about. 
It has not been advertising, for corn 
millers as a rule have done very little 
in the way of publicity. 





“Our problem is to increase the de- 
mand for corn products in the home. 
As I see it, since we have not the money 
for advertising, we must do it through 
quality. I so thoroughly believe in qual- 
ity that I do not think it possible for any 
industry to be successful unless it puts 
out quality products. Those who would 
palm off on an unsuspecting public an 
inferior article can only prosper for a 
time, in my opinion. 

“There was a time when we sold only 
corn meal. Today the situation is dif- 
ferent, for corn milling is now on a 
scientific basis. To make high grade 
corn products means expensive equip- 
ment, to say nothing about skillful mill- 
ers. No other milling industry today 
has greater possibilities than corn mill- 
ing. By various processes it is possible 
to make several grades of corn meal, 
or cream, pearl, and standard, also corn 
flour, grits, hominy, corn oil, sugar, corn 
starch, corn sirup, germ meal, hominy 
feed, and paste, From no other cereal 





T. M. Chivington 


Secretary American Corn Millers’ Federation 


has it been found possible to secure so 
many products. I do not believe the 
general public realizes how many prod- 
ucts are made from corn. 

“I have always preached, as it were, 
the matter of branding corn products, 
that is, selling by label rather than at- 
tempting to market products by grades. 
I believe every miller should provide 
an attractive label for his product. His 
label, however, in my opinion, will never 
become popular unless it stands for 
quality product. By adopting this plan 
we will educate the public to call for a 
brand, rather than simply calling upon 
the dealer for a sack of meal. Many 
millers are now following this plan, and 
some have succeeded to a wonderful 
degree. 

“One of the greatest troubles with our 
industry has been misbranding. No 
doubt most industries have suffered from 
this evil, but I believe the best way to 
overcome it, in fact the only way, is 
through proper labels, rather than at- 
tempting to eliminate it by standardiza- 
tion and legislation; but this is a big 
question, and we are here to discuss it 
from all angles later on in our meeting. 

“Our problem is to make the federa- 
tion so strong and so necessary that it 
will merit the support and the confidence 
of every unit in the industry. Possibly 
you will say this cannot be done, but the 
effort is a worthy one and it can be done 
if every member will work to that end. 
I so thoroughly believe in this work that 
I feel every one else should believe in it. 
Let us make the federation worth while. 

“The federation, in my opinion, brings 
about better conditions within the indus- 
try. It makes better men of our mem- 
bers. It makes for efficiency in opera- 
tion or production, efficiency in market- 
ing, in fact efficiency all along the line, 
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which benefits not only the units in ; 
industry, but the hc. i as well. Our 
meetings should be, and I believe are 
educational. I do not think I ever py 
tended a meeting of corn millers that | 
did not go home feeling fully repaid for 
the time and money spent, for I a|- 
ways learn something new that will hel) 
me in my work when I return to my 
desk. It means something to meet your 
competitor and exchange views with him 
as to production costs, yields, and mar- 
keting methods and expense. Under- 
stand, I am not advocating price agree- 
ments, for this would be practically j;)- 
possible and is also contrary to the |aws 
of our land. . 

“I feel that every unit, if properly 
conducted, should make a legitiinate 
profit on the business it does; otherwise, 
that unit will fail or be compelled to 
retire from business. Most of us know 
from experience in the last eight years 
what it means to operate without profit. 
Operating without profit is contrary to 
all rules of good business, hence the se- 


cessity of conducting our business o» a 
sound basis. The world looks with pleas- 
ure upon those who make a success of 
their business, but how does it look won 


the man who fails? 


LEGISLATION AFFECTING BUSINESS 


“More now than ever before should we 
keep in touch with legislation that «f- 
fects our business. Already there «re 
too many laws. Our legislative con: it 
tee should watch diligently and kee): in 
touch with the situation. No doubt ‘he 
MecNary-Haugen Dill will be rein: ro- 
duced in Congress—a bill that in iy 
opinion is unnecessary, for it would 
rogate the law of supply and demsnd 
The advance in farm products the jst 
three months certainly eliminates the ne 
cessity of a law of this kind, if ther 
ever was one, 

“No doubt the Howell-Barkle, 
will also be brought up again. Th : 
if passed, would in a way destroy t!i 
Railroad Labor Board and put our rii 
roads back where they were a few yeu 
ago, Certainly we do not want to vo 
back to the old order of things, #5 ur 
transportation system must not be im 
paired, but improved. 

“Another thing that should have our 
attention is the reduction in duty on 
millfeeds, which has brought about rath- 
er an unsatisfactory condition. The duty 
on feed should be kept in line with the 
duty on grain. 

“Let me say in passing that you are 
all under very great obligations to \ir. 


Chivington for the manner in which he 
is conducting his office. Certainly tlre 
can be no criticism of his work— «only 
praise is due him. He has given our 
problems every attention and, wha!cver 


has been accomplished the past year, the 
credit belongs to him. His one thought 
has been of you and your interests, ind 
untiringly has he worked for you. 
“Since we last met, two of our mem- 
bers have been called to their reward, 
General Asher Miner and Gordon Si- 
monds. General Miner was one of our 
charter members; in fact, one of the 
outstanding members of our industry. 
His life was an open book; he wis a 
brave soldier and a loyal citizen. ‘To 
know him was but to love him, and he 
will indeed be missed by all who were 
fortunate enough to know him. Mr. Si- 
monds was but a recent member of ur 
federation, and while he attended !vt 
a few meetings and was not gener!) 
known by our members, he was grei'!y 
loved and respected by those who knew 
him. He occupied an important plive 
in the business world, and he will '« 
greatly missed by his co-workers.” 


THE SECRETARY'S REPORT 


Secretary Chivington, in his annual ©- 
port, reviewed the federation’s activit' 
during the past year. Corn milling 
1924 was marked by the elimination « 
a considerable capacity on one han. 
and the rebuilding and reopening of i'- 
portant mills on the other, he state: 
The survey of the corn milling capacit~ 
begun by the federation a few mont': 
ago indicated that some mills throughov' 
the country that had been down were b«- 
ing prepared to resumé milling, and M° 
Chivington believed it was safe to sa 
that the industry would continue to face 
an overcapacity in merchant milling ©: 
not less than 300 per cent in 1925. 
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His comments on deferred selling were 
that the fight of the federation against 
this practice brought excellent results 
last winter and spring. Sales were in 
the main confined to 60 days, and the 
distribution of products was conducted 
in an orderly and businesslike manner. 
Jobbers, at first opposed to a 60-day lim- 
it, gradually came to see that it was a 
strictly business proposition, and many 
approved the change. 

Pe andards and Seeniinn had al- 
ways been a subject for discussion at 
federation meetings, but nothing con- 
structive had ever been done. If it was 
the purpose of the members to try to 
enforce the standards for meal adopted 
by the Federation, there were at least 
two ways in which something might be 
accomplished. The federation, he said, 
might appeal to government agencies, 
such as the Federal Trade Commission 
or the Department of Agriculture. Some 
industries had adopted a plan of issuing 
quarterly certificates of merit to units 
making products according to standards. 
Approximately 50 industries had adopted 
standards through trade associations, 
and some plan, Mr. Chivington believed, 
could be worked out among corn millers, 
if the membership desired to take defi- 
nite steps. 

rhe federation was among the first of 
milling associations, Mr. Chivington re- 
ported, to take up uniform cost ac- 
counting. Through the activities of the 
committee on cost accounting, composed 
of Messrs. Bowman, Adams, Miller, 
Morrison and Corman, a monthly cost 
questionnaire was sent out for a period, 
with the expectation that a majority of 
members would answer the questions. 
In this the committee was disappointed. 
I'he number of reports fell off, and the 
plan was temporarily abandoned, There 
was no subject of greater importance, 
Secretary Chivington said, than uniform 
cost accounting. Many ills of corn mill- 
ing could be traced to a lack of knowl- 
edge of costs or proper distribution of 
items of expense in combination milling. 

The membership of the federation, the 
secretary reported, had been maintained. 
\ number of corn millers were not af- 
filiated with the federation, but were di- 
rectly benefited by its activities, and he 
believed they should help to bear the ex- 
pense of maintaining the national or- 
ganization. Members were urged to try 
to bring such mills into the fold. The 
issociate members continued to lend 
their valuable support, ‘and as lists of 
these were sent out periodically, it would 
be well, he said, for active members to 
favor concerns, which were helping to 
keep the association going, whenever 
possible to do so. 

The federation package differentials 
were now practically in universal use by 
corn millers throughout the country, he 
said. Because these tables were pre- 
pared along scientific lines, their value 
forced their adoption. This was one of 
the most important activities of the fed- 
eration, and members of the committee 
in charge of this work were to be con- 
gratulated. 

Mr. Chivington commented upon the 
failure of Congress to pass the decimal 
weight bill, although it was favorably re- 
ported by the House committee. An 
overcrowded calendar was responsible. 
The fight for this measure will be re- 
sumed, and the federation will co-op- 
erate with the Millers’ National Federa- 
tion and other organizations interested in 
the passage of such a measure. 


A HISTORY OF BUSINESS 


_The only speaker at the opening ses- 
sion was John N. Van der Vries, of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, who took for his subject “John 
Doe, American Business Man.” His re- 
marks were highly educational. He re- 
viewed the history of American business 
from its origin, and explained various 
devious practices that had crept in, due 
to individual attempts to secure trade, 
Saying that many of them were not based 
upon sound principles. He cited numer- 
ous industries that by organization, co- 
operation and co-ordinated advertising 
had increased sales immensely, doing 
away with cutthroat competition, and 
emphasized the importance and necessity 
of uniform cost accounting. 

_ Friday afternoon’s session was execu- 
tive. The topics discussed were sales 
reporting and selling for deferred ship- 
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ment. After a long and earnest discus- 
sion, the federation reaffirmed its deter- 
mination not to sell beyond 60 days, and 
the following clause, it was decided, 
should be stamped upon all contracts ex- 
cept for export: “This contract is made 
for reasonably scattered shipment within 
60 days, specifications to be furnished 
not less than 10 days before date of 
shipment, the seller reserving the right, 
after expiration of 60 days, to cancel 
the contract, sell products for custom- 
er’s account, or extend for not over 30 
days at an additional charge of 25c per 
bbl.” 

In the evening the annual dinner was 
given at the Congress Hotel. A large 
number of allied trades representatives 
attended. There were no addresses, Mr. 
Chivington having decided several years 





sary factors, he said, was a good classi- 
fication of accounts. Millers should seg- 
regate costs of power, mill’s costs, labor 
expenses, delivery costs, selling expenses, 
general expenses, interest, discounts, of- 
fice expenses, etc., etc. In figuring costs, 
he said, they should be based on the per- 
centage of operations as, naturally, the 
costs on a 24-hour run would be less 
than on a 10- or 8-hour run. Several 
members suggested that the industry 
would be the better for it if millers 
would base their cost on 8- or 12-hour 
operations, instead of 24, as very few 
mills were fortunate enough to be able 
to keep their plants going full time. 


THE ATTENDANCE 
W. N. Adams, Arkadelphia (Ark.) 
Milling Co; J. W. Craver, Aunt Jemima 


J. W. Craver 


Re-elected President of the American Corn Millers’ Federation at the 
Annual Meeting in Chicago 


ago to eliminate this feature of federa- 
tion dinners. 

The first business on the program of 
Saturday morning, Dec. 6, was the re- 
port of the nominating committee, which 
was composed of T. B. Andrews, L. J. 
Licht, and Carroll Thibault. The report 
was unanimously adopted. There were 
short talks by several members on the 
excellent manner in which the president 
and secretary had conducted their re- 
spective offices. 

The rest of the session was devoted to 
general discussions on uniform cost ac- 
counting. Mr. Craver said that lack of 
knowledge was the main cause of the 
poor situation of the industry in recent 
years. He expressed the opinion that 
a committee should be appointed to 
feature this work. Mr. Chivington said 
that last fall J. M. Ullman, an expert 
on cost accounting for corn millers, had 
prepared for the federation a list of 
items that should be taken into consid- 
eration when figuring costs of milling 
corn. Mr. Ullman, he said, had given 
the federation much voluntary help, and 
also had agreed to discuss this work at 
this session. 

Mr. Ullman then developed the sub- 
ject of cost accounting, bringing out va- 
rious methods of figuring costs per bush- 
el, per barrel, per cwt, daily costs and 
costs by departments. Among the neces- 


Mills Co., St. Joseph, Mo; T. M. Chiv- 
ington, secretary American Corn Millers’ 
Federation, Chicago; C. A. Godfrey, 
Beaver Valley Milling Co., Des Moines, 
Iowa; T. B. Andrews, Davis & Andrews 
Co., Memphis, Tenn; E. Nattkemper, De- 
catur (Ill.) Milling Co; G. W. Haynes, 
Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn; 
B. J. Kern, R. B. Lancaster, L. De 
Burger, Elevator Milling Co., Spring- 
field, Ill; R. B. Crawford, A. H. Eisen- 
menger, Louisville (Ky.) Cereal Mill Co; 
Max A. Miller, Miller Cereal Mills, 
Omaha, Neb; Robert C. Miner, Miner- 
Hillard Milling Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa; 
R. J. Anderson, Moore-Lowry Flour 
Mills Co., Kansas City; J. H. Genung, 
Mount Vernon (Ind.) Milling Co; R. A. 
Henderson, Mystic Mills, Sioux City, 
Iowa; L. J. Licht, R. F. Licht, Patent 
Cereals Co., Geneva, N. Y; H. J. Patt- 
ridge, The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis; Lyman Perrin, Perrin-Brouse- 
Skidmore Grain & Milling Co., Cincin- 
nati; C. A. Wernli, Plymouth Milling 
Co., Le Mars, Iowa; Robert E. Sterling, 
The Northwestern Miller, Kansas City; 
E. J. White, Chicago; E. V. Mashburn, 
Shawnee (Okla.) Milling Co; L. C. Stair, 
J. Allen Smith & Co., Knoxville, Tenn; 
Carroll Thibault, Thibault Milling Co., 
Little Rock, Ark; C. J. Travis, Wash- 
burn Crosby Co., Louisville, Ky; Ashby 
Miller, Washburn Crosby Co., Minne- 
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apolis; J. F. Weinmann, J. F. Wein- 
mann Milling Co., Little Rock, Ark; 
Ellsworth Huffman, Columbus, Ohio; 
John N. Van der Vries, Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, Chicago; 
A. P. Husband, secretary Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, Chicago; A. M. Marsh, 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis; J. L. Welsh, Butler-Welsh Grain 
Co., Omaha, Neb; W. J. Edwards, W. J. 
Edwards Grain Co., St. Louis; W. C. 
Essmueller, Essmueller Mill Furnishing 
Co., St. Louis; Charles E. White, Fulton 
Bag & Cotton Mills, St. Louis; W. W. 
Marshall, Lathrop-Marshall Grain Co., 
Kansas City; F. S. Papez, Sprout, Wal- 
dron & Co., Chicago; John H. Peek, 
Percy Kent Bag Co., Inc., Buffalo, N. 
Y; Frank Taylor, Taylor Grain Co., 
Omaha, Neb; G. F. Dristy, Updike 
Grain Corporation, Omaha, Neb; John 
E. Bacon, D. E. Hobelman, American 
Miller, Chicago; William Friese, Feed- 
stuffs, Chicago; N. C. Evans, National 
Miller, Chicago; H. A. Shepard, Price 
Current Grain Reporter, Chicago; Sam- 
uel Sosland, Southwestern Miller, Kan- 
sas City; C. W. Chapin, B. F. Grubbs, 
Chapin & Co., Chicago; P. H. Anderson, 
Memphis, Tenn; Gerald C. Wheeler, 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C; S. T. Edwards, 
feed engineer, Chicago; P. H. Raschke, 
Vittor Chemical Works, Chicago; S. O. 
Werner, The Northwestern Miller, Chi- 
cago. 


S. O. WERNER. 


SYDNEY ANDERSON MEETS 
NEW YORK FLOUR TRADE 


New York, N. Y., Dec. 8.—(Special 
Telegram )—Sydney Anderson, president 
Millers’ National Federation, met with 
representatives of various branches of 
the flour trade at a round table confer- 
ence in the Produce Exchange Luncheon 
Club today. The entire distributing side 
of the flour business was discussed at 
considerable length, and results indicat- 
ed that the milling and distributing ends 
of the flour business would be brought 
much closer together. 

W. QUACKENBUSH. 








TOLEDO BAKERY ENTERS 


NEW PURITY COMBINATION 


Totevo, Outo.—The Tri-State Baking 
Co., Toledo, Ohio, has entered the new 
bakery merger known as the Purity 
Bakeries Corporation, incorporated in 
Delaware Dec. 2, with a capital of $15,- 
000,000 preferred stock, 400,000 shares 
class A common stock and 500,000 class 
B common stock. Charles G. De Argen- 
tage, manager Toledo plant, has an- 
nounced that the merger will take over 
15 plants in Minneapolis, St. Paul, Du- 
luth, Indianapolis, Detroit, Flint, Bat- 
tle Creek, Jackson, Cincinnati, Colum- 
bus, Hamilton and Akron, 

The Toledo plant was a part of the 
Tri-State Baking Co. of Michigan, and 
has a capacity of 50,000 lbs bread a 
day. It had been planned to erect a 
new plant at Toledo to cost $500,000, 
but since this merger the size of the pro- 
posed Toledo plant may be increased to 
represent an investment of $1,000,000. 

W. H. Wicer. 


DETROIT BAKERY JOINS 
CONTINENTAL MERGER 


Torevo, Ounro.—The Wagner Baking 
Co., Detroit, Mich., has been taken over 
by the Continental Bakery Corporation, 
according to announcement made last 
week. This is one of the leading and 
most substantial bakery concerns at De- 
troit, having a thoroughly up-to-date 
plant built only a few years ago, fol- 
lowing an inspection of bakery plants 
pretty much over the entire world to 
make sure of incorporating the latest 
methods, The Wagners have been very 
successful and have a high reputation 
commercially and financially, and for 
the quality of their product. 

W. H. Wicorn. 








French millers in some departments 
find it impossible to make the required 
78 per cent extraction with much of the 
wheat, which is of poor quality and un- 
der weight. 
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NEW ORGANIZATION 
OF BAG COMPANIES 


Seven Companies to Consolidate as Branches 
of Single Concern, Under Name 
of Chase Bag Co. 


An important consolidation within the 
bag manufacturing industry has just 
been announced, and will become effec- 
tive Jan. 1. It brings together, under 
the name of the Chase Bag Co., the fol- 
lowing concerns: American Bag Co., 
Memphis, Tenn; Buffalo (N. Y.) Bag 
Co; Chase Bag Co., St. Louis; Chase 
Bag Co., Kansas City; Cleveland-Akron 
Bag Co., Cleveland, Ohio; Milwaukee 
(Wis.) Bag Co. and Northern Bag Co., 
Minneapolis. 

Each of these companies will, under 
the new plan, become a branch of the 
central organization, but each will retain 
its original identity and continue under 
its present management. The geograph- 
ical distribution of these companies is 
such that they can function as branches 
of a single company with only slight 
changes in their fields of activity, and 
can render more efficient service to 
their customers through having a cen- 
tral purchasing and financial organiza- 
tion. 

The executive headquarters of the con- 
cern will be in New York City, and the 
present offices of the Chase Bag Co, in 
the Woolworth Building will be enlarged 
to take care of the new requirements. 





CONGESTION OF GRAIN AT 
NEW YORK THREATENED 


New York, N. Y.— Figures on freight 
shipments, compiled by the American 
Railway Association, indicate a peculiar 
condition, which may cause some conges- 
tion in the New York market, although 
the peak of the 1924 freight traffic has 
been successfully passed. This is due 
to the fact that a decrease in the export 
demand has left a large amount of grain 
in storage here, with a great deal also 
moving through Buffalo to Atlantic sea- 
ports. In Philadelphia the Philadelphia 
& Reading has limited shipments to cars 
that have received special permits, and 
Montreal is blocked. 

On Dec. 2, as announced by the Ameri- 
can Railway Association, there were 7,750 
carloads of grain in storage, 3,803 in rail- 
road yards and 1,250 en route to New 
York from Buffalo. Against this sup- 
ply there were only enough ships in 
sight to carry 1,100 carloads to foreign 
ports. The car supply is good, and the 
difficulty arises out gf a lack of foreign 
demand rather than inability on the part 
of railroads to handle traffic. 

The early part of October showed a 
healthy demand, but shipments went 
chiefly from Montreal. In November 
approximately 40 per cent less was 
shipped from both New York and Mont- 
real, with clearances from the latter city 
about twice the size of New York’s, 
and much of it on consignment. This 
has put foreign buyers in a more inde- 
a. position, so they are asking for 
yetter prices, which have not been ob- 
tainable; as a result, export sales have 
fallen off, leaving railroads facing a 
storage problem. In view of worldwide 
conditions, an increased demand is 
looked for shortly. 

W. QUACKENBUSH. 


A CORRECTION 


Torevo, Onto.—F. H. Price, of F. H. 
Price & Co., New York, export agent of 
the Millers’ National Federation, makes 
a correction of an error inadvertently 
made in reporting his talk at the recent 
meeting of the Ohio Millers’ State Asso- 
ciation at Columbus. He was reported 
as having said “that the ocean carriers 
working under private contracts were 
not subject to the laws of the country.” 

Referring to this he writes that “such 
a statement being read by steamship 
companies and exporters who know all 
about it would meet with derision, and 
I very much hope that you will make an 
effort to correct the wrong impression 
that has been created. What I did ac- 
tually say was, ‘On the high seas the 
water carrier’s conduct is largely gov- 
erned by such contracts as he may make 
with shippers. For that reason his regu- 
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lation arises largely from the interpre- 
tation and enforcement of laws affecting 
the right of contract,” It is obvious to 
any one that no common carrier is be- 
yond the law of either the country where 
he loads and discharges, or of the coun- 
try of his flag, but it is nevertheless true 
that the water carrier is not under such 
regulation as, for instance, that which 
the Interstate Commerce Commission ex- 
ercises over the railroad companies of 
this country, nor is the water carrier 
held liable in the same way and to the 
same extent as are our railroad com- 
panies,” 
W. H. Wicern. 


PURCHASE OF H-O CEREAL 
CO. AN IMPORTANT MOVE 


New Yorx, N. Y.—The purchase of 
the H-O Co., of Buffalo, by the Standard 
Milling Co., as announced in last week’s 
issue of The Northwestern Miller, will 
make Buffalo one of the most important 
cereal manufacturing centers of this con- 
tinent. Purchase was effected through 
the Standard Milling Co.’s subsidiary, 
the Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Co. The 
H-O Cereal Co. of Canada, Ltd., was in- 
cluded in the transaction. 

Much of the machinery and equipment 
of the Hecker Cereal Co, of New York 
will be moved to Buffalo, and when the 
consolidation has been completed the 
executive sales offices of the combined 
companies will be in Buffalo. There will 
be branch offices in New York and other 
eastern cities, on the Pacific Coast, in 
Canada and abroad. 

The following representatives of the 
Standard Milling Co. will be added to 
the directorate of the two companies: 
G. K. Morrow, president Gold Dust 
Corporation; A. P. Walker, president 
Standard Milling Co; Alfred Jaretski, of 
Sullivan & Cromwell; F. L. Rodewald 
and Henry P. Werner. 

The H-O mill in Buffalo has in re- 
cent years been enlarged with a view 





to future expansion and has ample fa- 
cilities, for the present, for the larger 
operations to be conducted there. To 
make more room for manufacturing at 
the mill, the offices of the H-O Co., now 
at the mill, will be removed to the Gen- 
esee Building, Buffalo, occupying the 
entire fifteenth floor. 
W. QuackKENBUSH. 


F, A. HOLLISTER HEADS 
NEW YORK STATE BAKERS 


New Yorx, N. Y.—The New York 
State Bakers’ Association elected the 
following new officers at its convention 
here last week: F. A. Hollister, presi- 
dent; B. A. Cushman, first vice presi- 
dent; George P. Reuter, second vice 
president; Ernest B. Keirstead, treas- 
urer; Frank A. Lyon, secretary. New 
members of the executive committee for 
three years are Frederic H. Frazier and 
M. J. Murphy. 

The closing session on Dec. 3 was ad- 
dressed by Dr. H. E. Barnard on in- 
creased bread consumption. Peter G. 
Pirrie spoke on “Bread.” Miss Claribel 
Nye, of Cornell University, discussed 
bread advertising. Senator Ellwood M. 
Rabenold talked of legislation, urging 
support for a bill defining bread stand- 
ards. 





Bruno C. Scuminr. 





FORMER MILLERS’ SECRETARY DIES 

Cuicaco, Iru.—Louis T. Jamme, who 
was secretary of the Millers’ National 
Federation in 1904-1905, died suddenly 
in Chicago Dec. 3. Mr. Jamme was well 
known to millers in this country. In 
late years he was interested in the real 
estate firm of Hodge, Nicholson & 
Jamme, Chicago. His death occurred at 
a meeting of the Chicago Real Estate 
Board, of which he was vice president. 
Mr. Jamme was considered an expert on 
industrial realty. He is survived by his 
widow and a nine-year-old son. 


S. O. Werner. 








CENSUS REPORT ON FLOUR OUTPUT 


NOTE.—The monthly flour output figures of the Bureau of the Census represent ap- 
proximately 85 per cent of the total production of all the mills grinding 5,000 or more bbis 


of flour annually. 


mills, not covered in the monthly census reports. 


Allowance should also be made for the flour production of the smaller 


A careful comparison of the census 


figures with commercial estimates, covering the entire period since May 1, 1923, indicates 
that the average monthly census estimate of flour production is 81 per cent of the probable 


total for all wheat flour mills in the country. 


total flour output for any given month— 


Therefore, to determine the approximate 


Divide the census flour production figure by 0.81. 
The Department of Commerce announces statistics on wheat ground and wheat 


milling products, by months. 


ports received since the preliminary bulletin for that month was issued. 


The figures for September are revised to include re- 


These 


returns include only mills which are now manufacturing at the rate of 5,000 or more 


bbls of flour annually. 


The 1,028 mills reporting in October (18 of which were idle) produced 83 per 
cent of the total wheat flour reported at the biennial census of manufactures, 1921. 
The 1,060 mills reporting in September produced 84 per cent of the flour reported 


in 1921. 


The wheat ground averaged 273.6 lbs per bbl of flour in October, 274.5 lbs in 
September, 277 in August, 278.4 Ibs in July, 279.3 lbs in June, 278.8 lbs in May, 
278.7 Ibs in April and March, 278.8 lbs in February, and 279.8 lbs in January. 

The offal reported amounted to 19 Ibs per bu of wheat in October, 17.2 lbs in 
September, 17.6 Ibs in August, 17.7 Ibs in July, 18 lbs in June, May, April, March 


and February, and 17.8 lbs in January. 


WHEAT GROUND AND WHEAT MILLING PRODUCTS 





am—Production——_, Daily Per ct. of 
Mills Wheat Wheat flour, Wheat wheat flour capacity 
1923— reporting ground, bus bbls offal, lbs capacity, bbls operated 
TAY ccccesece 1,054 35,871,116 7,805,106 633,324,409 650,248 4 
August ....... 1,068 44,178,688 9,641,745 772,774,477 653,047 64.7 
September .... 1,069 44,969,038 9,759,968 796,325,380 655,362 62.1 
October ...... 1,069 50,810,445 10,982,508 908,310,889 655,756 62.0 
November .... 1,081 43,606,260 9,402,980 783,668,754 665,858 58.8 
December .... 1,094 37,798,639 8,136,669 678,575,867 660,623 49.3 
1924— 
January .. 1,100 41,833,687 8,969,909 746,040,225 664,458 51.9 
February 1,115 39,180,256 8,432,614 705,402,117 662,480 53.0 
March ... 1,094 38,808,679 8,354,829 698,911,113 656,868 48.9 
April +» 1,082 36,679,834 7,681,886 643,588,475 656,469 45.0 
BERG cccccccss 1,075 36,688,236 7,895,733 660,271,350 651,787 46.6 
SOMO ceccccese 1,060 36,292,869 7,796,954 651,532,272 652,650 47.8 
BO weveveuce 1,066 39,271,674 8,465,048 €96,581,960 646,379 50.4 
AUBUR 2c cccee 1,069 45,433,530 9,842,327 799,698,076 661,172 68.1 
September .... 1,060 47,857,224 10,459,277 823,390,494 650,147 64.3 
GORSROP oscase 1,028 51,211,216 11,229,648 - 973,523,675 638,779 65.1 
STATEMENT FOR 945 MILLS WHICH REPORTED EACH MONTH* 
Average Daily Per cent 
-——— Prod uction———,, Average Ibs wheat flour of 
Wheat Wheat flour, Wheat lbs wheat offal per capacity, capacity 
1923— ground, bus bbls offal, Ibs per bbl bu wheat bbls operated 
September 43,468,887 9,436,296 770,360,205 276.4 : 617,023 63.7 
October... 49,087,951 10,614,602 877,114,028 277.5 17.9 616,423 63.8 
November 41,846,547 9,029,141 751,182,037 278.1 18.0 617,466 60.9 
December. 36,488,056 7,856,506 655,077,259 278.7 18.0 616,279 51.0 
1924— 
January... 39,895,503 8,560,293 709,848,217 279.6 17.8 615,852 53.5 
February. 27,336,121 8,038,588 671,608,025 278.7 18.0 613,345 54.6 
March.... 37,194,526 8,007,774 668,992,081 278.7 18.0 612,933 50.2 
April..... 34,307,689 7,392,067 617,751,141 278.5 18.0 616,399 46.1 
| errr 35,199,179 7,576,490 633,592,316 278.8 18.0 611,652 47.6 
June..... 35,008,772 7,522,517 628,106,048 279.2 17.9 615,805 48.9 
July...... 38,011,982 8,192,333 674,742,722 278.4 17.8 612,507 51.4 
August... 43,783,081 9,487,475 769,697,450 276.9 17.6 612,245 59.6 
September 46,191,862 10,096,013 794,711,154 274.5 17.2 620,352 65.1 


*These mills produced approximately 82 per cent of the total wheat flour reported in 1921. 
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JAMES C. JEFFERY DIES 


Bronchial Pneumonia Ends Life of Former 
Commerce Counsel of the Millers’ 
National Federation 


Cuicaco, I1u.—James Clarke Jey, ry 
commerce counsel for the Millers’ \ 3. 
tional Federation, died on the eve; 
of Dec. 5 at his residence, 101 Bel), vue 
Place, Chicago. He had been ill for sey. 
eral weeks with bronchial pneumoni 

Mr. Jeffery was commerce couns 
the Federation for several years, .; 





ing 


for 
id in 


this capacity took a leading part in the 
opposing of the application of Se. 2 
of the merchant marine act. : 

Several years ago he represented the 
Central States Millers’ Association, and 
successfully opposed the advance in four 
rates on less than car lots in Cenira] 


Freight Association territory. 


For many years Mr. Jeffery aS 
commerce counsel for the Chicago [3:1 rd 
of Trade. He was a prominent mei jer 
of the Chicago bar, and for many \ «ars 


was a member of the board of }:::1- 
agers of the Chicago Bar Associs! jon. 
He was a leading Democrat, being si. 
dent of the Forty-second Ward 1). \0- 
cratic Club, and a year ago was ¢))\(Ji- 
date for judge of the superior © rt 
on the Democratic ticket. 

Mr. Jeffery was born in Chicago, ”'.. 
1, 1879, and attended the Chi ivo 
schools. He was graduated from * i\¢ 
College in 1899 and Harvard law s«}wol 
in 1908. He came from one of ihe 
pioneer Chicago families. His fairer, 
who came to Chicago in 1855, was , 
merly president of the Denver & {tio 
Grande road. His grandfather \ 
one time president of the Illinois ( 
tral Railroad. 

Mr. Jeffery was a member of 1): 
Chicago clubs, including the (|! 
University Racquet, Legal, Literary 
Riverside Golf Clubs. He was 4 
member of the Chicago, Illinois, ssc 
American bar associations. He i 
vived by one daughter, his fathe: 
mother, and one sister, his wife | 
died several years ago. 

Funeral services were held the 
noon of Dec. 8, from the Fourt! 
byterian Church. Burial was at |? 
hill Cemetery, and was private. 
the honorary pallbearers were 
members of the Chicago Board of ‘| 

S. O. Wer 


INDIANAPOLIS BAKERY |S 
ABSORBED BY THE PURITY 


INDIANAPOLIS, INp.—The Grocers 
ing Co. plant at 957 West New 
Street, where Sweetheart bread is |). v4, 
was turned over Dec. 6 to the new 
corporated Purity Bakeries Co: 
tion, according to Henry E. Selwrte- 
meier, treasurer and general manay: © of 
the plant. 





a 


Curis O. Ap 


CREAM MEAL PRICES 
IN LEADING MARKETS 


Prevailing prices for cream corn cal, 
barrel, car lots, basis 100’s, to various 
rate basing points, Dec. 9, were as © »!- 
lows: Cairo, IIl., $5.65; St. Louis, $5.°); 
Memphis, Tenn., $5.80; Little Rock, .\ 
$5.90; Louisiana (group 1), $6.10; \\w 
Orleans, $6.15; Kansas City, $5.60. 


CHARGES FRAUD, ASKS NEW TERIA! 

Pirrssurcu, Pa.—Charges that ju) 
verdicts for $30,000 against Henry 
Garman were obtained by fraud ai! 
perjury are made in a motion for 
new trial by counsel for Mr. Garm« 
The suits, brought by John D. and Har’: 
H. Greybill against Mr. Garman, © 
sulted from a dispute about the vali 
of stock of the firm of Hoffer & Ga: 
man, feed dealers. The jury award 
Harry H. Greybill $20,000 without i: 
terest upon the surrender of his stoc 
certificates, and John D. Greybill $10 
000 on the same terms. A motion for 
new trial made by Garman last mont 
was denied, and judgments on the jur 
verdicts were entered. The petition fo 
opening judgments and rehearing of th 
case, filed by Mr. Garman,.contends tha 
Mr. Greybill in a letter written to 
clergyman, prior to the trial, mad: 
statements which contradicted his test! 
mony at the trial. Cc. C. Larus. 
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MINNEAPOLIS 


On only two days last week was there 
any activity in flour, and even then book- 
ings probably did not exceed 50 per cent 
of the capacity of the mills that reported 
sales. Demand is reported by most mills 
as discouragingly light. Few look for 
any improvement now until after Jan. 1. 
A little is being booked on the upturns, 
but there is no general buying. A ma- 
jority of the trade probably has enough 
booked to carry it for another 30 to 60 
days, and will hardly display much in- 
terest until after the turn of the year. 
At that time, if ever, there should be 
good buying. 

‘The feeling in the trade is that, as the 
crop year advances, good milling wheat 
will become more scarce, and that pres- 
ent values will appear low’ next spring. 
\t the same time, buyers are not now 


prepared to contract ahead. Road rep- 
resentatives declare that they probably 
would buy freely if the market should 


have a temporary setback, but if prices 
hold they will wait until forced to pur- 
chase. 

Shipping directions with some mills are 
fairly satisfactory, but with the major- 
ity they are disappointing. As a general 
rule, mills have more business on their 
books than a year ago, but buyers hold 
hack directions, although they have a nice 
profit in their purchases. This feature 
niay become more pronounced as the an- 
nual stock taking period approaches. 

Spring clears are still in active re- 
quest, but mill offerings are necessarily 
restricted on account of the light pro- 
duction. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
ne¢ apolis, per 196 lbs: 


Dec. 9 Year ago 

patent, 98-lb 
BD bvccneeececes $8.85@9.30 $6.00@6.75 
ndard patent ...... 8.65@8.90 5.85@6,.25 
ond patent ........ 8.40@8.60 5.75@6.05 
‘ancy clear, jute.... 7.35@7.65 ....@.... 
First clear, jute ..... 6.60@6.90 5.00@5.10 
*second clear, jute.... 5.00@5.85 3.25@3.30 

DURUM 


No interest whatever is displayed in 
semolinas. The mills are working on old 
bookings, and they figure that the trade 
will be ready to buy again shortly after 
the holidays. More or less complaint is 
heard in regard to prices, but with durum 
wheat high and scarce, the chances are 
more in favor of an advance than a de- 
cline. Consequently, quotations are held 
firm. Foreign inquiry has ceased for the 
time being. 

No. 2 semolina is quoted at 444@45%c 
lb, bulk, f.o.b., Minneapolis; No. 3 semo- 
lina and durum fancy patent, 444,@4%c. 

In the week ending Dec. 6, nine Min- 
neapolis and interior mills made 71,008 
bbls durum products, compared with 66,- 
740 the previous week. 

The range of No. 1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Dec. 6 
was $1.464%4@1.60, and of No. 1 durum 
31.434%@1.55. No 1 amber closed 
Dec. 9 at $1.49@1.58, and No, 1 durum 
at $1.48@1.56. 


RYE FLOUR 


Rye millers report scattering sales last 
week. Some of these were to customers 
who recently were claiming that Minne- 
apolis prices were 30@40c bbl out of line 
with other markets. The indications are 
that the trade is interested, but prices 
too high to warrant buying far in ad- 
vance of needs. Temporarily, mills are 
well supplied with orders and shipping 
directions. A feature of interest is the 
narrowing of the spread between white 
and dark rye. Oct. 1, the two grades 
were $2@2.20 apart; today the differ- 
ence is only $1@1.20. Pure white is 
quoted at $6.90@7 bbl, in 98-lb cottons, 


f.o.b., Minneapolis, and pure dark at 
$5.70@6. 

Five northwestern rye mills last week 
made 11,275 bbls rye flour, compared 
with 12,144 a week ago. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLIS IN OPERATION 


Of the 28 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 124% were in operation Dec. 9: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.’s A 
mill. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s A mill. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A South, 
Phoenix and Palisade mills. 

Washburn Crosby Co., C (one half), D, E, 
G and North Star mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Minneapolis mills, with 
comparisons, as reported to The North- 


western Miller: : 
Flour Pet. 


Weekly 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 
Nov. 30-Dec. 6... 559,800 215,325 38 
Previous week ... 559,800 227,556 41 
Year a@0 ...2cee- 561,100 229,969 41 
Two years ago... 560,400 343,432 61 
Three years ago.. 546,000 183,120 33 
Four years ago... 546,000 296,545 54 
Five years ago... 546,000 361,720 66 


Direct export shipments by Minne- 
apolis mills were 7,643 bbls last week, 
none in the previous week, 1,428 a year 
ago and 1,540 two years ago. 

OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, and two from Iowa, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbis tivity 

Nov. 30-Dec. 6... 385,440 215,693 56 
Previous week ... 424,890 249,360 59 
Year @80 occcccce 385,440 226,428 59 
Two years ago... 392,640 244,157 62 
Three years ago.. 421,890 174,325 40 
Four years ago... 411,390 199,214 48 
Five years ago... 392,610 218,497 55 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, in barrels: 

Week Ca- : 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports— 
ing mills ity 1924 1923 1924 1923 
Nov. 1. 61 69,515 272,712 238,810 9,082 1,547 
Nov. 8. 62 70,815 286,825 237,642 16,533 3,379 
Nov. 15. 62 70,815 265,589 256,848 6,156 1,730 
Nov. 22. 61 69,615 280,043 269,583 8,857 7,292 
Nov. 29. 62 70,815 249,360 252,410 5,247 2,648 
Dec. 6.. 57 64,240 215,693 226,428 6,025 557 


WHEAT 

Scarcity of high protein wheat is be- 
coming more pronounced and, conse- 
quently, premiums have advanced even 
faster than the options. New high levels 
have again been reached, higher prices 
having been paid for desirable offerings 
than at any time in the last three years. 
It is not unusual to hear of sales of 
high protein at 25@30c bu over the cur- 
rent option. Millers evidently anticipate 
difficulty in filling their needs later in the 
year and, consequently, are buying and 
storing all the good wheat that arrives, 
which is causing an exceptionally strong 
market. Eastern millers are also buying 
a little for all-rail shipment. 

While offerings of high grade wheat 
are snapped up readily each day, less 
disposition is displayed to take on the 
arrivals of the softer, low protein varie- 
ties. These are inclined to drag. No. 1 
dark spring is quoted at 4@30c bu over 
December, No. 1 dark northern 3@25c 
over, and the ordinary run of No. 1 
northern 1@18c over. The high protein 
offerings of the two latter grades will 
bring 3@5c over the prices quoted. In 
other words, premiums are 2@5c bu high- 
er for the week on the top grades, com- 
pared with the options, while the latter 
have advanced almost as much. 

Based on the close, Dec. 9, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.45 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.43; in southern Minnesota, 


No. 1 dark $1.47, No. 1 northern $1.45; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.43, No. 1 northern $1.41; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.40, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.30. 

The range of No. 1 dark cash wheat 
at Minneapolis for the week ending Dec. 
6 was $1.52%,@1.79%, and of No. 1 
northern $1.5144@1.58%. No. 1 dark 
closed Dec. 9. at $1.614%,@1.83%, and 
No. 1 northern $1.6144@1.62%. 

Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, 
as reported by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on Dec. 6, with comparisons, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1924 1923 1922 1921 














No, 1 dark .....3,264 4,293 1,020 1,460 
No. 1 northern. .2,929 1,393 284 43 
No, 2 northern.. 937 1,615 234 802 
CORO ccccesces 5,345 9,554 2,797 4,503 

Wetels cecses 12,475 16,855 4,335 6,808 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1 to Dec. 6, 1924, 
compared with the corresponding period 
of previous years, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted): 


1924 1923 1922 1921 





Minneapolis ...52,796 47,824 55,757 47,048 
Duluth ........ 82,530 20,974 36,957 31,895 
Totals ..... 135,326 68,798 92,714 78,943 


COARSE GRAINS 

The range of coarse grain at Minne- 
apolis for the week ending Dec. 6, and 
the closing prices on Dec. 8 were, re- 
spectively: No. 3 yellow corn, $1.11@ 
1.1914, $1.1934@1.21% ; No. 3 white oats, 
4AT5Z@52Y,c, 5384%@535%c; No. 2 rye, 
$1.24Y, @1.28, $1.287%@1.29%; barley, 65 
@88c, 70@88c. ; 

Stocks of coarse grain in public ele- 
vators in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s 
omitted) : 

Dec. 8 Dec. 9 Dec. 10 


Dec. 6 Nov. 29 1923 1922 1921 


Corn ... 296 216 80 57 546 
Oats ..22,392 22,139 4,797 13,224 22,196 
Barley.. 1,928 1,690 824 588 1,126 
Rye ....1,223 1,193 7,369 1,555 1,158 
Flaxseed. 426 295 831 36 554 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
of Nov. 30-Dec. 6, with comparisons: 


r— Receipts——, -—-Shipments—, 

1924 1923 1924 1923 

Wh’'t, bus.2,452,260 2,176,160 854,880 999,410 

Flour, bbis 10,178 30,335 223,535 302,939 
Millstuff, 

tons .... 887 324 13,166 14,028 


Corn, bus.. 206,500 945,200 89,910 438,100 
Oats, bus..1,107,400 842,170 1,048,320 633,880 
Barley, bus 708,800 434,280 662,790 305,040 
Rye, bus... 132,500 205,500 75,400 278,160 
Flaxseed, 

DUD cscs 414,450 182,040 101,600 44,200 
CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds in car 
lots, net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis: 
Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........ $48.75 @49.00 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*... 45.75@46.00 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*... 42.75@43.00 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 41.25@41.50 


Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sacks .....@29.00 
White corn meal, granulatedt.. 3.30@ 3.35 
Corn meal, yellowt ..........e+. 3.25@ 3.30 
Be , WN” cbiccvccecicsese 6.70@ 7.00 


Rye flour, pure dark* .......... 5.80@ 6.00 


Whole wheat flour, bbif ....... 7.50@ 7.75 
oe 7 





Graham, standard, bbit .. 7.40@ 7.50 
Rolled oats®® ....ccccecess cs gente ieee 
Linseed oil meal* .............+ 45.00 @ 45.50 

*In sacks. Per 100 Ibs. {Per bbl in 


sacks, **90-lb jute sacks. 


THROUGH EXPORT FLOUR RATES 


Based on the current all-rail rates to 
the Atlantic seaboard, through rates on 
flour from Minneapolis, in cents, per 100 
Ibs, prompt shipment, via New York, are 
as follows: Amsterdam, 60.50; Aberdeen, 
60.50; Bristol, 59.50; Baltic basis, 66.50; 
Cardiff, 59.50; Christiania, 63.50; Copen- 
hagen, 62.50; Dundee, 60.50; Glasgow, 
58.50; Hull, 59.50; Leith, 59.50; Liver- 
pool, 58.50; London, 58.50; Manchester, 
58.50; Marseilles, 61.50; Rotterdam, 
60.50. Via Philadelphia the rate is lc 
less, and via Baltimore 2c less. Through 
rates lake-and-rail, via Duluth, are 4c 
ewt under the above quotations, and via 
Lake Michigan 2c under. 


LAKE SEASON CLOSED 


The last package steamers of the 1924 
lake season cleared from Duluth Dec. 8. 
It is understood that there was a good 
clean-up of all flour and feed shipments. 


BAKERIES STAGE PARADES 


The Purity Baking Co. held a parade 
in Minneapolis this afternoon, Dec. 9. 
There were about 60 motor and horse- 
drawn vehicles in the line, which was 
headed by the company’s prize winning 
four-horse team. Several employees, 
dressed as Santa Claus, gave away sou- 
venirs. 

The Occident Baking Co. will hold a 


1045 


parade through the business district Dec. 
10. A feature of this will be a 60-foot 
loaf, weighing 320 lbs. This came out of 
the traveling oven Dec. 9, and after the 
parade will be on exhibit at a local 
theater, where a moving picture on 
“Bread” is being shown this week. 


CLOSES KANSAS CITY OFFICE 


The I. S. Joseph Co., millfeed jobbers, 
Minneapolis, has decided to close its 
Kansas City office, and claims to have 
liquidated all contracts. I. M. Springer, 
who was in charge of the Kansas City 
office, has decided to embark in the mill- 
feed business under his own name, and 
has organized the Springer Millfeed Co. 
The I. S. Joseph Co. is not financially 
interested in the new firm. 


CARTER-MAYHEW EXPANDING 


The Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co., Minne- 
apolis, is building an addition to its fac- 
tory. This is the third time the plant 
has been enlarged since it was built in 
February, 1923. The addition is needed 
because of the increasing demand for the 
disc separator which the company manu- 
factures. The company is also installing 
upwards of $10,000 worth of new ma- 
chine tools. 

The Carter-Mayhew company expects 
in the near future to announce two new 
machines for the milling industry. It is 
understood they are designed for the 
handling or cleaning of grain. 


NOTES 


Molasses feed is quoted by local man- 
ufacturers at $32 ton, in sacks, f.o.b., 
Minneapolis. 


Stanley Salter, manager Western Flour 
Mills, Davenport, Iowa, visited in Min- 
neapolis Dec. 8-9. 


Quotations on cracked corn and 
ground feed have been advanced $3.50@4 
ton in the last week. 


E. B. Frost, sales manager for the 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., at Win- 
nipeg, spent several days in Minneapolis 
last week on his wedding trip. 

London. exchange was quoted by Min- 
neapolis banks on Dec. 9 as follows: 
sight, $4.6914; three-day, $4.69% ; 60-day, 
$4.67%. Three-day guilders were quoted 
at 40.25. 

Flour shipments from Minneapolis 
during November, 1,006,111 bbls, were 
365,650 less than in the same month last 
year, while millstuffs shipments, 52,960 
tons, were 23,740 less. 


A. F. Koch, secretary and treasurer 
Echo (Minn.) Milling Co., is in the Eitel 
Hospital, Minneapolis, and will probably 
be unable to take up his duties in the 
mill office for some time. 


The Cargill Elevator Co., Minneapolis, 
is reported to have leased the grain stor- 
age at the former Listman Mill Co. plant, 
La Crosse, Wis. This consists of nine 
concrete tanks. It is understood that the 
Cargill interests will use the storage for 
oats, 


The Christmas number of The Eventu- 
ally News, just off the press, is unusu- 
ally interesting. It has a special cover 
design in colors, illustrating a scene from 
Dickens’ “A Christmas Carol.” The 
reading matter is confined largely to the 
Minneapolis staff of the Washburn 
Crosby Co., with brief sketches concern- 
ing the heads of the various departments. 


Work is progressing satisfactorily on 
the new radio broadcasting station of 
the Washburn Crosby Co. near Minneap- 
olis. It will be a 5,000-watt station, and 
will be ready for operation about April 
1, The present broadcasting equipment 
of WCCO, the Gold Medal station, will 
be installed at the University of Minne- 
sota under a “custodian loan” plan pro- 
posed by the Washburn Crosby Co., when 
the new plant is ready for use. 

M. L. Molan, of the Purity Baking 
Co., Minneapolis, left Dec. 8 for New 
York to attend a meeting at which final 
arrangements are to be made for com- 
pleting the formation of the $15,000,000 
baking combine to be known as the Puri- 
ty Bakeries Corporation. This will in- 
clude the five Minnesota plants of the 
Purity Baking Co., four recently taken 
over from the Banner-Grocers’ Baking 
Co., Cincinnati, and six heretofore op- 
erated by the Tri-State Baking Co., 
Flint, Mich. 
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KANSAS CITY 

No indication of a revival in flour 
buying is apparent. New bookings by 
southwestern mills continue to average 
between 45 and 50 per cent, with busi- 
ness widely scattered. The trade seems 
to be booked into January or February, 
and is disinclined to pay present high 
prices for further contracts. 

The situation will apparently be ad- 
vantageous for millers, inasmuch as 
heavy buying will necessarily come when 
the earlier bought flour is consumed. 
Zven at present, the lower prices quoted 
by resellers are not hurting the sales of 
mills to the extent of other recent 
weeks. In many markets, however, this 
competition is still keenly felt. 

Quotations have been unchanged since 
about Nov. 25. Slight advances in 
wheat costs in that time have been offset 
by the rising millfeed market. All 
prices are within a short distance of the 
season’s high levels. 

Export sales are limited to established 
trade, principally in the West Indies, 
and the buying is wholly routine. 
Europe is displaying no interest in cur- 
rent offerings, and few millers believe 
active buying will develop abroad until 
after the holidays and inventory time. 
Domestic demand for clears and low 
grades is strong, and, with the small 
production, most mills are unable to take 
additional business in them. 

Shipping instructions are irregular, 
about half the mills reporting a satis- 
factory flow. In a few instances, they 
are so heavy that mills cannot keep up; 
more often, decided difficulty in secur- 
ing them is reported. Production con- 
tinues at about the same rate as in the 
past three or four weeks. 

Quotations on hard winter wheat flour, 
basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b., 
Kansas City, Dec. 6: patent, $7.65@8.35; 
95 per cent, $7.10@7.75; straight, $6.85 
@740; first clear, $6@6.50; second clear, 
$5.50@5.90; low grade, $5.20@5.40. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 


Output of Kansas City mills, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 
Nov. 30-Dec. 6.... 148,500 120,747 81 
Previous week ... 148,500 112,114 76 

rrr ee 150,900 105,271 69.7 
Two years ago.... 132,900 114,329 86 
Five-year average (same week)..... 74 
Ten-year average (same week)...... 81 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 

Output of 85 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 

souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 

Kansas City, but inclusive of Omaha, 

St. Joseph, Wichita and Salina, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 





Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls tivity 
Nov. 30-Dec. 6.. 379,823 68 
Previous week ... 554,310 351,311 63 
i fee 510,030 307,908 60 
Two years ago... 507,030 351,543 69 
Five-year average (same week)..... 62 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 74 


Direct export shipments by reporting 
mills were 24,230 bbls last week, 22,247 
in the previous week, 23,495 a year ago 
and 21,356 two years ago. 

PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 

Reports of about 80 mills to The 
Northwestern Miller showed sales repre- 
sented per cent of capacity as follows: 





Pn, SE 66 «3663: 646ES Co eke Rees 46 
EE Sie can.g Gin GORE HAs hele 6.8% 68 eee 47 
EE EEE, 65.4. 8'o's 4.00% eob ata Seam d 46 
SRG ekts ek ce anse¥etanwhas ban ende 58 


8T. JOSEPH OUTPUT 

Output of St. Joseph mills, represent- 

ing a weekly capacity of 47,400 bbls, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 
A SE Peer eee ee 42,895 90 
POOUONeD WOON ..ccaccccses 42,114 88 
J Peer 20,821 43 

ee ee GD vc ic kccccvcs 35,544 74.9 


OMAHA OUTPUT 


Output of Omaha mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Nov. 30-Dec. 6..... 27,300 24,954 91 
Previous week ..... 27,300 24,765 90 
BO BOO 6.5<6%0550 23,100 23,431 101 
Two years ago..... 23,100 22,893 99 


CASH GRAIN 


Quotations, Dec. 6: hard wheat, No. 1 
$1.50@1.64, No. 2 $1.491%4@1.63, No. 3 
$1.49@1.62, No. 4 $1.48@1.61; soft wheat, 
No. 1 $1.64@1.67, No. 2 $1.62@1.66, No. 
3 $1.58@1.63, No, 4 $1.55@1.60. 

White corn, No. 2 $1.12@1.13, No. 3 
$1.11@1.12, No. 4 $1.10; yellow corn, 
No. 2 $1.18@1.13%, No. 3 $1.12, No. 4 
$1.11; mixed corn, No. 2 $1.10%@1.11, 
No. 3 $1.08%@I1.09, No. 4 $1.08. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending Dec, 6, with comparisons: 

7-——Receipts——, -—Shipments—, 

1924 1923 1924 1923 

Flour, bbls. 14,990 13,325 137,475 88,400 

Wheat, bus 892,350 1,053,350 1,007,100 338,500 

Corn, bus..1,038,750 485,000 108,750 187,500 

Oats, bus.. 100,300 283,900 82,500 175,500 


Rye, bus... 6,600 6,600 22,000 3,300 
Barley, bus 9,000 49,500 9,100 9,100 
Bran, tons, 1,300 960 5,600 4,000 
Hlay, tons.. 5,676 4,524 2,052 1,164 


H, E. CROSBY TO MOSES BROS, 


H. E. Crosby has been appointed as- 
sistant to F, I. Houser, manager Moses 
Bros. Mills, Great Bend, Kansas, to 
succeed F, O. Jones, who resigned a 
week ago. Mr. Crosby, who has re- 
cently been out of the flour business, 
was formerly with the Pratt (Kansas) 
Mills. Both plants are units of the 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City. 
Moses Bros. Mills have a daily capacity 
of 1,650 bbls. 


PROPOSED RATE REDUCTION TO GULF 


The Kansas City Southern Railroad 
will attempt to reduce rates on wheat 
and corn and their products from Kan- 
sas City to Gulf ports for export, to 
compete with the service offered by 
Mississippi barge lines, it was announced 
last week. The railroad will ask a re- 
duction to 281%c for wheat and 27c for 
coarse grains. Barge line rates from 
Kansas City to the Gulf are now 25c. 
The railroad will file the change in tariff 
with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion at once, so the new rate, if ob- 
tained, would be effective about Jan. 10. 


COMMISSION SUSPENDS RATE INCREASE 


Notice has been received by shippers 
of the suspension of railroad tariffs 
which proposed to increase rates on 
flour from stations west of the Mis- 
souri River to the Mississippi valley, in 
some instances as much as 8c cwt. The 
advances, which were protested by mill- 
ers and grain men, were to have become 
effective Dec. 1. They are suspended to 
March 31. A hearing will be held in 
the meantime by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 


FOR UNIFORM EXPORT TERMS 


In an attempt to establish uniform 
terms for export business, C. V. Top- 
ping, secretary Southwestern Millers’ 
League, Kansas City, has asked members 
to notify him if they are making sales 
on other than the following terms: 

United Kingdom, 60 days; Continent, 
three-day sight draft; Norway, Finland 
and Sweden, cash against documents; 
Mediterranean, sight draft and pay- 
ment through confirmed bank credit; 
Germany, Czechoslovakia, Austria and 
Italy, cash on confirmed irrevocable 


bank credit. 
Mr. Topping said that the above terms 
were in general usage by the larger ex- 





porting mills, and that the adoption of 
them by all exporters would eliminate 
confusion. 

NOTES 

Jay B. M. Wilcox, sales manager Is- 
mert-Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City, 
has returned from the East. 

C. M. Hardenbergh, manager South- 
western Milling Co. Inc., Kansas City, 
spent last week in St. Louis and New 
York City. 

Harvey J. Owens, vice president Kan- 
sas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, is in 
the East, and will be away until shortly 
before Christmas. 

Frank Jones, formerly with the Pinck- 
neyville (Ill.) Milling Co., has been ap- 
pointed southern representative for the 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City. 

C. F. Behr, representing the Allge- 
meine Nahrungsmittel Import Com- 
pagnie, Hamburg, spent part of last 
week in Kansas City, where he visited 
millers. 

T. C. Thatcher, manager Oklahoma 
City (Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co., and 
J, E. Haviland, manager Texas Star 
Flour Mills, Galveston, visited in Kansas 
City recently. 

H. R. Cramer, sales manager Wash- 
burn Crosby Co, in Texas, visited Kan- 
sas City the latter part of the week, 
leaving Sunday for Minneapolis. Mr. 
Cramer’s headquarters are in Dallas. 

H. V. Nye, manager Kansas City 
properties of the Kansas Flour Mills 
Co., has returned from Burlington, Vt., 
where he was called by the illness of 
his father. The latter’s health is some- 
what improved. 

M. G. Neilan, who has been acting as 
assistant traffic manager of the South- 
western Millers’ League for _ several 
years, has resigned, and will enter the 
real estate business. Gerome V. Topping 
is now handling the work. 

A new combination in the sporting 
world was announced last week, when 
the Bread and Milk Bowling League 
was organized in Kansas City. It is 
composed of 10 teams, representing 
Kansas City bakeries and dairymen. 

Reed Jones has been appointed to the 
sales staff of the Larabee Flour Mills 
Corporation, Kansas City, working in 
Ohio territory. Mr. Jones was formerly 
with the Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seat- 
tle, as manager of its New York office. 

The new plant of the Ralston-Purina 
Co. in Kansas City will probably not 
start the manufacture of feeds before 
February, according to F. W. Udell, 
local manager. The mill will be ready in 
January, but will need considerable test- 
ing. 

The old Board of Trade Building at 
Eighth and Wyandotte streets, Kansas 
City, will be called the Manufacturers’ 
Exchange after Jan. 1, when grain inter- 
ests will move into the new Board of 
Trade Building at Tenth and Wyan- 
dotte. 

The Midland Flour Milling Co., Kan- 
sas City, is adopting a 5-lb pasteboard 
carton as a package for its family trade. 
This is the second southwestern mill to 
desert bags for cartons as containers 
for this type of business, the Southwest- 
ern Milling Co., Inc., being the other. 

A public hearing on proposed rate ad- 
vances on flour from Kansas and Okla- 
homa points to New York, Philadelphia 
and Newark, by water, will be held Dec. 
11 in southwestern freight bureau head- 
quarters, St. Louis. C. V. Topping, sec- 
retary Southern Millers’ League, Kansas 
City, protested the changes, and will 
be present at the hearing. 


WICHITA 

Domestic demand for flour has _ re- 
mained the same in Wichita for about 
three weeks. Southwestern territory 
seems to be the best steady source of 
orders. Shipping directions are coming 
in fairly well. Dealers are not booked 
ahead as they were a year ago, but keep 
coming into the market to replenish 
their stocks. There is little inquiry 
from the larger buyers. Export demand 
is also quiet. Prices, basis cotton 98's, 
Kansas City, Dec. 5: short patent, $8.70; 
straight, $8.20. 

There is a good demand for medium 
to choice milling wheat in the cash mar- 
ket, and buyers are unable to purchase 
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enough to meet requirements. Receipts 
in Wichita for the week ending Dee, 5 
were 305 cars. 
_ Receipts and shipments in Wichita for 
November, 1923 and 1924, were, in bush- 
els: 

-—-Receipts— -—Shipment 

1924 1923 1924 





Wheat .....1,638,000 992,400 811,200 44% 
Corm .. 7 . 123,600 363,600 80,400 1 9 
ee 7,500 43,500 3,000 0 
fe in ecigrd dae’ 1,200 de oes 2,400 
Barley ...... 4,800 57,600 1.200 008 
MOP ..ccceee «696,408 2,400 8,400 400 
Milo ........ 4,800 6,000 2,400 609 
Screenings .. Me “stews? coc .. ‘ 


Output of Wichita mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 





Weekly Flour Pct, 

capacity output ofac.- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Nov. 30-Dec. 6..... 65,700 39,659 60 

Previous week ..... 65,700 56 

i. fg) Perr re 64,620 54 

Two years ago..... 64,620 51 
NOTES 


The Red Star Milling Co. is paving 
the street in front of its power hou-c, — 

C. I. McKee, manager Houston, ‘Texas, 
branch of the Red Star Milling Co., vis- 
ited the home office Dec, 6. 

Arthur J. Kelly, of the Imperial 
Flour Mills Corporation, is on a business 
trip to Oklahoma and _ southwestern 
Kansas. 

L. R. Hurd, president Red Star \iill- 
ing Co. has returned from Chico, 
where he spent Thanksgiving, aceoi- 
panied by Mrs. Hurd. 

According to reports received |.re 
from farmers in the western part of ihe 
state, the recent heavy rain and snow 
came at a much needed time and dealers 
are elated over conditions, 

Announcement has been made of ihe 
marriage of Clarence Compton, assis(ant 
chemist in the laboratory of the led 
Star Milling Co., to Miss Marion \ an 
Ordstrand, of Wichita, on Thanksviy ing 
Day. 

John Novak, export sales) manavyer 
Kansas Milling Co., sailed Dec. 6 0» the 
Leviathan for Europe. He will visii the 
connections of the mill in Holland, 
France, England, Belgium and Cer- 
many. 

J. L. Collins, western Oklahoma rej re- 
sentative of the Red Star Milling Co., 
is still confined to his home in Oklahoma 
City from an operation which he unier- 
went here in a local hospital some tiie 
ago. It will be another two weeks be- 
fore Mr. Collins will be able to be 
on his territory. 

E. W. Morrison, vice president! in 
charge of the eastern .territory of thie 
Red Star Milling Co., has returned from 
a 30-day trip through Michigan, (iio, 
Indiana, Illinois and Tennessee, re}rt- 
ing that he sees very little chance for 
immediate business, but that prospects 
are good for the near future in those 
states. 


WACK 


SALINA 

Little change is reported in flour trade 
by Salina millers. Sales were a trifle 
slower over the Thanksgiving holidays, 
but are picking up again fairly well. 
Shipping directions are good. \W ‘iat 
movement is light, 181 cars having |en 
inspected last week. Corn movement is 
also small, 10 cars being received. 

Flour quotations, Dec. 4, cotton ‘'>'s, 
basis Kansas City: short patent $8.10 
8.50, 95 per cent $7.80@8, straight >). 
@7.75. 

Output of Salina mills, with a coi- 
bined weekly capacity of 46,200 bbls, «\s 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 

Output, Pct 


bbis acti 
ew. BO<Dee. 6 csiccsscvce 28,790 
PUOVIOUE WOE. ac ca s00000% 29,430 ‘ 


NOTES 


Jack Hughes, of the Logan Grain C 
Kansas City, visited the Salina grai 
trade recently. 

Alec Paterson, district representati\ 
for the Shellabarger Mill & Elevator Co 
in Texas and Louisiana, visited the mi | 
here last week. 

J. B. Neuhauser, sales manager West 
ern Star Mill Co., has returned from * 
business trip to New Orleans and points 
in the Southeast. 

The Meier Grain Co., Salina, with 4 
capitalization of $100,000, has been 
granted a charter by the Kansas stat« 
charter board. This is an organization 
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December 10, 1924 


of cash grain merchants maintaining of- 
fices in Salina only. ; 

. L. Williamson, vice president in 
PA. of sales for the Shellabarger Mill 
& Elevator Co., is on a business trip to 
Georgia and Alabama. 





ATCHISON 


ade continues quiet, with the excep- 
Pose sales of soft wheat flour. Little 
interest is displayed for either spot or 
deferred delivery. Bookings averaged 
about 45 per cent of capacity last week, 
although one miller took on about ca- 
pacity, mostly of soft wheat, Shipping 
instructions are good, although operat- 
ing time is slightly reduced. ' 
Output of Atchison mills, with a com- 
bined weekly capacity of 27,600 bbls, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Nov. 30-Dec, 6 .-+seeeeeere 22,152 81 
Pre vious WeeK ...-eeereees 23,890 84 


Quotations, basis cotton 98’s, Missouri 
River, Dec. 5: hard winter patent $8@ 
8.40, straight $7.70@7.90, first clear $5.80 
@6; soft wheat patent $8.50@8.70, 
straight $7.90@8, first clear $6.50@6.70. 





COLORADO 


Flour buying continues light, no de- 
velopments. tending to stimulate busi- 
ness having occurred. The tendency of 
most jobbers to work their stocks down 
before inventory time is becoming ap- 
parent and it is probable that trade will 
be light until after Jan. 1. Production 
of mills recently has made heavy in- 
roads on old bookings, but few have been 
forced to reduce operations. Shipping 
instructions are in good volume, 

Present prospects point to barely 
cnough soft wheat supplies to allow Colo- 
rado mills to care for established trade. 
Best grades of hard wheat are also rath- 
er hard to obtain, although plenty of this 
variety is available to mills in this terri- 
tory. Soft wheat prices are about 
steady. 

Quotations on flour, Dec. 4: best pat- 
ent soft wheat $8.35@8.45, standard 
patent $7.85@7.95, self-rising $8.60@ 
8.70; hard winter wheat patent $7.75@ 
7.85, standard patent $7.25@7.35,—all in 
98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Ohio River, prompt 
to 60-day shipment. 


SNOWFALL IN COLORADO 


An exceedingly beneficial snow fell 
over the Colorado wheat growing terri- 
tory Dec. 3. Most of the wheat was 
badly in need of moisture. The snow 
will not only provide this, but will pro- 
tect the wheat from being winter killed. 


OKLAHOMA 


In filling immediate needs, enough 
flour is being bought to make domestic 
business fairly satisfactory, but the ap- 
proach of the holidays and the high 
prices sharply restrict trade. Exports 
are dull, although reports indicate that 
resales of flour in foreign countries have 
virtually eliminated surpluses. Millers 
generally held prices unchanged last 
week, despite slight advances in wheat. 
Soft wheat short patent sold at $9 bbl, 
Straight $8.50, first clear $8; hard wheat 
= patent $8.50, straight $8, first clear 
7.50. 


NOTES 


The flour mill and grain elevator be- 
longing to M. Marks, Crawford, Texas, 
were burned recently. The loss was re- 
pester at $20,000, and insurance at $10,- 
( 


Officials of the Sanitary Milling Co., 
Everton, Ark., report the company plans 
erection at an early date of a store- 
room and office. Practically all of the 
season’s crop of wheat in that section 
has been sold. 


The election of President Coolidge 
cost Gordon Marlar, sales representa- 
tive Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, a 
Thanksgiving dinner in Fort Smith. 
Carrying out a wager he had with Gar- 
vin Shipley, manager of the Shipley 
Baking Co., he was host to employees 
of the company. 

A warehouse, a storehouse and an of- 
fice building, all of brick, are to be erect- 
ed soon by the Garza County Warehouse 
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and Marketing Association at Post, 
Texas, according to A. B. Stewart, sec- 
retary. The association, with a member- 
ship of 400, has done a business this 
year of $500,000. It deals in flour, feed, 
produce, grain and cotton. 

E. R. Humphrey, who recently re- 
signed management of the grain depart- 
ment of the Oklahoma City Mill & Ele- 
vator Co., is soon to open a grain bro- 
kerage office at Enid, having purchased 
several country elevators in that terri- 
tory. Mr. Humphrey came to the Okla- 
homa City company last year from the 
Great West Mill & Elevator Co., Ama- 
rillo, of which he was manager. For- 
merly he was with the Kell organization 
here and at Vernon, Texas, and before 
that was connected with the Chickasha 
(Okla.) Milling Co. Morris Wilkins, 
sales manager Oklahoma City company, 
has taken over the grain department 
management. 





CONFERENCE IN INTEREST OF 
LOWER DISTRIBUTION COSTS 
A project for bringing together re- 

tail, wholesale and manufacturing inter- 


ests of the United States in an effort to 
cut down the costs of distributing the 
wide array of articles for which the 
general public, as the ultimate consumer, 
pays has been announced by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States. 

A conference of representatives of the 
three branches of merchandising activity 
will be held in Washington early in 
January under the auspices of the de- 
partment of domestic distribution of the 
national chamber. It will consider the 
problem of distribution, compounded of 
all the factors that enter, into the 
spread of the price of an article on its 
way from producer to consumer, and 
will formulate a program of investiga- 
tion to be carried on by representative 
committees of business men and econ- 
omists, 

The recommendations of these com- 
mittees, each dealing with a different 
phase of the inquiry, will form the basis 
of discussion at a final conference repre- 
senting all branches of commercial activ- 
ity involved in distribution, and a defi- 
nite course of action to reduce the costs, 
which necessarily enter into prices, will, 
it is hoped, be evolved. 








United States—Wheat Flour Exports 
Exports of wheat flour from the’ United States, with countries of destination, in the 
calendar years 1918, 1919, 1920, 1921, 1922 and 1923, and the fiscal years 1914-15 to 1917-138, 
as officially reported by the’ Department of Commerce, in barrels of 196 Ibs (000’s omitted): 














To— 1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 ’17-18 ’16-17 '15-16 '14-15 
pS Grrr rr rT reer i yr 1 ven eee 5 1 aye ete cee eve er 
pS SS | Se eee reee eT can 17 2 tee 
BURTOME cc rcccecvesccess 3 oes ee eee eee oe 
Austria and Hungary .... oes 1 3 1,156 263 ee 
Azores and Madeira Islds. 16 25 15 4 1 “— eeu ae 
TOREORGSS ccc ccccccccssccs 16 12 15 29 27 9 12 23 27 31 
Belgian Kongo .......... 1 1 6 1 eee eee oss ewe 
EE b Geb wee cs cask en ees 44 50 196 885 867 1,234 524 Pr 98 724 
PP Tee eee 2 1 1 1 5 8 10 7 13 
POTS eee 35 45 19 37 16 ees 8 27 20 oe. 
BPE bxcebsecsdvneccescs 464 426 261 623 280 1 101 301 734 707 
British East Africa ...... eas ese ose 2 ose “ae eee eee owe che 
British Guiane .........-. 4 6 10 22 22 6 19 33 31 41 
British Honduras ........ 23 26 22 30 24 20 22 24 34 26 
British South Africa ..... 11 4 1 45 ove eee cee 10 23 45 
British Straits Settlements ec 2 ese 1 eee oes eee 1 oes 11 
British West Africa ...... 112 78 61 73 74 17 24 60 50 60 
British West Indies* ..... 39 47 41 71 46 47 60 87 85 86 
BOUIMOTIR cccccsccccccccccs eee 1 er eee eee Tr eve ose eee one 
CAMAER cccccccsccscsccess 105 50 73 25 7 61 83 77 50 110 
Canary Islands .......... 12 23 8 27 eee eae 03% 2 24 19 
EE 64:0 405 e 568 «4.6 ae 0:90:00 46 17 1 3 ees ese 2 79 493 254 
0 PRR ae 833 108 16 4 oe ees 9 10 13 
CL 0.0.6 ¥0.4:4 0 0:0.0:4650.68.4%¢ 5 25 10 eee eee eee eee eee eee eee 
I, wun dg Ks @KRe 7404 51 36 19 45 26 oes 2 22 34 20 
CS GEM 8 ca sctscnevees 100 90 75 61 62 1 19 63 60 32 
GE Bhekecdsseseserconee 1,090 1,090 1,066 1,390 1,409 642 679 1,016 1,124 924 
Czechoslovakia ........... se xe pee 115 eee eee cee we? $e ees 
SESS TTT ee 232 196 319 38 141 43 20 168 286 487 
Dominican Republic ..... 82 103 82 130 92 8 26 106 85 76 
Dutch East Indies ....... nee 1 10 45 cee eee eee rT ace eee 
Daten Guiana .nccceesess 26 23 35 29 20 on 6 27 21 28 
Dutch West Indies ....... 23 23 22 26 16 2 8 17 23 20 
SE heck 660s 0000508 88 86 42 77 45 ees 14 56 58 76 
Hathonia ..cccesccccecees 41 41 eee eee ee eee eee eee wae 
Far Eastern Republic..... 3 a see eee 
AE er err a re 243 228 142 1,047 1 81 20 1 35 35 
WRN cc cccvccocecscese 773 474 445 42 ees eos re see 35 
rr Seer 9 10 15 274 4,718 5,015 4,845 1,429 2,886 2,149 
Prench Africa ........+- 13 10 8 236 25 4 1 1 4 
French Guiana .......... 15 14 19 22 20 10 15 26 30 25 
French Oceania ......... 21 17 12 3 eae 1 3 19 23 19 
French West Indies ...... 143 105 93 132 81 33 65 129 130 103 
German Africa .........-- Ke cee a8 cee 2 eve eee oe owe aon 
CEE 6:5 one e sb execrce 1,247 1,497 1,726 1,078 42 nee ee jae es 8 
GERCEIOBE .nccccsccccccess 6 8 26 5 1,213 225 257 7 152 77 
GEOOED co ccccccccccccesese 452 168 332 252 136 49 47 388 453 359 
Greece in Asia ........... oss 61 99 eee ose eee ’6% ‘se < Lin 
a Pree 117 113 88 88 105 6 107 98 132 113 
EL ania db b-0)600 00.0 402-0 380 221 139 361 268 eee 10 127 221 112 
PEE 6.8.6.0 0 00 0500 60 68 66 51 53 48 6 14 43 58 77 
Hongkong .......+sseeeee 950 851 738 193 11 eee 1 61 356 626 
Iceland and Faroe Islands. 2 9 7 29 33 34 23 30 18 13 
Italian Africa ...-ceseces eee oes 6 eee Ke cme ees rr ove 
BE SU peccwecereceasensee 95 49 56 1,410 3,007 2,929 3,385 987 1,074 111 
SOMABIGR cecccecccccsccses 155 196 20 104 46 91 202 193 187 
SOBER cccccccssececsccces 346 382 107 3 eee see 4 54 68 
Jugoslavia eee 1 39 eas ai one o6% eee 
Kamerun ... eve PTT 3 2 
Kwangtung ... 429 153 1 e+e 
EMEVU cccccciscesvcseves 120 55 ee ee 
EMNOUD co scccccctcesseese 1 1 2 1 1 
Lithuania 4 ove eee eee eee ene a 
Malta, Gozo, etc. ......--. 30 54 58 40 ne 83 eae ine aon 5 
DEE a6Gcbé00 vcieseeves * 436 295 353 243 502 66 368 930 728 198 
BEOTOOOD ccccccscsesccccee 87 74 53 83 cee oe ee ese coe cee 
BUOtMOTIMRES oo cccccccsece 1,397 895 1,204 731 1,082 105 69 691 219 1,726 
Newfoundland and Lab- 

TOEGE cs cscescnseccccess 14 22 20 2 12 1 21 55 71 104 
New Zealand . coe oes ove nes 7 32 
Nicaragua .... 62 47 41 61 44 5 15 49 60 63 
PUOTWED ec cccececccscccses 136 241 413 161 46 192 214 715 912 967 
Palestine and Syria ...... 37 50 50 ose eos ha +o0 ree eve vee 
ee PTT Terr ee 87 85 119 101 103 21 59 188 132 130 
POE oa hcts eeceteedeesecee 96 101 62 85 8 6 54 181 98 49 
Philippine Islands ........ 504 416 255 143 55 se ree 76 385 303 
Poland and Danzig ...... 171 57 989 2,250 ase ke cae ciate Hee Jake 
a eee 3 3 2 56 130 89 4 5 2 
Portuguese Africa ....... 19 5 4 13 13 cos 6 13 16 7 
Roumania ......2..seeeee ose ese eee eee 1 ee Tin 
Russia in Asia .. as 5 50 175 ose sas ey 08 06% ive 
Russia in Europe . ene 2 385 171 211 168 35 18 rr 23 1 
BalwASOP ccccccssccscccce 108 89 75 65 63 2 15 67 78 65 
PEE cbcccccceedsccdrsees eee 1 40 151 80 1 78 5 40 23 
Spanish Africa .........- 32 93 10 eee ose eee TT eee cae cee 
BOER cccccseseccesscces 147 111 243 141 32 eee ae 21 95 114 
Bepstsertana .osccecccscoce ‘os 2 ae 12 204 578 182 ue Pe 1 
Trinidad and Tobago..... 6 18 24 53 44 10 31 58 65 58 
Turkey in Asia .......... 1 . 124 163 eee aaa soe see 
Turkey in Europe ..... - 132 1,127 950 417 6 20 
WRPRIRG 0... cwcvccessccess 34 179 45 ee 
United Kingdom— 

Bingland ...6-..-ee0e00: 686 958 1,906 2,230 8,944 8,719 8,681 1,799 1,817 2,746 

WT err rere 683 872 1,405 842 1,331 1,210 1,297 1,053 1,120 1,070 

eT PP eee 273 399 687 363 165 85 76 162 206 338 
VOMGBMOIR .ccccccccccccee 60 82 116 166 125 1 24 146 171 154 
Virgin Islands ..........- 28 29 27 27 20 23 24 19 18 21 

TARE oc ceccccvcccese 16,310 15,025 16,801 19,854 26,450 21,707 21,879 11,942 15,520 16,182 


*Not elsewhere specified. 











“The mill will never grind again 
With water that is past.” 


$44 


THE COST OF STRIKES 

According to a recent compilation by 
the American Economic Institute, labor 
strikes have more than doubled the cost 
of living in the United States. Had 
there been no strikes in the past 20 years, 
the present surplus wealth would be suf- 
ficient to pay the entire national debt. 
Measured in money, strikes of the past 
seven years have cost employers $500,- 
000,000, labor $2,000,000,000 and the pub- 
lic $10,000,000,000. Nearly 500,000,000 
working days have been lost in the same 
period. 


PLANNING TO INCREASE THE LOSS 


In defiance of these figures, efforts are 
being made to make a campaign issue of 
the Howell-Barkley bill, abolishing the 
Railroad Labor Board and substituting 
weak and ineffective regional boards 
which can be overawed by the great rail 
labor unions. La Follette is active in 
favor of this return-to-strikes measure. 
Undoubtedly it will be an active issue 
in the next Congress. 

$4 
RIP VAN WINKLE UP TO DATE 

“For the past two years I have been 
trying to get bread made of what used 
to be called ‘standard flour,’ but without 
success,” says A. R. Henniker, Newton 
Berrow, Somerset, Eng., in a letter to 
the London Times, which once upon a 
time had a reputation for journalistic 
omniscience. “My baker declares no 
flour is now stone ground in England. 
That it was so ground during the war 
we all know, but I am credibly informed 
that all the mills have now gone back to 
the metal grindstones. I presume stone 
ground flour is more economical than 
any other. Why, therefore, cannot bread 
be made from it and sold at a cheaper 
rate than the pure white tasteless stuff 
we are compelled to buy now at %4%@l1d 
a loaf more than we ought to be able 
to get a good stone ground flour loaf 


for?” 
$44 

THIS WILL BE NEWS TO CONGRESS 

Farmers, reporting to the United 
States Department of Agriculture, on the 
average, made money on corn, cotton, 
and potatoes last year above cost of pro- 
duction, including wages and interest on 
investment, and lost on wheat and oats. 
Losses were not in cash, but indicate 
that farmers did not receive a sufficient 
income from their products to pay all 
cash expenses of production and allow 
them going wages for their time and the 
cash rental value of their land, 

$44 

HONESTY 

A Michigan baker wants it known that 
there is honesty in the mill and elevator 
machinery business, otherwise he might 
not have been restored to possession of 
the purse he lost recently, and the $81.48 
contained in it. The baker had no clue 
to his wallet, but it came back to him 
speedily through the integrity and in- 
genuity of the mill and elevator machin- 
ery man in question. An uncashed check 
gave a hint of the owner’s identity. 


$44 

FLOUR MILL STOPPED BY FISH 

August Jensen’s flour mill at Reynolds, 
Del., came to a sudden stop the other 
day. There was plenty of water in the 
pond, but the wheels refused to turn. 
Jensen made an investigation, and found 
that the mill wheel had been stopped by 
a huge black bass that had been drawn 
into the race and wheel. The fish weighed 
10 lbs 8 oz.—Retail Baker. 


$&4 
Wherever desirable superfluities are 
imported, industry is excited, and there- 
by plenty is produced. Were only neces- 
saries permitted to be purchased, men 
would work no more than was necessary 
for that purpose.—Benjamin Franklin. 
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CHICAGO 

Flour buying is mainly of a routine 
character, and confined to those in ab- 
solute need of supplies. Sales of sub- 
stantial amounts are a rarity, buyers 
showing no disposition to load up at 
present levels. The general opinion is 
that there will be a substantial break in 
the wheat market, and most in the trade 
are holding off, hoping that this will 
occur. 

The best that can be said about spring 
wheat flour is that there is a fair amount 
of single car lot buying. Prices are con- 
sidered high, and most buyers are con- 
fining purchases to absolute necessities. 
The larger jobbers are not taking on 
fresh supplies to any extent, being pretty 
well supplied. Their stocks are not mov- 
ing in any volume, either, although they 
have fair amounts sold. 

There is a fair single car lot business 
in hard winters, but sales of large 
amounts are rare. The larger bakers are 
not displaying much interest, many of 
them having supplies on hand or con- 
tracted for, which will carry them over 
into 1925. Mills have kept close to ask- 
ing prices, and few seem willing to grant 
concessions, although there is a wide 
range in quotations. 

There has been a little soft wheat flour 
moving to distributors, but pie, cake and 
cracker bakers are not inclined to enter 
the market at present. Many buyers are 
said to be on the edge of contracting for 
flour, but are looking for a break in 
the market. 

There is some business in clears with 
jobbers, but bakers consider prices too 
high. Offerings are not plentiful, espe- 
cially in round lots. Inquiries are be- 
ing received as to clears for export, and 
some business has been consummated, 
although sales have been restricted. 
There is also a fair export demand for 
hard winter straights, and some business 
has been put through the past week. 

Rye continues in quiet request, due to 
the high price, and also to the fact that 
many users of rye flour have sufficient 
on hand for the present. Buyers also 
look for some recession in prices, al- 
though bearish views are not so pro- 
nounced as is the case with users of 
wheat flour. There continues a good ex- 
port inquiry for both white and dark 
flour, but little business is being done, 
due to the fact that bids are not quite 
up to mills’ ideas. The local output 
totaled 5,500 bbls, against 2,500 the pre- 
vious week. White was quoted Dec. 6 
at $6.80@7.20 bbl, jute, medium at $6.60 
@6.90 and dark at $6@6.30, 

Macaroni manufacturers have been 
after semolinas in a small way only, and 
sales are widely scattered and small in 
volume. The only encouraging feature 
of the situation is that shipping direc- 
tions continue satisfactory. No. 2 semo- 
lina was quoted Dec. 6 at 43,@4%éc lb, 
bulk; No, 3 semolina, 44 @4%c; fancy 
durum patent, 44%@4\c. 

Nominal quotations, car lots, basis 
Chicago, patents in cotton 98’s and clears 
in jutes, Dec. 6: spring top patent $8.10 
@§.60 bbl, standard patent $7.85@8.35, 
first clear $6.80@7.30, second clear $5.50 
@6; hard winter short patent $7.65@ 
8.20, 95 per cent patent $7.35@7.80, 
straight $7.20@7.50, first clears $6.65@ 
6.90; soft winter short patent $7.70@ 
8.25, standard patent $7.35@7.80, straight 
$7.20@7.60, first clear $6.60@6.80. 


CHICAGO OUTPUT 


Output of Chicago mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

Nov. 30-Dec. 6..... 40,000 37,000 92 
Previous week .,... 40,000 32,000 80 
ON MD 6 asgcvcces 40,000 27,000 68 
Two years ago..... 40,000 33,000 82 


CASH WHEAT 

The local market was firm, and pre- 
miums on red winters especially con- 
tinued to show strength. Receipts of all 
wheat fell off last week, totaling 186 
cars, against 364 the previous week, and 
106 a year ago. Red winters again were 
in light supply, and mills picked up all 
that were offered. They did not, how- 


ever, display much interest in other va-. 


rieties unless the wheat was extra choice. 
Nearly 3,100,000 bus were delivered 
against December contracts. Most of 
this went into strong hands, and a large 
portion will be shipped out. Sales for 
shipment last week totaled only 135,000 
bus. 

Premiums on Nos, 1 and 2 red were 
12@12%c over December, No. 3 red 9@ 
10c over; No. 1 hard 24%4@3c over, No. 2 
hard 1@2c¢ over, No. 3 hard December 
to le over; No. 1 dark northern 8@16c 
over, No. 2 dark December to 10c over, 
No. 1 northern December to 8c over. 

Nos. 1 and 2 red were quoted at $1.67 
@168% bu, No. 3 red $1.64%@1.65% ; 
No. 1 hard $1.58%@1.58%, No. 2 hard 
$1.56%@1.57%, No. 3 hard $1.55%@ 
1.56%; No. 1 dark northern $1.63%@ 
1.71%, No. 1 northern $1.55% @1.63%4. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Cash corn was firm, and in good gen- 
eral demand most of the week. Re- 
ceipts totaled 1,776 cars, against 1,552 
the previous week, and 1,112 a year ago. 
Shipping sales were 230,000 bus. No. 2 
mixed was quoted at $1.18% bu, No. 3 
mixed $1.14%@1.18, No. 4 mixed $1.13@ 
1.16; No. 2 yellow $1.20@1.20%, No. 3 
yellow $1.17@1.19, No. 4 yellow $1.13@ 
1.18%; No. 2 white $1.18144@1.18%, No. 
3 white $1.16@1.174%, No. 4 white $1.13 
@1.13%. 

Receipts total 235 cars, compared with 
278 the week before, and 30 a year ago. 
Demand was fairly active. No. 2 was 
quoted at $1.33@1.34%ce bu. 


CORN PRODUCTS 


There was perhaps a little more activ- 
ity in corn goods, due mainly to the cold- 
er weather. However, few buyers are as 
yet anticipating their future require- 
ments. Directions are good. Corn flour 
was quoted Dec. 6 at $83@3.07% cwt, 
corn meal $2.90@3, cream meal $2.90@3, 
hominy $2.95@3, oatmeal $3.30, jute, car 
lots, f.o.b., Chicago; rolled oats, $3 per 
90-Ib sack, 


FLOUR PROPOSAL 


The House of Correction, Chicago, will 
open bids on Dec. 13 for supplies of 
hard wheat flour that may be required 
during the quarter beginning Jan. 1, 
1925. Flour is to be inspected to sam- 
ple by Chicago Board of Trade flour in- 
spector. All bidders are to submit at 
least 10-lb samples not later than Dec. 11. 


NOTES 


A Chicago Board of Trade member- 
ship sold last week at $8,600, net, to 
the buyer. 

W. P. Ronan, Chicago flour broker, 
has returned from‘a four-day hunting 
trip in Illinois. 

O. H. Raschke, sales manager Victor 
Chemical Works, Chicago, has returned 
from a southern trip. 

Henry M. Allen, Allen & Wheeler Co., 
Troy, Ohio, recently spent several days 
in Chicago visiting his daughter. 

E. O. Wright, president Wisconsin 
Milling Co., Menomonie, Wis., spent a 
few days in this market recently. 

John I. Logan, president Industrial 
Appliance Co., Chicago, spent several 
days in Kansas City last week on busi- 
ness. 

The Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, has arranged with Wade & Gard- 


ner, Chicago, to handle its account in 
this territory. 

W. J. Grover, of Bernhard Stern & 
Sons, Inc., Milwaukee, was in Chicago 
Dec. 6, returning from a trip to the 
central states. 

L. F. Brown, secretary American Feed 
Manufacturers’ Association, Chicago, 
left Dec. 5 on a’ week’s trip to Buffalo 
and Albany, N. Y., and Boston. 

A, C. Bemmels, sales manager Bald- 
win Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, was 
in Chicago Dec. 2 calling on the trade 
here. He left later on an eastern trip. 


L. A. Arneson, vice president and 
general manager Larabee Flour Mills 
Corporation, Kansas City, was a recent 
visitor at this company’s Chicago branch. 

Otis B. Durbin, Durbin Brokerage 
Co., Kansas City, was in Chicago last 
week, He had been in Decatur, IIl., to 
attend the opening of the new Nafziger 
bakery. 

Guy W. Everett, Everett, Aughen- 
baugh & Co., Waseca, Minn., visited his 
Chicago representative, C. W. Dilworth, 
last week. He was returning from an 
eastern trip. 

Guy A. Thomas, Minneapolis, of the 
Marshall Flour Milis Co., and director 
of the National Tea Co., called at this 
office Dec. 3, prior to leaving for New 
York on a business trip. 

Fred Hamilton, Chicago representa- 
tive Minneapolis (Minn.) Milling Co., 
left Dec. 3 on a business trip to Cleve- 
land. He also will visit his mother in 
Buffalo before returning. 

O. W. Mosher, president New Rich- 
mond (Wis.) Roller Mills Co., left last 
week for California. This is his eight- 
eenth annual visit to the Pacific Coast, 
and he expects to spend the winter at 
Pasadena. 

James G. Parry, manager bulk Crisco 
department, Procter & Gamble Co, 
Cincinnati, was in Chicago Dec. 5. This 
company will hold a sales conference 
of all its Crisco representatives at Cin- 
cinnati, Dec. 18-20. 

Many hundred boys and girls, mem- 
bers of the junior farm clubs from 46 
states, visited the trading floor of the 
Chicago Board of Trade on Dec. 3. The 
youthful visitors were attending the In- 
ternational Live Stock Exposition and 
the International Grain and Hay Show 
at the Union Stock Yards. 


MILWAUKEE 

The flour trade continues of a con- 
sumptive character, but a moderate vol- 
ume is passing. Enough shipping direc- 
tions are being received to maintain a 
rate of production considerably better 
than a year ago. While business lacks 
the snap of early winter in past years, 
the situation seems to be improving. De- 
mand is steadier and more regular, 
the same customers being frequent buy- 
ers. Supplies are believed to be scant, 
which is considered the most promising 
factor in the December-January outlook. 
Prices have become firmer with wheat 
again higher, but flour has been partly 
relieved from the entire burden by an 
advance in millfeed. Closing quotations, 
Dec. 6: fancy city brands of hard spring 
wheat patent $8.75@9.05 bbl, standard 
patent $8.50@8.75, straight $8.20@8.45, 
first clear $7.25@7.60, and second clear 
$5.75@6.25, in 98-lb cottons, car lots, 
f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

Output of Milwaukee mills, as report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Nov. 30-Dec. 6 .... 12,000 6,000 50 
Previous week ..... 12,000 6,000 50 
SORE GOP 505.0406 0 6 12,000 3,000 25 
Two years ago..... 16,000 1,000 6 
Three years ago.... 28,000 4,500 17 
Four years ago.... 24,000 2,635 11 
Five years ago..... 24,000 17,450 73 


The baking trade appears to have less 
preference for Kansas patent than for 
some time, probably owing to the nar- 
rowed price differential with spring. The 
established trade on hard winter flour, 
however, is constantly doing some buying 
to cover current requirements, but in no 
case are future needs being anticipated. 
There is much uncertainty in the minds 
of most buyers relative to the level of 
future prices, despite the consistently 
strong and upward trend of breadstuffs. 
Closing quotations, Dec. 6: fancy brands 
of hard winter wheat patent $8.25@8.50, 
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standard patent $7.95@8.15, straight 
$7.70@8, first clear $6.80@7.40, in 9s.)) 
cottons. 

Better inquiry for rye flour is reported 
by numerous interior mills, and shipping 
directions are satisfactory. Business jg 
confined almost entirely to the domestic 
trade, as the high price seems to have 
discouraged export demand, it being saiq 
that European consumers cannot « fford 
its use. There is always some bidding 
by eastern brokers, most likely for ex- 
port account, but the limits named are 
considered wholly without reason, in view 
of the high price millers are called upon 
to pay for the choice qualities of grain 
they require to maintain their reputa- 
tions. High premiums are exacted for 
choice Wisconsin rye, and this must be 
reflected into the price of the flour. 

Bakers in Milwaukee and other large 
centers containing a considerable per- 
centage of people of foreign birth or ex- 
traction do not wish to risk prejudice 
against their rye bread product; conse- 
quently, they demand only the best of 
the grain, which is probably scarcer than 
in a number of years. On a broad aver- 
age, however, the price of rye flour is not 
proportionately higher than the cash po 
sition, yet this is so far above what the 
trade has been accustomed to paying 
during the recent period when rye was 
on a feed rather than a food basis that 
it may take some time to get bakers and 
consumers accustomed to the new order, 
Closing quotations, Dec. 6: fancy rye pat- 
ent $7.10@7.25, pure white $6.85@ 7.05, 
straight $6.50@6.75, pure dark $5.75@ 
5.95, and ordinary dark $5.50@5.80, in 
98-lb cottons. 

Receipts and shipments at Milwaukee 
for the week ending Dec. 6, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller, with com- 
parisons: 

r-Receipts—, -Shipments— 
1924 1923 1924 1923 


Flour, bbls... 24,060 61,600 16,810 214.440 
Wheat, bus.. 36,400 67,200 376,735 60,425 
Corn, bus.... 47,360 694,120 38,302 55,350 
Oats, bus.... 206,800 532,400 222,000 3 175 
Barley, bus.. 371,200 233,840 69,390 65,790 
Rye, bus..... 69,335 29,715 49,830 15.630 
Feed, tons... 140 1,630 2,660 11,602 


Under declining receipts and a well- 
sustained demand, all cash grain prices 
moved upward during the week, and })re- 
miums were augmented, especially for 
the choicest qualities, owing to their 
scarcity. Wheat gained 2@3c, rye 1(“ 2c, 
corn 2@5c, barley 2@3c and oats 3'4c. 
Closing quotations, Dec. 6: No. 1 Da- 
kota dark northern $1.64@1.70, No. | 
hard winter $1.59@1.63, No. 1 durum 
$1.54@1.55, No. 1 red winter $1.63@ |.(i4; 
No. 2 rye, $1.30%@1.32%; No. 3 yellow 
corn $1.21146@1.22%, No. 3 white $1.19% 
@1.20%, No. 3 mixed $1.191%46@1.20%4; 
No. 3 white oats, 5534 @56c; malting bar- 
ley 85@98c, pearling barley 96c@$1. 


NOTES 


W. L. Blows, of the Blatchford’s Calf 
Meal Co., Waukegan, IIl., was in the 
Milwaukee market on a_ buying trip, 
Dec. 4. 


L. H. Sloan, of Madison, Wis., repre- 
senting the Springfield (Minn.) Milling 
Co., Inc., visited Milwaukee trade terri- 
tory during the week. 


M. R. De Smidt, of the Eagle Roller 
Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn., devoted sev- 
eral days during the past week to coim- 
pany business in this territory. 


C. L. Keator, sales manager H. H. King 
Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, stopped in 
Milwaukee to call on friends in the trade 
on his way home from an eastern busi- 
ness trip. 


W. J. Grover, eastern sales manager 
Bernhard Stern & Sons, Inc., Milwaukee, 
has been spending some time visiting tle 
Ohio trade, and reports an improved 
buying sentiment. 

James Coolbroth, of the durum d:- 
partment of the King Midas Milling Co, 
Minneapolis, spent several days calling 
on macaroni and spaghetti bakers in Mil- 
waukee and vicinity, and also registere/ 
on ’change. 

One of the largest wheat cargoes to 
leave Milwaukee this season, and th: 
largest cleared as the navigation perio: 
was coming to a close, was that consist- 
ing of 303,468 bus taken by the steamer 
Jacob T. Kopp from the Donahue-Strat- 
ton’s North Western houses to Buffalo 
on Dec. 2. 

Twenty boats cleared Superior-Duluth 
on the night of Nov. 30 to take advan- 
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f the season rate and avoid the in- 
jo aes made Dec. 1. The total amounted 
to 4,000,000 bus, making a record day’s 
shipment for the 1924 season. The in- 
creased rate was effective until Dec. 8, 
with the privilege of extension until 
Dec. 12. 

Stocks of flour at mills and public 
warehouses in Milwaukee as of Dec. 1, 
as reported by the Chamber of Com- 
merce, amounted to 11,954 bbls, com- 
pared with 25,933 on Nov. 1, and 70,543 
on Dec, 1, 1923. On the same day in 
1922 stocks were 18,010 bbls; in 1921, 38,- 
083 bbls; in 1920, 18,394; in 1919, 45,811; 
in 1918, 45,490; in 1917, 12,935; in 1916, 
21,120; in 1915, 129,760; in 1914, 139,070. 

Milwaukee was one of the principal 
centers of interest on an American tour 
by John Kovarik, manager, and L. EF. 
Smith, superintendent, Robin Hood 
Mills, Ltd., Moosejaw, Sask., for the 
purpose of research on modern methods 
of cereal milling. They visited the plant 
of the Mapl-Flake Mills, Inc., as guests 
of A. R. Templeton, general manager 
and president Milwaukee Chamber of 
Commerce. The tour was with special 
reference to the rolled oats and oatmeal 
department, which made the MapI-Flake 
mills particularly interesting and instruc- 
tive. 

Grain shipments by lake from Milwau- 
kee have dwindled sharply since the 
rate advanced from 3c bu, the regular 
season rate, to 74c, which became effec- 
tive Dec. 1, with the customary advance 
in cargo insurance premiums. The all- 
rail rate is not high enough to throw 
shipments to water. Walter J. Fitzger- 
ald, principal vessel agent at Milwaukee, 
says fewer vessels will winter in the local 
harbor than usual, because most of the 
available bottoms have been loaded for 
the East to take advantage of the fact 
that the 74c bu rate includes storage 
charges until April 1. 

L, E. Meyer. 





NORTHERN EUROPE INCREASES 
ITS DEMAND FOR FEEDSTUFFS 


The demand for feedstuffs in northern 
Europe is steadily increasing, states 
Foreign Crops and Markets. The re- 
markable development of the dairy in- 
dustry and pork production in Denmark 
is largely built-upon the importation of 
concentrates. In other countries of 
northern Europe there seems to be a 
tendency to increase the numbers of live 
stock, and in such a densely populated 
area this means that more feedstuffs 
must be imported. 

The domestic production of feedstuffs 
in this area consists chiefly of oats, bar- 
ley, root crops, and hay. Reports indi- 
cate that in 1924 the yield of oats was 
good, that of barley poor, of fodder 
roots good, and of hay good but of poor 
quality. The imports to supplement the 
domestic production are usually of corn, 
oats, barley, and oil cake. This year 
corn is scarce and high in price, oats will 
not be needed in great quantity, and 
barley for feed will not be required so 
much as a higher grade for malting. 

There is likely to be a good demand in 
these countries this year for oil cake and 
meal, for which the United States and 
Russia are the chief sources of supply. 

Russia will probably continue to ex- 
port sunflower and flaxseed cake during 
1924-25, possibly in as large quantities as 
last year, even though grain exports will 
be light. With a larger cotton crop and 
a large flaxseed crop, the United States 
will be in a favorable position this year 
as an exporter of seed cakes. Barley 
exports to date have been heavy, show- 
ing a good European demand. On the 
other hand, the United States has little 
corn for export, and the market for oats 
is not unusually favorable, although ex- 
ports have been running somewhat heav- 
ier than last year. 





A motion picture on phases of the 
American rice industry, entitled “Rice 
from Paddy to Bowl,” has just been re- 
leased by the United States Department 
of Agriculture. This film, one of the 
department’s series of educational pic- 
tures, shows methods of harvesting and 
handling rice that tend to improve its 
quality and increase its market value. 
The film will be distributed by the Office 
of Motion Pictures, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. 
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LESS POLITICS, MORE BUSINESS 

Congress is grinding away once more 
on legislation, but no new measures are 
under consideration. It is a different 
Congress that came back here a few days 
ago. The personnel is the same, but the 
disposition is different. 

Less is heard of politics and more of 
business. The Senate has been working 
as never before on the Muscle Shoals 
bill, and partisan discussions have been 
laid aside. Several speeches on the sub- 
ject of waterpower and manufacture of 
nitrates are masterpieces for informa- 
tion. All of which goes to show that 
politicians can sometimes be statesmen 
if made to realize that that is what the 
country expects of them. 

The President’s message was taken 
seriously on both sides in Senate and 
House, and it was generally commended 
for the strong note of economy which 
sounded in every paragraph. Just to 
show that he meant it he made a trip to 
the International Live Stock Exposition 
at Chicago, traveling as an ordinary pas- 
senger in an ordinary Pullman at a 
saving to the Treasury of $1,700. 


PROPOSED SHIPPING CHANGE 


Only one controversy is seen in the 
message. That is the recommendation 


pass upon the question. The proposal, 
however, will have more support than it 
would have received a year ago, because 
the President is now looked to as a leader 
by some who scorned to follow him in the 
last session of Congress. 


LITTLE TALK OF AGRICULTURE 


Little has been heard of agricultural 
legislation except the observations 
dropped by the President in an address 
at Chicago. Congress itself has shown 
practically no interest in the subject— 
perhaps, first, because of the better mar- 
kets the farmers are enjoying and, sec- 
ondly, because of the impossibility of 
accomplishing much in the short time the 
present legislative body has to live. 

There is the barest possibility that at- 
tention may be given to the Curtis- 
Aswell bill, which is a perfectly sober 
scheme for helping the farmers to help 
themselves. The author of the bill is B. 
F. Yoakum, a wealthy student of eco- 
nomics. 

One of the ends to be achieved by the 
Curtis-Aswell bill would be to reduce the 
cost of distribution, which is also the aim 
of a conference called for next month in 
Washington by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States. Mr. Yoakum 
has said that the cost of distributing 





Commerce, in bushels: 


WEEKLY GRAIN EXPORTS 
Exports of grain from the United States, as reported by the Department of 











————_Week ending — - July 1 to———— 
Wheat to— Nov. 29,’°24 Dec. 1,'23 Nov. 22,’24 Nov. 29,’°24 Dec. 1,'23 
BOOED céndesenewscsss 783,000 95,000 817,000 8,406,000 3,400,000 
United Kingdom .... 822,000 14,000 2,549,000 27,090,000 10,264,000 
Other Europe ....... 1,958,000 61,000 4,117,000 44,470,000 11,111,000 
NEE bwieeedvcsane « Saabecs  “S6e08 61,000 41,324,000 16,027,000 
Other countries ..... 810,000 860,000 ssecer 4,517,000 10,932,000 
. ss PPT Teer ree *4,373,000 520,000 7,544,000 125,807,000 51,734,000 
Barley ..... areas 875,000 25,000 907,000 15,301,000 7,572,000 
= ee oe 38,000 174,000 138,000 3,121,000 4,193,000 
CE ese es edteweevers 44,000 5,000 85,000 3,565,000 915,000 
3 RPP ererrerr rer 108,000 131,000 353,000 26,869,000 8,623,000 
Canadian wheat in 
transit cleared from 
United States ports.. 652,000 4,138,000 1,350,000 22,076,000 39,305,000 


*Including via Pacific ports 1,227,000 bus. - 








that ship operations be transferred from 
the Shipping Board to the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation. A bill to carry this 
recommendation into effect already has 
been introduced by Senator Jones, of 
Washington, chairman of the commerce 
committee. There is doubt that the bill 
ean be passed at this session, and it is a 
question whether the next Congress will 
O.K. it. 

The President, of course, has his rea- 
sons for wishing to change the shipping 
administration, but there is also a reason 
for the opposition. A tendency on the 
part of some to uphold the present pow- 
ers of the Shipping Board is due to the 
fact that for the first time in the history 
of the bureau which manages America’s 
merchant marine the board is function- 
ing. 

There will be many votes in Congress 
against the change, for the same reason 
that Mr. Coolidge received a lot of votes 
in the election. Thousands and maybe 
millions of voters stood by him because 
they thought he was running the govern- 
ment fairly well and it was better not to 
take a chance. So it is with the Shipping 
Board. It is composed of seven able and 
industrious individuals who are giving all 
of their time to the one object of de- 
veloping a merchant marine that will 
compete with the other nations of the 
world. 

There have been no scandals within 
the board, and no quarrels. Progress has 
been made in the development of a mer- 
chant marine in face of a lack of co- 
operation by Congress. To disturb the 
present organization is therefore against 
the judgment of many of those who must 


farm products to the consumer can be 
cut in half. 

The bill would divide the states into 
seven or eight operating groups or zones, 
and would establish central operating 
headquarters. Through orderly distribu- 
tion a supply would go to the different 
markets to meet the requirements of con- 
sumers in the respective zones. The ex- 
pense of organization would be borne 
from a revolving fund of $10,000,000 
provided in the bill. 

Mr. Yoakum, because of his own repu- 
tation as a careful and successful busi- 
ness man, has a way of enlisting influen- 
tial support for whatever he proposes. 
His program for helping the farmer has 
approval in quarters that are always 
worth cultivating. 


NO INTEREST IN SECTION 28 


It is a notable fact that not one word 
of protest was heard at the President’s 
suggestion that section 28 of the mer- 
chant marine act should be put down as 
a dead letter. Three years ago many 
men in public life would have shouted 
all sorts of names at any suggestion that 
section 28 was not to be applied. But 
now things have changed. The animosi- 
ties of the great war are well-nigh buried 
in this country, it appears, and there is 
not the tendency to be doing something 
for spite that was so noticeable in the 
last two be agp: congresses. It might 
be truthfully said that the Dawes plan 
has accomplished as much for this coun- 
try as for Europe. It has stopped much 
bickering, and ended much of the jeal- 
ousy and hatred toward other nations 
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and races which once were epidemic here 
during sessions of Congress. 

And just to end any uncertainty as to 
a trade war, Germany has let it be known 
that she does not expect to be a real 
competitor of this or any other nation 
for many years. It had been reported 
that German “dumping” might be antici- 
pated after Jan. 10, when the most fa- 
vored nation clause of the Versailles 
Treaty expires. For manufacturers of 
foodstuffs there is good news in the state- 
ment, also from Berlin, that there is to 
be no duty levied on staple imports. 

But returning to the question of farm 
legislation, President Coolidge gave the 
impression in a speech at Chicago that 
he foresaw some early action designed to 
help the farmer. It was not quite clear 
whether he meant that the farmer should 
be helped by the present session of Con- 
gress or the new one, or whether his 
proposal carried any comprehensive plan 
of new legislation. 

If it was his thought that the present 
session of Congress would put a farm 
aid program on the statute books it must 
be his purpose to prod his agricultural 
relief commission to rush its investiga- 
tion and report. 


INCOME TAX PUBLICITY 


New legislation introduced at this ses- 
sion includes three House bills to repeal 
income tax publicity. Two were offered 
by members of the ways and means com- 
mittee, and one came from a New York 
representative. It is granted that it 
might be a simple matter to put the bill 
through the House, where sentiment man- 
ifestly has turned against tax publicity, 
but in the Senate it might be different. 

In the House the La Follette group 
unquestionably would try to block ac- 
tion. Support to their opposition would 
be given by a few senators who feel that 
their defeat in the late election was 
brought about in part by liberal contribu- 
tions from some of the large taxpayers 
of the country. 


MILL WOULD ESTABLISH 
SCHOOL MILK STATIONS 


Great Faris, Mont.—Business initia- 
tive and community service are closely 
woven into a proposition made by the 
Royal Milling Co. to the Great Falls 
school board, whereby the company asks 
for permission to install milk distribut- 
ing stations in the city schools. The 
stations would serve the school children 
with milk at actual cost during school 
hours, and it has been worked out that it 
would be possible to sell the milk at 3c 
a glass. This would provide the com- 
munity service factor. 

The business angle comes in_ the 
friendlier relation that it is hoped to 
create between the company and the 
dairy interests serving the city. There 
are 11 schools and 11 dairies, and the 
plan would be to allot each dairy a 
school, with the station provided free 
of cost, the mill bearing that expense. 
The mill’s returns are expected in mill- 
feed business from the dairies and a 
friendlier sentiment for one of the city’s 
big industries because of the better un- 
derstanding acquaintance with it would 
naturally beget in the coming generation. 

The Royal Milling Co. has long been 
one of the big payroll industries of this 
city, and is firmly established in public 
favor because of its active support of 
all local affairs. 





Joun A. Curry. 





Poland—Crops 
Grain crops of Poland, as reported by the 
Central Statistical Office of the Polish Re- 
public and by the International Institute of 
Agriculture, by calendar years, in bushels 
(000’s omitted): 


Wheat Barley Oats Rye 
1924 32,84 57,228 177,128 178,630 
[Seer 49,736 76,037 242,671 234,727 
BOER. ccces 42,451 69,558 175,649 197,372 
eer 37,409 56,104 160,286 167,558 
BODO. ccccce 22,740 38,567 129,061 73,660 
BOLD. csccce 22,156 21,838 76,281 103,043 
1911-13 av. 63,500 72,769 193,818 225,729 


Flaxseed crop: 1924, 2,738,000 bus; 4923, 
2,338,200, 


ACRES (000’'S OMITTED) 


Wheat Barley Oats Rye 
Sree rer 3,011 6,388 10,915 
1928........ 2,538 2,964 6,215 11,477 
aa 2,574 2,825 5,941 11,2256 
BEES cvccccve 2,093 2,451 4,753 8,866 
Pree 1,791 1,944 4,119 7,236 

errr et 1,063 1,315 2,440 6,544 
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ST. LOUIS 

Aside from a little spurt in buying on 
one or two days, demand for flour 
throughout the week ending Dec. 6 was 
dull and listless. According to advices 
received by mills from their branch of- 
fices and road representatives, stocks in 
the hands of most buyers are in many in- 
stances quite low. However, very little 
restocking of any consequence is antici- 
pated until after the holidays, following 
the yearly inventory. Shipping instruc- 
tions on outstanding orders are coming 
in satisfactorily. One of the redeeming 
features of the pre-holiday dull trade 
conditions is the fact that business is not 
hampered by price cutting. 

All indications point to a brisk, healthy 
trade next month. Prospects for busi- 
ness in general loom more hopeful, and 
with flour buyers in dire need of stocks 
and a fairly stabilized market, beginning 
with the second or third week in Janu- 
ary, there should be a marked improve- 
ment in demand for flour. Until that 
time, no doubt orders will be confined to 
small lots to meet actual requirements. 

Export trade is quiet, particularly to 
Great Britain and the Continent, but 
some flour is moving to Scandinavian and 
Latin American countries. This demand 
generally is for clears, which are meeting 
with a ready sale, and prices are holding 
up well. 

Flour quotations, Dec. 6: soft winter 
wheat short patent $7.50@7.80, in 140-Ib 
jutes, St. Louis; straight $6.90@7.30, first 
clear $6.10@6.60; hard winter short pat- 
ent $7.30@7.60, straight $6.75@7.10, first 
clear $6@6.50; spring first patent $8@ 
8.25, standard patent $7.40@7.90, first 
clear $6.50@7. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 64,200 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbis activity 

See 27,600 43 
Previous week .. ST. 39 
TD MD 66.6606 cctv cuceenis 39,600 62 
PWO FORTS BHO .cccccsccces 32,200 64 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbis activity 

OS Se Serer 44,400 51 
Previous week ............ 40,200 46 
ME 6. 60.60 5006 60420595 44,400 51 
Two years ago ............ 52,900 68 


WHEAT 


Small offerings of soft wheat, and re- 
ceipts very light. Sound milling quali- 
ties wanted. New high price levels 
reached. Hard wheat also higher. Fair 
local milling demand. Light offerings all 
taken care of. Receipts were 294 cars, 
against 364 in the previous week. Cash 
prices: No. 2 red $1.72@1.74, No. 3 red 
$1.69; No. 1 hard $1.58@1.62, No. 2 hard 
$1.57@1.61, No. 3 hard $1.5614. 


CORN AND RYE PRODUCTS 
Corn products were quoted, Dec. 6, by 
St. Louis mills, as follows: standard meal 
$2.55@2.65 ewt, cream meal $2.75@2.85, 
corn flour $2.80@2.90. St. Louis quota- 
tions on rye products, the same date, in 
98-Ilb cottons: fancy white patent $7.40@ 
7.50, standard patent $7.30@7.40, medium 
$7.20@7.30, straight $7@7.10, fancy dark 
$5.90@6, rye meal $6@6.10. 
COARSE GRAINS 
The corn market more or less followed 
the trend of wheat, but the advancing 
prices had a detrimental effect on trad- 
ing. Buyers were not anxious to take 
hold at this level, nor were sellers in the 
mood to make concessions. Oats again 
dull and nominal, but prices showed a 
gain on the week, the strength in wheat 
and corn being the dominant influence. 
Receipts of corn were $73 cars, against 
$23 in the previous week. Cash prices: 





No. 3 corn $1.14@1.15, No. 4 corn $1.11 
@1.13; No. 3 yellow $1.17, No. 4 yellow 
$1. 13@1. 13%, No. 5 yellow $1.11; No. 2 
white $1.18, No. 3 white $1.15, No. 4 
white $1.11@1.12. Oats receipts, 86 cars, 
against 239. Cash prices: No. 2 oats, 
57c; No. 3 oats, 554%2@56c; No. 4 oats, 
544%4@55c; No. 1 white, 54c. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending Dec. 6, with comparisons: 


7-Receipts— -Shipments— 

1924 1923 1924 1923 
Flour, bbis.... 90,410 98,080 125,300 119,120 
Wheat, bus...752,835 516,830 962,820 388,040 
Corn, bus..... 618,800 517,420 215,480 391,310 
Oats, bus..... 266,000 528,000 424,570 463,240 
Oe: WEesess avtes 5,200 1,090 3,070 
Barley, bus... 38,400 60,800 3,950 7,540 
Bran and mill- 


feed, sacks.. 30,280 ..... ) | eee 
Mixed feed, 
BOOKS 20:0 000 B,180 3 ceces |) er 
NOTES 


M. P. Fuller, of Everett, Aughenbaugh 
& Co., Waseca, Minn., was a recent vis- 
itor at this office. 

H. S. Cowgill, of the Cowgill-Hill Mill- 
ing Co., Carthage, Mo., was a recent vis- 
itor in St. Louis. 

George E. Hincke, president Ismert- 
Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City, was in 
St. Louis a short time ago. 

E. L. Stancliff, general manager George 
P. Plant Milling Co., St. Louis, was in 
Kansas City on business last week. 

No. 2 red wheat sold Dec. 5 on the 
exchange floor at $1.72 and No. 3 at 
$1.70, which is the top price on the crop 
for No. 2 red and a high price for No. 3. 

John W. Bryon, of the Murphy-Grier 
Co., Springfield, Ill., is an applicant for 
membership in the Merchants’ Exchange, 
St. Louis, on transfer of certificate from 
M. F. Murphy. 

According to the monthly report of 
the Federal Reserve Bank for the eighth 
district, which includes the St. Louis ter- 
ritory, business conditions have shown a 
marked improvement during the past 30 
days. 

According to the. monthly report of 
Henry Hoermann, chief flour inspector 
of the Merchants’ Exchange, St. Louis, 
6,110 bbls flour were inspected in this 
market last month. Flour stocks on hand 
Dec. 1 amounted to 71,900 bbls, as 
against 72,900 on Nov. 1 and 95,150 on 
Dec. 1, 1923. 





NEW ORLEANS 
The decline in flour orders during the 
first week in December was attributed 
to stock taking. Credit and collections 
are good, but there is little activity in 
the local trade. Flour prices on Dec. 


4 were as follows: 
-— Winter-—, 


Spring Hard Soft 
Short patent ...... $9.25 $7.95 $9.75 
Se DOP BO oi s-..s% 8.76 7.60 9.00 
100 per cent ...... 8.40 7.40 8.50 
CD 66850058 40000 jinn 7.10 8.30 
First clear ....... —_ 6.90 7.90 
Second clear ..... aae’s 6.10 6.25 


Semolina, 5%c Ib. 

The export business was described as 
fair with regard to Europe, and the Lat- 
in American trade normal for this sea- 
son. Wheat continues to move through 
this port to Europe in large volume, 
especially to Rotterdam and Amsterdam. 

Five of the leading steamship lines 
that serve Latin America report having 
taken a total of 21,980 bags flour for 
consumption in the tropics during the 
week ended Dec. 4, as follows: 

United Fruit Co: to Havana, 2,400 
bags; Santiago, 1,320; Tumaco, 60; 
Kingston, 720; Colon, 400; La Guayra, 
830; Guatemala City, 2,360 

Cuyamel Fruit Co. (steamship serv- 
ice): Tampico, 420; Vera Cruz, 1,730; 
Puerto Cortez, 600; Bluefields, 730. 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: La 
Ceiba, 380; Havana, 3,000. 


Orr Fruit & Steamship Co: Cienfue- 
gos, 900; Kingston, 2,890. 

Munson Line: Havana, 1,350; Cien- 
fuegos, 300; Las Palmas, 1,300. 

Grain inspections for the first four 
days of December included 364,000 bus 
wheat for export. Elevator stocks, Dec. 
4, were as follows: wheat, 2,179,000 bus; 
corn, 252,000; oats, 311,000; rye, 36,000; 
barley, 2,000. 

Flour salesmen in this immediate 
trade zone report business generally in 
good condition. In some localities, a 
prolonged drouth was considerable of a 
menace to crops, but this situation has 
been relieved by recent rains. As the 
farmers continue to practice diversifica- 
tion, the dangers of drouths will be 
largely eliminated. 


NOTES 


Bert Hogan has left the Cape County . 


Milling Co., of Jackson, Mo. 


James Killern, former export man- 
ager of the Fedrico Macaroni Co., has 
joined the organization of the Tugogue 
Food Products Co., this city. 


A. Molinelli, Porto Rican representa- 
tive of J. S. Waterman & Co., New Or- 
leans, has sailed for home, after having 
spent some time in this country. He 
made a rapid business trip from New 
Orleans to New York City just before 
his departure for San Juan. 


H. L. O'Bannon and E. C. Born have 
been promoted to posts of more respon- 
sibility in the J. S. Waterman & Co. or- 
ganization, Mr. O’Bannon now being con- 
nected with the sales force of the bak- 
ers’ supply department and Mr. Born in 
the sales department of the flour section, 


J. I, Munoz, district manager for the 
Washburn Crosby Co., reports excellent 
conditions in Alabama. Mr. Munoz has 
just returned from a 10-day trip through 
that state. He found all the furnaces 
in Birmingham running at full capacity, 
and business stimulated greatly by rea- 
son of that fact. 

R. A. Suttivan. 


MEMPHIS 

Dullness in the flour market is more 
general than for weeks, and the trade 
appears prepared for this to continue 
until after the holidays. The only new 
business reported is for filling in pur- 
poses by distributors who have allowed 
stocks to run a little too low. 

Shipping instructions have been slow, 
for the quietude seems to have extended 
to the consumer, who is trying to get 
through the inventory period with as lit- 
tle on hand as possible. One large re- 
handler says business has picked up 
somewhat, but that it consists only of 
orders on old purchases. A mill repre- 
sentative who keeps in close touch with 
the baking trade reports no disposition 
on the part of bakers to do any buying, 
— h some of them admit they will 

ly around the first of the year. 

“foie have shown no change, and 
prices asked for the best grades of short 
soft winter patent on Dec. 4 were $9.25 
@9.75, with standard patents $8.25@ 
8.50. Best short hard winter patents 
were unchanged at $8@8.30, and stand- 
ard patents $7.50@7.75. Sentiment as 
to the future of prices remains somewhat 
bullish, but the nonbuying attitude seems 
due to something other than a matter 
of price. Basis for good business later 
is regarded as for cotton is still 
selling fairly well at good prices, but 
nothing suggests departure from the 
policy of buying all necessities only as 
needed. 

Corn meal is as dull as ever and the 
range of prices wide. Larger mills were 
holding for $5.60 and $5.65 on Dec. 4, 
but meal was being offered as low as 
$5.10@5.15 by some smaller ones that 
have no facilities for holding their out- 
a Jobbers have been picking up small 
ots of this cheap meal, but claims are 
made that it is not up to quality of the 
best cream from the | oot mills. Corn 
has firmed up, and track No. 3 white was 
quotable Dec. 4 at $1.17 bu and in better 
demand, but yellow was wanted chiefly, 
No. 3 being quoted at $1.23. Most of 
the recent large receipts have been in 
the ear. 

NOTES 

Andrew J. Donelson, whose father, L. 
R. Donelson, was for many years. en- 
gaged in the flour and meal milling busi- 
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ness here, has entered the hay and grain 
brokerage business, and will also handle 
millfeed. 

T. B. Adrews, of Davis & Andrews, 
millers, attended the annual convention 
of the American Corn Millers’ Federa- 
tion in Chicago. 

John B. Edgar, of the mixed feed 
milling firm of the Edgar-Morgan Co, 
has been named by the city commission 
as a member of the river terminal com- 
mission, to succeed S. B. Anderson. 

E. W. Morrison, vice president Red 
Star Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas, spent 
a day here with K. D. Glover, local rep- 
resentative, en route home from a trip 
through the Southeast. H. E. Babcock, 
Sn in Georgia, accompsnied 

im 


Notice has been received by J. B. Mc- 
Ginnis, traffic commissioner of the \Mer- 
chants’ Exchange, that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has suspended 
until March $1, 1925, rates which were 
to have gone into effect Dec. 1 on grain 
and grain products from Colorado, Kan- 
sas, western Missouri and Wyoming 
through this terminal, whereby this mar- 
ket would have received reductions of 
about 3c cwt. 

Georce WILLIAMSON. 


Causes of Sill lies | 


| 
FROM DATA SUPPLIED BY | 


Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 




















BAD INSULATION ON MOTOK 


Fant Milling Co., Sherman, Texas: 
sulation on wires leading to motor br: 
down, resulting in short circuit. 

. * 


HOT BEARING CAUSES DAMAG§ 
North Bend (Neb.) Milling Co: A }ot 
bearing on a scourer set fire to the di 
charge spout. Damage limited to scour 
er, which was ruined. 
* * 


FRICTION OF BELT ON PULLEY 
Blackburn Milling Co., Elkhorn, Ne’) 
Fire originated from friction of belt 
on a pulley. 
. ” 
DUST ON EXTERIOR IGNITES 
Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co., Wase: 
Minn: Spark lodged in dust on roof . 
mill building, under dust collector ¢ 
haust. Illustrates value of Geaniiocs 
outside as well as inside mills. 
* * 


BOYS SMOKING IN STRAW 

Magnolia Milling Co., Seattle, Wasli: 
Boys playing and smoking around pil: 
of baled straw on partially inclosed plat 
form. 

* > 

STOVES USED IN FUMIGATING 

Conejos Co-Operative Roller Mills « 
Mfg. Go, Antonito, Colo: Fumigatin. 
mill by heat method. Steam heatin: 
plant not large enough to furnish n: 
essary heat, and several stoves wer 
placed around building. One of thes 
started fire, causing total loss of mill. 


BURNING OUT OF OIL ENGIN} 
Lon Lycan, Lafayette, Ky: Oil engine 
burned out, and hot carbon sparks cari 
into contact with side of engine room 
Second occurrence. 
* * 


HOT BEARING ON SCOURER 
Peru (Ind.) Milling Co: Hot bearing 
on scourer set fire to machine, and blaz 
was transmitted to dust collector. 
* 7 


TRANSFORMERS DEFECTIVE 


Crete (Neb.) Mills: Three transform- 
ers, located on pole about six feet from 
shed attached to mill building, burned 
out. Some of the burning oil spilled on 
roof of shed, setting fire to it. 





Russia, which last year produced about 
39 per cent of the world flax fiber crop, 
is estimated to have a crop of 433,000,000 
Ibs, according to a report from the 
American agricultural commissioner at 
Berlin, b upon estimates in the Rus- 
sian paper, Economic Life. 
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The Danger of a Bread Trust 


(Continued from page 1038.) 
lic knows of these profits, but not of the conditions which 
produced them, nor does it realize the disproportion between 
a six hundred million dollar corporation and the total volume 
of the baking trade in the United States. 


c. IT IS, ABOVE ALL, A MENACE TO THE AMERICAN 
WHEAT GROWER, AND THROUGH HIM TO THE 
WHOLE STRUCTURE OF AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURE. 

1. The economic distress of the American farmer, and above 
all of the wheat grower, has been one of the chief cares of Con- 
gress during recent years. 


a. Temporary relief to the wheat grower has been afforded 
by an unexpected shortage of wheat in other countries, but 
the next harvest may find this situation reversed. 


2. The wheat grower’s price depends on two things: 


a. On the price which the domestic consumer pays for four 
fifths of the country’s total wheat crop, reflected back to 
the farmer through the baker, the miller and the grain 
merchant ; 


b. On the price obtainable for the wheat export surplus, 
amounting to one fifth of the total crop. 


3. At present the wheat grower is protected by sharp com- 
petition in buying. 

a. Nowhere along the line, from the farmer to the consumer, 
is there at present sufficient consolidated buying power to 
dictate an arbitrary low level of prices in the buyer’s interest. 
In the same way, the consumer is amply protected by sharp 
competition in selling. 

4. The establishment of any great consolidation of buying 
power, whether in the grain trade, the milling industry or the 
baking industry, would of necessity mean the power to force 
buying prices down. 

a. A huge baking consolidation can make large profits either 
by selling dear or by buying cheap, or by both. If it ad- 
vances the price of bread, the consumer pays. If it lowers 
the price it pays for flour, the miller must, in turn, lower 
the price he can afford to pay for wheat, and thus the burden 
is inevitably shifted back to the wheat grower. 


b. On this point, telegrams to The Northwestern Miller from 
governors of some of the leading wheat growing states may 
be quoted, as follows: 


w. From Governor Jonathan M. Davis of Kansas: “The 
organization and announced purposes of the Conti- 
nental Baking Corporation will add another difficulty 
to the many difficulties of organized and controlled mar- 
keting and distributing agencies against which the wheat 
growers have had to contend. It makes more neces- 
sary than ever the complete organization of the wheat 
growers by their own efforts or through the aid of the 

‘government, so that they can protect themselves in the 
profitable growing of grain.” 


a. From Governor R. A. Nestos, of North Dakota: “I 
am convinced that a consolidation like the Continental 
Baking Corporation, threatening such a domination of 
the bread trade as to constitute it practically a monop- 
oly, is dangerous alike to the consumer and to the 
farmer raising the bread grains. The basic element 
of our diet at least ought to be kept free from monop- 
olistic manipulation, and action to restrain the con- 
summation of this merger ought to be brought without 
delay.” 


y. From Governor M. E. Trapp, of Oklahoma: “I would 
consider it contrary to public policy and absolutely 
against the interests of the wheat growers and the con- 
sumers for any great merger of bread bakeries in the 
United States that would tend to create a monopoly 
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of this necessity of life. Every possible effort should 
be made to prevent this threatened domination of the 
bread trade.” 


z. From Governor Walter M. Pierce, of Oregon: “Ore- 
gon as a wheat growing state vigorously protests 
against the organization of the bakers into one larger 
merger for the undoubted purpose of killing competi- 
tion, depressing the price of wheat and raising the 
price of bread. The wheat farmer has produced this 
necessary crop at a loss in Oregon since the war.” 


III. CONGRESS AND MONOPOLIES 
A. THE POSITION OF CONGRESS WITH REGARD TO 
MONOPOLIES HAS BEEN CLEARLY DEFINED. 


1. Section 7 of the Clayton Act, adopted in 1914, provides: 
“That no corporation engaged in commerce shall acquire, directly 
or indirectly, the whole or any part of the stock or other share 
capital of another corporation engaged also in commerce, where 
the effect of such acquisition may be to substantially lessen com- 
petition between the corporation whose stock is so acquired and 
the corporation making the acquisition, or to restrain such com- 
merce in any section or community, or tend to create a monopoly 
of any line of commerce. 

“No corporation shall acquire, directly or indirectly, the 
whole or any part of the stock or other share capital of two or 
more corporations engaged in commerce where the effect of such 
acquisition, or the use of such stock by the voting or granting of 
proxies or otherwise, may be to substantially lessen competition 
between such corporations, or any of them, whose stock or other 
share capital is so acquired, or to restrain such commerce in any 
section or community, or tend to create a monopoly of any line 
of commerce.” ° 


2. As applied specifically to the baking industry, the Sen- 
ate of the United States on February 16, 1924, in Senate Reso- 
lution No. 163, directed the Federal Trade Commission to inves- 
tigate “the production, distribution, transportation and sale of 
flour and bread,” and to show in its report “the developments 
in the direction of monopoly and concentration of control in the 
milling and baking industries, and all evidence indicating the 
existence of agreements, conspiracies, or combinations in restraint 
of trade.” 

a. The preamble to this resolution stated that “Bread prices 
in American cities are artificially maintained at excessive 
levels, apparently by combinations and conspiracies in re- 
straint of trade; there has recently been formed a huge 
merger of baking companies, and the production and dis- 
tribution of bread has ceased to be a local industry, and has 
in Iarge measure assumed the character of interstate com- 
merce.” 


3. When the foregoing resolution was adopted by the 
United States Senate, the largest merger of baking companies 
then in existence had approximately one tenth the authorized 
capital of the Continental Baking Corporation. 


B. THEREFORE, IN CONSIDERATION OF THE EVI- 
DENCE, AS HEREIN SUMMARIZED, AND OF THE 
PAST ACTIONS OF CONGRESS IN THE MATTER 
OF COMBINATIONS IN RESTRAINT OF TRADE, 
IT IS RESPECTFULLY ASKED, ON BEHALF OF 
THE WHEAT GROWERS, THE FLOUR MILLERS, 
THE INDEPENDENT BAKERS AND THE BREAD 
CONSUMERS OF THE UNITED STATES: 


1. That Congress shall forthwith direct such an investiga- 
tion of the affairs of the Continental Baking Corporation as 
shall fully reveal whether or not its activities are in violation of 
the law and / or opposed to public policy. 


2. That in the event that the activities of the Continental 
Baking Corporation are found to be in violation of law and/or 
opposed to public policy, Congress shall take such action as may 
adequately protect the public interests and secure the full en- 
forcement of the laws of the United States. 
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ENGLAND 

Lonvon, Nov. 19.—Although there is 
really little change to report on the 
week, it seems to be generally accepted 
that business has been quiet, except as to 
Australian wheat, in which there has 
been a very large trade. There has 
been extensive chartering to provide for 
an early movement of the crop, and 
Europe has been making free purchases, 
in addition to considerable trade to the 
Fast. 

It is strange how steady the markets 
have remained, in spite of heavy arrivals 
in London and the huge quantity afloat 
for Europe, which seems to increase 
week by week. No doubt on account of 
the various reliable crop estimates, which 
point to a very close adjustment be- 
tween supply and demand, the senti- 
ment of the market is bullish, but there 
are a good many traders who, while de- 
cidedly bullish on the general price level 
for this season as a whole, yet feel that 
at the present time the international 
wheat market has overtraded, with the 
result that some temporary setback in 
prices will be brought about by forced 
liquidation, It will no doubt be only 
temporary, for with the large quantity 
shipped to date, it can hardly be antici- 
pated that such totals can be continued 
indefinitely. , 

America has marketed her wheat free- 
ly, and reaped the full benefit of present 
high prices. Canada, on the other hand, 
owing to the late movement of her crop, 
has not been in an equal position to do 
so, and in addition it is reported that 
the Canadian wheat pool is inclined to 
hold the wheat back, anticipating that it 
will be badly wanted later on. If so, 
there will have to be a considerable al- 
teration in the spread between the Win- 
nipeg and Chicago markets, which today 
is 7%c in favor of Chicago for the De- 
cember option and rather less than 4%c 
for May. 

Canadian export patents are offered 
today at 49s, c.i.f., but there is no pos- 
sibility of making such a figure. There 
are resellers who are prepared to accept 
49s, ex-ship, with no buyers; in fact, 
it is reported that as low as 47s 9d, ex- 
store, has been accepted, and this is 
equal to 45s 6d, c.i.f., without seller’s 
commission. Good long patents have 
been offered at 48s 6d, ex-store, and the 
mills’ ¢.i.f. price for this grade is about 
50s. ‘Top Canadian patents are offered 
at 51@52s, c.i.f., while spot lots have 
been sold at equal to 48s 6d. 

Minnesota patents have been compara- 
tively reasonable, and some business has 
been done on a basis of 48s 6d, c.i.f., 
but it has been for January and Feb- 
ruary seaboard, when it is hoped that 
the present excessive spot offerings will 
have been disposed of, 

Kansas patents are offered at about 
49s, but there can be no possibility of 
trade being done at these figures, as they 
are noncompetitive, so that it would ap- 
pear that these flours are once more off 
the market for a year. 

Pacific Coast flours are offered by 
mills at about 47s, c.i.f. There are re- 
sellers who have parcels afloat for which 
they will accept about 44s 6d. 

Australian flours are rarely offered 
for shipment, and then the price is about 
46s, c.i.f., but there are resellers of afloat 

rcels at 45s, and in some cases a shade 
ess would be taken. 

Minneapolis low grade is quoted at 
38s, c.i.f., and Plate low grade for No- 
vember-December shipment at about 34s, 
cif. 

During the week the London millers 
advanced the price of straight run flour 
officially to 52s, delivered, with a selling 
price of 51s, delivered, which gives a 
c.i.f. equivalent of about 56s 6d. It is 








Latest European prices, cabled to The Northwestern Miller on Tuesday, 
will be found immediately following the editorial page of this issue. 








reported further that the official dis- 
count for delivery beyond the usual 60 
days has been removed and, instead, a 
premium of 6d has been added for de- 
liveries after Jan. 15. 


FLOUR ARRIVALS 


Arrivals of flour during the past week 
have again been much in excess of re- 
quirements. The quantities, given in 
sacks of 280 lbs each, were: from the 
United States, 25,820; Canada, 9,137; 
Australia, 22,700; Argentina, 1,220; Con- 
tinent, 490. 

WHEAT PRICES 


Compared with a week ago there is 
little change in values, but what there 
has been is in buyers’ favor. No. 1 
northern Manitoba for October-Novem- 
ber sold at 66s 3d@66s 9d, November- 
December at 66s 3d@66s 9d, and De- 
cember-January at 67s 14%4d@67s_ 6d, 
with January-February offering at 68s. 
No. 1 northern Duluth, 61s 744d for De- 
cember, 61s 9d for January. No. 2 hard 
winters for November sold at 60s 9d; 
for December, 61s 6d is asked, and for 
January 62s. No. 2 mixed durum for 
November and December is offered at 
59s 9d, Australian wheat for December- 
January at 64s, choice white Karachi, 
November-December shipment, at 62s 
6d, Rosafe, 63%4-lb, for January-Feb- 
ruary, at 64s, and Baruso, 6314-lb, in the 
same position at 62s 9d. 

FEED 

Trading in mill offals has been very 
quiet, and although there is no change to 
report in the asking values of London 
made bran and middlings, the imported 
articles are at a considerable discount 
near at hand, compared with the value 
for shipment. London made bran is of- 
fered at £8 2s 6d fon and middlings at 
£9 10s, both ex-mill. Plate pollards 
afloat and near at hand are lower at 
£8 ton, c.i.f., asked, but it is considered 
that to do business £7 10s would have 
to be taken. For shipment, shippers are 
asking £8, c.i.f., for October-November, 
November-December, and for January- 
February-March. Fancy Plate middlings 
are offered at £10 ton for both shipping- 
shipped and for November-December, 
which is a decline of 5s ton on the week. 

Linseed has been quiet, with a small 
trade passing. For Calcutta to London 
for spot and afloat the value is nominal 
at £24 10s. October-November has sell- 
ers at £24 10s, November-December at 
£24 8s 9d, December-January at £24 10s, 
new crop for April-May £24 5s, and May- 
June at £24 2s 6d. To Hull the value 
of afloat parcels and for October-No- 
vember is £24 12s 6d, November-Decem- 
ber and December-January £24 12s 6d, 
new crop April-May £24 7s 6d, and 
May-June, £24 5s. Bold Bombay to 
London for October-November and for 
November-December has sellers at £25 
2s 6d. Plate to London on passage is 
nominal at £22 10s, with November- 
December at the same price, and De- 
cember-January -new-old crop £22 1% 
6d. Plate to Hull for both spot and 
afloat is £22 7s 6d, nominal. In all 
other positions from November-Decem- 
ber to February-March there are sellers 
at £22 7s 6d, 

The cottonseed market is dull, with 
some decline in prices. Bombay to Lon- 
don for November-December shipment 
is nominal at £11 12s 6d. To Hull the 
spot value is about £11 12s 6d, October- 
November shipment £11 7s 6d, Novem- 
ber-December £11 10s, December-Janu- 


ary £11 2s 6d, and January-February and 
February-March £11. Egyptian (black) 
is quiet and lower. To London the spot 
value is about £14 3s 9d, new crop for 
November shipment £14 Is 3d, and De- 
cember-January the same. To Hull the 
spot value is £13 18s 9d, November new 
crop, £13 17s 6d, and December-January, 
£13 16s 3d. 


OATMEAL 


Trade papers speak of a moderate 
business in oatmeal, but traders report 
only a very small hand-to-mouth one. 
There has been no change in London mill 
prices, but Canadian and American 
cable offers are inclined to be higher, 
with the asking price for rolled oats 47s 
3d and for oatmeal 45s 9d, but there 
seems to be no inclination on the part of 
buyers to bid even the old prices. 


PORT IMPROVEMENTS 


On Nov. 19 the Red Star liner Bel- 
genland left Antwerp for New York, 
from whence she will sail on a 30,000- 
mile cruise around the world, during 
which she will touch at 26 ports and 
will pass through the Panama and Suez 
canals, and will thereby establish a rec- 
ord of being the largest ship to navigate 
those two famous waterways. In order 
to celebrate her departure a dinner was 
given on board the ship by the managers 
of the steamship company in Antwerp, 
and among the guests was the Belgian 
minister of marine and many prominent 
men of the city. 

P. G. Mitchell, director of the Red 
Star Line at Antwerp, in his after din- 
ner speech called attention to the im- 
portance of the Port of Antwerp as an 
outlet to the great hinterland of central 
Europe and the necessity of sustained 
effort in improving its facilities. In 
this connection he referred to the con- 
stant improvements that were being un- 
dertaken at some of the ports of the 
United Kingdom, especially at London 
and Southampton, and commented on 
the enterprise and aggressiveness shown 
by these two leading ports in spending 
large sums of money on providing new 
channels of access, additional docks and 
every up-to-date facility in their effort 
to attract shipping. 

Since Mr. Michell’s remarks were 
made a special committee of the Cham- 
ber of Shipping of the United Kingdom 
has issued its final report on port facili- 
ties, in which several improvements are 
recommended for the Port of London. 
It is suggested that the docks in close 
proximity to the business part of the 
City of London should be improved, both 
as to the depth of approaches and en- 
trances and in regard to the provision of 
cargo handling appliances of the latest 
type. Another improvement suggested 
is in connection with the lighter or barge 
system, which is a special feature of 
the Port of London and to which some 
ancient privileges are attached. which 
will make it a difficult problem with 
which to deal. 

The report also deals with the cost of 
handling cargo at British ports com- 
pared with some of the leading conti- 
nental ports, and shows the total aver- 
age port disbursement at British ports 
as 67 per cent more than at continental 
ports. As much as 62 per cent is ac- 
counted for by the difference in wages 
paid to British port workers, compared 
with those on the Continent. At Havre, 
Dunkirk, Antwerp and Rotterdam the 
minimum wage to port workers for an 














eight-hour day is 7s 544d, compared with 
12s at British ports. 


PRICE OF FOODSTUFFS 


It has been decided by the government 
to institute an inquiry into the reasons 
for the present high cost of food in the 
United Kingdom. Bread and meat will 
be the first commodities to be investi- 
gated, for there has been an outcry re- 
cently about the ever increasing cost 
of these two necessities of life, the con- 
sumer believing that he is being ex- 
ploited by the middleman and the shiop- 
keeper. This idea is fostered by certain 
sections of the press, the supply and de- 
mand question being entirely ignored or 
forgotten. 

In a very sane editorial on the sub- 
ject in the Daily Telegraph it is pointed 
out that the control of neither meat nor 
wheat lies in this country, but elsewhvre, 
outside the jurisdiction of the British 
government, and that a rise in prices 
which the public put down to profiteer- 
ing is often due to shortage and the in- 
evitable result of supply and demand. 

The commission appointed to investi- 
gate the matter of food prices will evu- 
sist of 12 to 14 members, and will |e 
chosen from those in close touch with 
the food question in their daily avoca- 
tions. There are certain specific ques- 
tions they will be requested to answer, 
such as what are the causes of the rise 
in prices and why is the whole cost of 
living 80 per cent higher than in July, 
1914, and the solution to these riddles 
is not far to seek, in view of economic 
conditions of today as compared with 
pre-war days. 


Fair Trade at Liverpool 

Laverpoot, Nov. 19.—There was a fair 
business done in flour early in the week, 
home millers making about 6d advance. 
Liverpool official quotations are raised 
Is 6d, but there is only a slow demand 
and bakers are taking delivery very 
sparingly. Imported flour is quiet, with 
a small retail trade passing at about un- 
changed prices. 

Firsthand offers of Minneapolis pat- 
ents are 49@5ls, c.i.f; Kansas patents 
are offered at 48@50s, Manitobas at 59 
@52s, and top winter patents at 4s. 
Australian for December sailing is of 
fered at 46s 6d. Resellers of imported 
flours are taking considerably less than 
these prices. 

Low grades are very firm, owing \o 
scarcity and a demand for transshij)- 
ment to continental ports. Plates «re 
very firm, firsthand offers being £13 15s, 
while resellers have accepted £13 10s fur 
November or December seaboard. Amer- 
ican second clears are out of line for 
this market at 38s 6d@39s 6d. 

Wheat trading was fairly active on 
some days of the past week. Prices have 
fluctuated sharply. Shipments have 
again been large from North Americ’, 
and the quantity on passage to Euro) 
has further increased, although for t!'- 
country direct there is a small decreas. 
Prices here have moved irregularly aii 
are 6d lower to Is qr higher on the week, 
new crop Plate and Australian being t!« 
firmest. The firm market has been ac- 
counted for by reports of frost in the 
River Plate, and a decrease in the est'- 
mated exportable surplus of that coun- 
try, but during the past day or two the 
frost did not materialize and, as a con- 
sequence, the market has become quiet. 

The option market has also fluctuated 
considerably, but up to last night the 
change from a week ago was small, De- 
cember wheat being 1d per 100 Ibs lower. 
while March was 5d dearer. May wheat 
has been traded in, and the value is 
about 44d per 100 lbs under March. 

Linseed cakes are very dull, with only 
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a small business passing. Some of the 
big English crushers report that it is 
difficult to get buyers to order out goods 
purchased at £4 ton under present 
This is principally due to the 


prices. J : 
amount of dam grain on farmers 
hands. Firsthand offers of American 


linseed cakes are £13 3s 9d Liverpool, 
and £13 5s Irish ports, for December 
seaboard. A reseller put through a few 
hundred tons for December at £12 lis, 
and is now asking £12 16s 3d._ First- 
hand offers of Argentine linseed cakes 
are £13, but a small parcel arrived sold 
at £12 15s. 

Rather more business has been done in 
cottonseed meal at a lower level, £11 
being paid for 36 per cent, November- 
December, and afloat at £10 17s 6d, with 
50 per cent at £12, November-December. 

Rice bran is easier. December sold 
at £8 5s, but sellers now ask £8 7s 64d, 
January-February. Resellers were offer- 
ing yesterday at £7 5s, February-March. 


SCOTLAND 

Giascow, Nov. 18.—The market con- 
tinues fairly strong. At the moment the 
trade is taking a keen speculative inter- 
est in Argentina, because it is recognized 
that we are now more dependent on this 
source, prospectively, than we usually 
are. An enormous amount of Australian 
wheat has been sold, and Australian flour 
is now in much fewer hands, bringing 
1@2s per sack above top American win- 
ters. In view of this fact it is believed 
here that the trade in Australian flour, 
though continuing on a big scale, will 
become of lesser volume than of late, 
when it stood at 8@9s per 280 Ibs less 
than best American winters, 

The home millers’ prices, given on a 
cif. basis, may be put at 49s, 51s and 
53s, according to grade. Imported Man- 
itoba flours of top quality are worth 
about 50s@50s 6d per 280 lbs, and export 
patents 49s. Kansas patents are about 
50s, and clears 2s less. Top American 
winters are quoted at 50s, but are 
worth on spot only 46s. Canadian win- 
ters are 44s 6d@45s, in jute; Pacifics, 
16s@46s 6d; Minnesota, about 49s. 
There is an impression here that Cana- 
dian millers are holding prices of flour 
in strict accordance with the price of 
cash wheat in Winnipeg. 


THE PRICE OF BREAD 


The Glasgow bakers, to whose philan- 
thropy in withholding a legitimate in- 
crease in the price of bread reference 
was made last week, have at last moved. 
From Nov. 18 the retail charge for the 
4-lb loaf will be 10d, an advance of 14d. 
The form which the bakers’ announce- 
ment .took seemed to betray a certain 
sensitiveness, probably due to the fact 
that they were obliged to impose dearer 
bread upon the public at a time when the 
new prime minister, Mr. Baldwin, has 
been declaring in practically every 
speech that there is need for inquiry in- 
to the apparently wide disparity between 
the price which the producer receives 
and the price which the public pays. 

The baker, of course, is not merely 
buying a raw material and distributing 
it in the form in which he receives it. 
He is performing a much more compli- 
cated service. He is in fact a producer 
himself. It is quite unsound to regard 
the wheat grower as the producer in the 
case of bread. But Glasgow bakers, at 
all events, left no room for misunder- 
standing, though they could have am- 
plified their statement by showing the 
actual rise in their costs. What they 
did was to announce through the press 
that they had been very unwilling to ask 
the consumers to pay more, but the con- 
tinued high cost of flour made it impos- 
sible to carry on further at the old re- 
turn on their bread output. 

They further explained that the new 
price of 10d per 4-1b loaf was the price 
which the Edinburgh bakers had been 
charging since Oct. 6, and that it ruled 
in most other towns. In certain towns, 
indeed, the price was already higher. 

To this official statement the Glasgow 
Herald added facts concerning the cost 
of flour as the basic factor in the situa- 
tion. It was pointed out that in May 
last, before there was any sign of the 
wheat markets rising, the cost to the 
Glasgow bakers of a flour mixture 
for bread making worked out at the rate 
of £1 16s 214d per sack of 280 lbs, where- 
as today the same quality of baking mix- 
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ture costs £2 8s 4d. The difference of 
more than 12s per sack, it was explained 
to the public, justified fully the three 
successive increases of 4d per 4-lb loaf 
which have been made in Glasgow since 
the end of July, because the trade cal- 
culation is that every 3s 9d added to the 
cost of the sack of flour warrants a 
halfpenny on the quartern loaf. In 
point of fact the figures given do not 
adequately show the rise since May, as it 
probably averages 16s per sack. 

The following day Andrew Law, of 
Crawford & Law, was interviewed by the 
Glasgow Evening News on the subject 
of the rise in bread prices. He took oc- 
casion to remind the working men of 
Glasgow, who are supposed to have a 
certain political kinship to the commun- 
ists of Russia, that it may be said to 
be the Soviet government of that coun- 
try which is raising the price of the 
main staff of life to the British pro- 
letariat. Mr. Law’s argument is that, 
under normal conditions, Russia was the 
dark horse of the wheat markets. When 
another important source of supply, 
such as Canada, fell short in ability to 
export wheat and ficur, Russia was al- 
ways able in other times to market more 
than she was expected to do, but the 
ruinous effect of revolution and Soviet 
rule on the Russian peasants had left 
Russia incapable of taking her place 
among the large contributors to the 
world’s wheat supplies. 


IRELAND 

Betrast, Nov. 17.—The market has 
fluctuated considerably during the week, 
but a lower tendency now prevails. The 
speculative element is entirely absent, 
and importers do not look for very much 
fresh business until after Jan. 1. There 
are fair quantities of flour on passage 
and due to arrive during the next few 
weeks, but once those are cleared there 
is probably not much to come forward, 
and consumers will have to enter the 
market to supply, their wants early in 
the new year. 

Importers have been able to dispose 
of a little flour during the week, in 
spite of the fluctuations. Some Minne- 
apolis on spot was sold at about 51s 6d, 
delivered, while mill offers were around 
49s 6d, net, c.i.f., Belfast and Dublin. 
Manitoba short patents were offered at 
51@52s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, and export 
patents at 48@49s, net, cif. Kansas 
flours are too dear, offers being about 
50s@50s 6d, net, ci.f., either port. 
American winters are completely out of 
line, mills quoting as high as 51@53s, 
net, c.i.f., Belfast or Dublin. English 
and home millers are controlling the 
trade, and are able to accept 51@53s, 
delivered, for their flours. 

Shipments of flour to Dublin for the 
week ending Nov. 8 were 12,000 sacks 
against noné the previous week, bringing 
the total since Aug. 1 to 58,000 sacks. 
Shipments to Belfast for the same pe- 
riod were 7,000 sacks, against none the 
preceding week, and bringing the total 
since Aug. 1 up to 75,000 sacks. 

The demand for bread during the week 
in both Belfast and Dublin has been 
fairly good and quite equal to the usual 
requirements at this season of the year, 
despite the fact that the price has ad- 
vanced. In Dublin the 4-lb loaf is now 
1114d, delivered, and 11d in Belfast. 

Oatmeal is firmer, after being rather 
depressed. Some business has been done 
for shipment, and sellers were able to 
put through medium oatmeal on a basis 
of 43s 6d per 280 ibs, c.i.f., Belfast or 
Dublin, for December seaboard, and for 
rolled oats 44@A45s, c.i.f., either port, 
was accepted for December shipment. 
Stocks, on the whole, are small, and mer- 
chants are holding for mills’ prices, 

Irish oats are not threshing out as 
well as expected, and the yield is poor. 
Also a great proportion of the crop was 
not gathered in milling condition, and 
most of it will be sold for cattle feed- 
ing. The trade, therefore, looks for a 
good demand for foreign oatmeal this 
season if the price is not too high. 
Strange to say, Canadian mills have been 
completely out of the market lately, tak- 
ing them as a whole, most of the business 
being done by American mills. 

Mill offals have been rather dull. 
Irish millers are getting rid of all their 
bran without any difficulty, and up to 
the present are able to make £11 ton, 
delivered, for best qualities of white. 


English millers are finding demand very 
dull, with the result that they are quot- 
ing lower prices and pressing for busi- 
ness in the Irish market at figures even 
less than those the Irish mills are asking 
delivered. 

With the increased demand from Eng- 
lish mills, local merchants who have fair 
quantities of good Australian and other 
imported bran on spot, bought when 
prices were cheaper, are pressing for 
business at slightly reduced figures. 
Common brans are also pressed for sale. 
Local millers are not making much bran, 
and are not reducing prices below £9 
10s, but English bran is quoted at £9, 
delivered, Belfast or Dublin. Pollards 
and all classes of mixed millfeeds are 
slow. 


HOLLAND 

AmstervamM, Nov. 17.—The upward 
movement of the American wheat mar- 
kets early in the week failed to induce 
our importers to make any move, neither 
was much interest noticeable when the 
price of wheat slumped for a time. The 
position, viewed from a standpoint of 
the importer of foreign flour, is getting 
more hopeless every day, for our home 
millers, without further orders for ex- 


port of any importance, are concentrat- - 


ing their efforts on the home market, 
and even then find it hard work to dis- 
pose of their output. 

Prices have now reached a point af- 
fecting the consumption, and complaints 
about smaller sales of bread by bakers 
are constant. 

The Amsterdam municipal board recent- 
ly decided to step in at such moment 
as it might deem fit to keep ‘the price of 
the loaf within a certain limit. The 
setback of the market induced them to 
buy fair quantities of flour, for which 
they contracted with one of the home 
mills and with one of the principal Bel- 
gian mills. Some American flour was 
also bought, but the quantity is of little 
importance. 

This flour, bought by the municipal 
board, is now obtainable by bakers at 
20.75 florins per 100 kilos, and the bakers 
in turn have pledged themselves to sell 
the household loaf at a fixed price. 

American flour is out of this proposi- 
tion, and it will be seen at once that the 
importer stands a small chance of com- 
peting with such supplies where the mu- 
nicipal board not only waives all pros- 
pects of any gain but, moreover, will 
carry a certain loss in order to keep the 
price of bread within a fixed limit. 

Fresh business, therefore, is out of the 
question at present prices. Home milled 
flour is quoted at 21.50@21.75 florins, 
against which offers of American hard 
wheat patents range 23@23.50 florins, 
and Canadian patents at about the same 
parity. 

Holders of American hard wheat pat- 
ents to arrive at an early date find it 
hard work to dispose of their flour at 
22.25 florins, although considerably be- 
low the price asked for early shipment, 
which circumstance speaks for itself. 


GERMANY 

Hampvrc, Nov. 18.—There has been 
no new business for shipment in this 
market, due to the fact that it is in an 
overstocked condition, with heaps of 
documents still lying in the banks un- 
paid. This has been brought about by 
speculators overbuying themselves in an- 
ticipation of a duty which did not ma- 
terialize, and can also be attributed to 
mill agents who sell without the slight- 
est consideration of the financial condi- 
tion of their buyer. 

During the past 10 days well-known 
Canadian patents have sold for as low 
as $8.20, c.i.f., Kansas patents for $8, 
and a well-introduced English patent for 
$7.65, and all this in face of a firm and 
advancing market in America, which, by 
the way, was all that saved a complete 
disaster. 

Prices for November-December ship- 
ment are $9.55 for best introduced Ca- 
nadian patents, $9.15@9.25 for Kansas 
patents and $9@9.10 for well-known 
English patents. There is very little in- 
yy! for straights and clears at present, 

ue to the relatively small difference in 
favor of patents. 

Yesterday at auction a well-known Ca- 
nadian patent brought $8.90, ex-ware- 
house, and a good English patent $8.50, 
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which means $8.75 and $8.35, c.i.f., re- 
spectively. These lots were sold against 
buyers who could not take up docu- 
ments. 

A correspondent in Hamburg writes 
as follows, under date of Nov, 20: Dur- 
ing October a tendency of grain dealers, 
as well as flour buyers, has been to 
cover more than immediate requirements 
on account of the steadily advancing 
market. In addition there were strong 
rumors of a coming duty on grain and 
flour, which also influenced buying. The 
result is that after the heavy October 
shipments arrived, which were bought 
at comparatively low prices, many hold- 
ers were willing to sell their goods much 
below present values in the world’s mar- 
ket. The money shortage in this coun- 
try naturally makes offers on the part 
of weak holders more pressing. 

On the other hand, this very scarcity 
of money acted as a brake on buying, 
so the amount of grain and flour bought 
in excess of immediate requirements is 
probably not very large, and we may 
expect a quick adjustment of conditions, 

Inasmuch as the German harvest has 
been bad in both quality and quantity, 
a general shortage over the whole year 
doubtless will exist, and large quantities 
of flour will have to be imported regu- 
larly every month, 


JUGOSLAVIA 

Bupaprest, Nov. 15.—As the cereal sea- 
son advances, it becomes more and more 
evident that the wheat crop, and espe- 
cially the wheat surplus, of Jugoslavia 
has been overestimated. There are many 
damp wheats, owing to rainfalls during 
harvest, and in many places qualities 
are poor. In Voivodina, the most im- 
portant wheat growing district of the 
kingdom, the natural weight of wheat 
does not exceed on the average 60 Ibs 
per bu, and in Servia there are dis- 
tricts where the specific weight is only 
about 56 lbs, with not less than 10 per 
cent admixture. 

Austria and Czechoslovakia are now 
buying only Voivodina wheats, and 
show no interest in Servian descriptions, 
Greece alone purchasing some parcels. 
The passive districts, viz., Bosnia-Herze- 
govina, Dalmatia, Montenegro and Sla- 
vonia, are likewise covering their wants 
in Voivodina and Servia, and the ex- 
port surplus, which some time ago was 
estimated at 5,000,000 bus, is likely to be 
considerably smaller. 

In order to push the export and im- 
prove the trade balance, the government 
has reduced the wheat export duty from 
20 to 16 dinars, while the flour export 
duty has been abolished altogether, and 
this explains why, with a brisk demand 
from Austria, Hungary and Czechoslo- 
vakia, the quantities exported are not 
justified by the crop yield. It is a situa- 
tion similar to that which rules in Hun- 
gary, and fears are entertained that in 
the spring months these countries will 
be obliged to reimport part of the quan- 
tities exported. 

Owing to the rich yield of the beet 
crop and especially of corn, which is a 
record one, the financial wants of peas- 
ants are covered and they withhold their 
wheat, which in sympathy with strong 
American markets and owing to the 
brisk demand of the neighboring coun- 
tries is steadily rising in price. How- 
ever, the tightness of money ruling all 
over the country puts certain limits to 
the movement. In Voivodina wheat is 
quoted at 3.65@3.70 dinars per 2.20 lbs, 
barley 3.60@3.70, oats 2.80, and corn 
1.65@1.70. 

The flour trade is most unsatisfactory, 
the export suffering from the rising ten- 
dency of the dinar exchange. The diffi- 
cult situation of the milling industry has 
induced the Federation of Mills in Voi- 
vodina, Croatia and Old Servia to amal- 
gamate, which tends to promote their 
common interests. The plan aims at 
common purchases of grains, sacks and 
coals, as well as obtaining transport and 
insurance facilities. ; 

The daily capacity of Jugoslavian 
mills amounts to 900 carloads (90,000 
quintals) and, making due allowance 
for home consumption, the export sur- 
plus in flour is calculated to amount to 
50,000 carloads yearly. Previously the 
flour exports have not exceeded 3,000 
carloads yearly. The new amalgamation 
will make every effort to improve this 
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situation by claiming protective flour 
duties, cheap export freights and other 
facilities promoting flour export. 

Beno Scuwarz. 





AUSTRIA 


Buparest, Nov. 15.—The introduction 
of the so-called sliding scale for grains 
is largely discussed in the press, but it 
has not yet come into force. It has as 
many adversaries as advocates. Accord- 
ing to the new tariff the wheat import 
duty would amount to two gold crowns 
per 220 lbs, which means 28,800 paper 
crowns, provided the price of wheat 
keeps the level between 320,000 and 
380,000 crowns per quintal. 

The alterations of the import duty 
will depend upon the average wheat 
quotations which the Vienna Produce 
Exchange will state twice a month on 
the basis of the prices of Austrian, 
Hungarian and Jugoslavian wheats. 
Should the price rise to over 380,000 
crowns, the import duty will be propor- 
tionally reduced, but not below 3,600 
crowns, which is the bottom point and in 
accordance with a wheat price of 405,- 
200 crowns. Should the price of wheat 
sink under 320,000 crowns, the import 
duty will be raised in an adequate pro- 
portion, but not above four gold crowns, 
which duty would be in accordance with 
a wheat price of 291,000 crowns. 

The same rules apply to the import 
duty upon rye, barley and oats, irre- 
spective of the price of these grains. 

The new system involves unusual risk 
for grain importers, owing to the lack 
of a solid basis for calculation. The 
sliding scale will come into force after 
the conclusion of the commercial treaty 
with Czechoslovakia. 

The grain option market, which has 
been suspended since 1914, is likely to 
be reintroduced on the Vienna Exchange 
in sympathy with the revival of the 
“Handelsrechtliches Lieferungsgeschift” 
on the Berlin Produce Exchange. 

The rising movement in American 
markets has a stimulating effect, and it 
can be foreseen that in the course of 
this cereal year Austria will import over- 
sea wheats, as the export surplus of 
Jugoslavia is too small, compared with 
the import requirements of Czechoslo- 
vakia, Austria and Hungary. 

Beno Scuwarz. 





HUNGARY 


Buparest, Nov. 15.—The agricultural 
situation is, on the whole, satisfactory. 
The temperature is seasonable. Re- 
peated, though not copious, rainfalls had 
a beneficial effect upon the autumn sown 
crops, but sporadic complaints are heard 
about the young seedlings not having 
germinated satisfactorily, and an early 
winter could prove dangerous for the 
growing crops. Field work is finished 
all over the country. 

Since my report of Oct. 2, grain and 
flour prices here have advanced, but 
market is slow to follow the sharp ad- 
vance experienced in American markets. 
In the Budapest Corn Exchange the fol- 
lowing prices are quoted per bushel, the 
exchange being calculated at 75,000 
crowns to the dollar: wheat $1.68, rye 
$1.51, malting barley $1.73, oats $1.40, 
new crop corn 94c. Average flour prices 
quoted by Budapest mills per sack of 
280 Ibs: top grades, $13.40; cooking 
flours, $12.70; bread flours, $10.90. 

For the time being the flour trade is 
unfavorably influenced by the tightness 
of money which has ruled for a long time 
in Hungary, as well as in Austria, 
Czechoslovakia, Roumania and Jugo- 
slavia. The grinding in bond system 
cannot be utilized, Reoneee Roumania 
has practically no wheat surplus, while 
for the relatively small surplus of Jugo- 
slavia there is a brisk demand from 
Hungarian, Austrian and Czechoslovak- 
ian mills. 

The import of over-sea wheats would 
not offer any advantage, as good Hun- 

rian wheat is quoted now, delivered in 

udapest, at about 470,000 crowns per 
quintal, which means about 60s per qr, 
while hard winter wheat is offered for 
December delivery at 64s 3d, delivered, 
Trieste. Unfortunately the railway 


freight from Trieste to Budapest is 
more than twice as dear as that from 
Trieste to Vienna and to Prague, thus 
Austrian and Czechoslovakian millers are 
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in a better position to import the hard 
winter wheat. 

Nevertheless, it is possible that in the 
spring months Hungary may also be an 
importer of over-sea wheats, because the 
country has exported much more wheat 
than was reasonable, considering the 
modest yield of our last crop. 

Grain and flour exports from Hun- 
gary during the period January-July, 
1924, in quintals of 220 lbs: wheat, 564,- 
068; rye, 708,844; wheaten flour, 944,974; 
rye flour, 174,664; feeding flour (offals), 
127,562. 

The bulk of the flour exported went 
to Czechoslovakia and Austria, but Po- 
land, as an importer of Hungarian 
wheat flours, also plays a part. The 
western counties are exporting large 
quantities of white beans into Italy. 

Bulgaria is not a wheat exporter this 
cereal year, the crop yield having been 
poor, having harvested, in quintals 


1924 1923 
WOR cc cccccccce 5,166,000 9,858,000 
_ . BYP EEIERe ere 837,000 1,743,000 
Barley ..cccccccece 1,534,000 2,408,000 
0 See 726,000 1,333,000 
COPR 2c ccccnccccsvce 7,429,000 6,826,000 


In Hungary, the good yield of corn, 
sugar beets and potatoes offers some 
compensation for the small yield of 
the cereal crops. From the officially ex- 
pected 2,020,000 tons of corn, about 
1,000,000 will be available for export; 
from the 1,904,000 tons potatoes, about 
700,000; from 1,397,000 tons sugar beets, 
about 100,000. All other vegetables, 
onions, hemp, flax, tobacco, are very sat- 
isfactory, and the aggregate result will 
admit of exports which will contribute 
toward improving the trade balance of 
the country. 

Beno Scuwarz. 





CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Buparest, Oct. 15.—According to sta- 
tistics compiled by the Federation of 
Bohemian Millers, Czechoslovakia im- 
ported in the period January-September 
of the current year 13,323,000 bus ce- 
reals, compared with only 167,500 in the 
same period of 1923; furthermore, the 
republic imported 275,856 metric tons of 
flour, against 154,606 in the first nine 
months of 1928. 

This big increase of cereal and flour 
imports is due to the fact that Czechian 
importers, who considered the introduc- 
tion of the proposed grain and flour im- 
port duty as an accomplished fact, im- 
ported during the spring months wheat 
and flour exceeding the normal consump- 
tive requirements of the republic. Later 
on this policy proved to be precipitate, 
as the introduction of the protective 
duty has been put off on account of the 
poor crop yield im Slovakia and the high 
price level. 

These speculative imports explain the 
accumulation of grain and flour stocks 
which took place some months ago, and 
this is also the reason why Czechoslo- 
vakian markets have been slow to follow 
the rising movement in over-sea markets, 
The bulk of the flour imports came from 
Hungary, the remainder from Germany, 
Austria, Roumania, Italy, France (Al- 
sacian mills) and North America. 

Flour imports from Italy, which for- 
merly were important, are now likely 
to cease, owing to the poor wheat crop 
of Italy and the restrictions imposed by 
the Italian government upon the export 
of flour. In Italy the cost of living has 
experienced an advance of about 10@15 
per cent. Some months ago this coun- 
try bought from the Russian government 
a considerable quantity of grain, which, 
however, could not be delivered owing to 
the poor wheat crop in Russia. Relyin 
upon the wheat contracts concluded wit 
Russia, the Italian government omitted 


. to purchase adequate grain in America, 


and this explains the sharp advance of 
grain and flour prices in Italy. 

As already stated, the Prague grain 
and flour market is still slow to follow 
the rising movement in America, which 
is attributed to speculation, without con- 
sidering the narrow margin existing be- 
tween surpluses and the import require- 
ments of the world. Offers of Bohemian 
wheats are scanty. They are quoted at 
205@225 Czecho crowns per 220 lbs, Bo- 
hemian rye at 215@220, western rye at 
208@212, and Plate corn at 170. Hard 
winter wheat is held at 16.60@16.85 
Dutch florins, delivered in the frontier 
station, Tetschen. 

Bené Scuwarz. 
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SELLING ON COMMISSION 


While it may not be possible to put 
the entire selling force of the mills on 
a commission basis, yet a very consid- 
erable amount of flour is sold that way. 
Of course, practically all brokers and 
mill agents are on that basis, and would 
not consider any other arrangement. It 
makes them free lances. But they bring 
to their work a more or less intimate 
knowledge of the business and of the 
relative standing of the mills, a wide 
acquaintance with buyers and an expert- 
ness in selling flour which puts them in 
a class by themselves. 

There are comparatively few salesmen 
in the central states working on a 
straight commission, but there are one 
or two who have been exceptionally suc- 
cessful on that basis. They have been 
wise or fortunate in their mill connec- 
tions, and, perhaps, being on their own, 
have shown greater ability or resource- 
fulness. This description fits a man in 
Ohio who sold not less than 115,000 bbls 
flour last year, and who started a few 
years ago with no previous experience 
in the business. His is an exceptional 
and outstanding case. 

The commission basis, with a monthly 
guaranty or drawing account to cover 
living and traveling expenses, is a popu- 
lar arrangement, for it furnishes the in- 
centive to increase earnings through ad- 
ditional sales, and the salesman’s re- 
muneration takes care of itself. Another 
common arrangement is the salary and 
expense basis, with a bonus of so much 
a barrel on all sales above a certain 
amount, on which the salary and expense 
has been predicated, the mill taking the 
chance of that minimum being reached. 

One of the most favorable arrange- 
ments ever made by any mill in this ter- 
ritory provided for a salary and ex- 
penses, with a graduated scale of com- 
missions beginning with the very first 
barrel of flour sold, the salesman being 
credited with all business coming from 
his territory. In liberality, this was a 
world beater. Such an arrangement is 
too liberal, and involves difficulties ex- 
cept with a mill which had no previous 
business in the territory, and where the 
salesman has created all the accounts 
secured. In the case of a new man, 
where there was already an established 
business, it would be like making him an 
unearned present just for the sake of 
getting him as a representative of the 
mill, There might be cases where this 
would be justified, but they would be ex- 
ceptional. 

Selling flour and getting a trade estab- 
lished in it is not so easy as it may look 
to the uninitiated, particularly with the 
decline that has taken place in the job- 
bing business. When it comes to selling 
to the bakery trade, that is a different 
story, for it is highly competitive, nobody 
owns it, and price is always a big fac- 
tor, the known quality of the flour and 
the reputation and standing of the mill 
not being ignored. Bakers want to buy 
cheap, but they also want dependable 
flour. 

In some cases where the man on com- 
mission has been unusually successful 
and has developed for himself an income 
of $15,000 or $20,000 a year, the mill gets 
impatient and starts figuring how this 
business could be handled more cheaply 
by eliminating the salesman and still re- 
taining a considerable part of his trade. 
The business is in the mill’s brands, and 


- the salesman has no protection other than 


the good will and fairness of his princi- 
pals and his customers. 

This is the inherent weakness in the 
commission basis, from the salesman’s 
point of view. He is a quasi partner in 
the business to the extent of his sales, 
but has not the assured position of a 
bona fide partner. Hence this could be 





made a heads I win, tails you lose, propo- 
sition, not very pleasant for the sales- 
man. The man on a commission basis is 
invited to gamble his time, ability and 
money without knowing to a certainty 
many factors which will contribute to his 
success and satisfaction in the relation- 
ship, such as the competence and fairness 
of the mill management, the handling of 
the trade, the kind of support and co- 
operation he will receive, the measure of 
protection and recognition which wil be 
accorded him if he succeeds in builing 
up a large and profitable business and 
the permanence of the connection. ‘These 
are considerations which have made <ell- 
ing on a commission rather unpopular. 


TOLEDO 

Business with the mills could be bei ter. 
Although some sales are being made, the 
volume is not large and conditions are 
rather quiet. As a consequence there has 
been some curtailment of production, ind 
will be still more unless business picks 
up. It seems doubtful if any material 
improvement will take place before the 
first of the year. 

This condition, combined with the fact 
that the edge is off the export wheat 
business, due to heavy purchases which 
are now being delivered oversea, may re- 
sult in a trading wheat market with 
swings up and down, and this may be 
more or less unsettling to the buyers. 

One miller, who is also in the grain 
business, reports having done an unusu- 
ally good business in grain during the 
past week. There has sprung up quite a 
demand, and this is more or less an out- 
standing feature. One large buyer has 
been forcing up the price of red wheat 
on its bids, and all millers are not fol- 
lowing them. This accounts for the un- 
usually wide range in bids Dec. 5, but 
it also means that if one wants the wh«at 
one must bid up for it. 

Very little export business is being 
done, although a few sales of small |vts 
were made last week. The mills ought to 
have not less than 50s, but are offered 
48s 6d and could probably do consider- 
able business at this figure if they couid 
take it. 

Soft winter wheat standard pateit 
flour was quoted Dec. 5 at $7.90@7.05 
bbl, local springs $7.20@8.40, and local 
hard winters $7.85, in 98’s, f.o.b., Toledo. 

Toledo millers were bidding $1.5714@ 
1.59 bu for No. 2 red wheat, Toledo rate 
points, Dec. 5. 


TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 48,- 
000 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


bbis activi 
Wer. BO-0G, GB... cccccccce 34,200 72 
Previous week ............ 27,300 57 
BOOP GD wadececcccccsvece 33,700 73 
SO FOO GHD o. cccccccces 34,500 72 
WEwGS FOGSS GOP coo cccvcsce 19,500 40 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Output by mills in Ohio, Indiana and 

Michigan, including those at Toledo, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Per cen 

Capacity Output of ac- 

No. bbis bbis tivit 

Nov. 30-Dec. 6. 24 130,110 85,128 65 
Previous week.. 26 159,360 97,581 61 
Year ago ...... 19 121,866 78,465 64 
Two years ago. 18 118,200 71,159 60 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments for the week 


of Nov. 30-Dec. 6, with comparisons: 


--Receipts—, --Shipments— 


1924 1923 1924 1923 
Wheat, bus.. 996,000 993,000 23,000 516,000 
Corn, bus.... 108,000 89,000 44,000 43,000 
Oats, bus.... 57,000 35,000 61,000 26,000 


NOTES 


C. B. Riley, secretary Indiana Millers’ 
Association, says in a recent bulletin that 
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little or no wheat is in farmers’ hands 
or in elevators; that growing wheat looks 
fair, with about an average acreage 
planted. 

J. E. Brock, Columbus, Ohio, is now 
representing the Shellabarger Mill & Ele- 
vator Co., Salina, Kansas, in Ohio. 

The National Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio, 
last week received a cargo of 125,000 
bus Canadian wheat, which was unloaded 
in record time. The plant is now op- 
erated by electricity, the current being 
supplied by the Toledo-Edison Co. 

The Ohio Millers’ Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Co., through its president, J. C. Ad- 
derley, has announced that the headquar- 
ters, or the home office, is being removed 
from Canton to Columbus, Ohio, where 
space has been rented in the Rowlands 
Building. 

Cc. E. Oliver, Warsaw, Ind., contem- 
plates engaging in the cereal package 
business under the name of the Sanitary 
Cereal Package Co. He expects to pack 
six specialties, mostly self-rising flour, 
and will use the motto, “Worth more 
than it costs.” 

D. H. Owen, Youngstown, Ohio, rep- 
resenting the St. Paul (Minn.) Milling 
Co. in Ohio, was in Toledo Dec. 4. As- 
sociated with Mr. Owen are R. B. Smith, 
working out of Columbus, and Herman 
Voskoetter, Cincinnati, the latter for- 
merly with the D. O. Cross Co. 

rank H. Tanner, secretary Ohio Mill- 
ers’ State Association, sends in a cor- 
rection of the annual dues as recently 
published in this paper. As now figured 
ihey are $12 a year for mills of 60 bbls 
and under, $15 for 60 bbls and under 
100, $18 for 100 bbls and under 150, $24 
for 150 bbls and under 200, $30 for 200 
to 500 bbls, inclusive, and 6c bbl for 
mills over 500 bbls. The new rates will 
apply beginning with the December list 
of anniversary dates, continuing as at 
present as the months mature. The last 
previous change in rates was in Novem- 
ber, 1916. 

The Ohio Builders & Milling, Inc., a 
new corporation, has taken over the Can- 
ton (Ohio) Feed & Milling Co. Pur- 
chase was made by C. S. Lothamer and 
I. W. Royer, of the Ohio Builders’ Sup- 
ply Co., and then the two concerns were 
merged. The stockholders and officers of 
the new company are C. G, Herbruck 
president, C. S. Lothamer vice president, 
I, W. Royer secretary, treasurer and gen- 
eral manager, and C. A. McCuskey and 
Grayce M. Royer directors. The new 
company will continue the manufacture 
of flour and feeds and that of builders’ 
supply business. The plant has a ca- 
pacity of 200 bbls per day of flour and 
50 tons of feed. 


NORFOLK 


Continued strength of the market has 
convinced buyers that it is useless to 
hold out for lower values, and the trade 
this week has been supplying its needs 
very freely. Mills shipping to this sec- 
tion report an unusually heavy demand, 
and many are unable to make shipments 
as quickly as desired. New business, 
while not heavy, has been quite general, 
and the outlook, according to leading 
brokers, is good for a substantial in- 
crease in movement, 

Quotations from brokers and _ mills 
carry the market advance this week, and 
information from mills indicates a be- 
lief in the strength of the market. Buy- 
ing is expected to be heavier within the 
next week or 10 days than at any time in 
the last six months, 

Quotations, Dec. 6: spring wheat flours, 
firm at $8.80@9.35, with some brands of 
bakers flour $8.50@8.60; Kansas flours 
$8.55@8.75, with some well-known 
blended brands $8.90@9; clears not in 
demand, but quoted at $6.60@7.60; top 
winter wheat patents $8.10@8.35, stand- 
ard patents $7.75@7.95, and Virginia 
Straights $7.65@7.75. 


NOTES 


J. H. Le Fleur, southern sales man- 
ager Kasco Mills Co., Toledo, Ohio, vis- 
ited the trade in this section recently. 

W. C. Duncan, for a number of years 
associated with S. D. Scott & Co., feed 
dealers and one of the largest firms in 
this section, has opened a business of 
his own under his own name, and is deal- 
ing in feed at wholesale, representing a 
number of well-known western mills. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Heavy flour movement through Hamp- 
ton Roads in November is shown in the 
custom house figures for that month. 
Shipments from all sources were as fol- 
lows: to Amsterdam, 1,010 bbls; Havana, 
1,173; Glasgow, 1,620; Liverpool, 1,250; 
London, Leith and Dundee, 5,000. A 
number of small shipments of wheat 
feed also were recorded. The bulk of 
the movement was on _ transshipments, 
originating in the West and Northwest. 


JosepH A. Leste. 


INDIANAPOLIS 

Fears of further advances in wheat 
prices continue to hold back flour trad- 
ers to a hand-to-mouth buying policy. 
Consumers are loath to stock up on 
large orders, preferring to keep stuff 
moving in a small, steady stream. How- 
ever, the miller does not wish to sell 
ahead. 

Prices quoted Dec. 6: soft winter 
wheat patents, $7.75@9.10; hard winter 
wheat patents, $7.95@8.75; spring wheat 
patents, $8.25@9. 

The grain markets are a puzzle. Buy- 
ers seem unwilling to take hold, yet in 
the last two or three days of the week 
corn was in brisk demand, and cash 
prices gradually rose. Wheat receipts 
continue very light, but there seems to 
be a good demand for most everything 
in sight. 

Bids for grain at the call of the In- 
dianapolis Board of Trade, f.o.b., 41%c 
to New York, Dec. 6: wheat, No. 2 red 
$1.57@1.60, No. 2 hard $1.47@1.50; corn, 
No. 2 white $1.10@1.12, No. 3 white 
$1.08@1.10, No. 2 yellow $1.12@1.14, 
No. 3 yellow $1.10@1.12, sample yellow 
$1.09@1.11, No. 2 mixed $1.07@1.09; 
oats, No. 2 white 52@53c, No. 3 white 
51@52e. 

Output of flour by mills in Indian- 
apolis with a weekly capacity of 20,000 
bbls, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 

OR BD oin.o 8:02 00:0 sae 12,475 62 
Previous week .........+.+. 10,004 50 
ED a h-06. 60404096: 4069 10,746 54 
TWO TORTS GOO cccceccercer 13,140 66 


Inspections of grain for the week end- 
ed Dec. 6: wheat; 43,000 bus in, 4,000 
bus out; corn, 546,000 in, 185,000 out; 
oats, 78,000 in, 26,000 out. 

Stocks in store, with comparisons: 
wheat, 699,646 bus Dec. 6, 1924, against 
752,000 Dec. 8, 1923; corn 501,655, 
against 280,000; oats 462,611, against 
239,000. 

NOTES 

The Farmers’ Fuel & Feed Co. has 
been incorporated at Lapel. 

J. B. Foulke, aged 74, proprietor of a 
bakery at Muncie, died unexpectedly re- 
cently while seated in a chair at his 
home. 

About 50 bakers of the section of In- 
diana of which Marion is the center met 
recently to discuss prices of raw ma- 
terials, which are going up rapidly, but 
it was decided that for the present no 
change would be made in the price of 
bread. 

Curis O. AxBion. 


NASHVILLE 


Only small sales of flour are being 
made to southeastern buyers. Running 
time at the mills has dropped consider- 
ably below the average of three fourths 
of capacity, which prevailed during the 
fall months. It is not thought that there 
will be any increase in demand until 
after Jan. 1. Fair shipments on old 
contracts continue, and mills have been 
making good progress in filling out- 
standing orders. 

Flour prices are a shade lower than 
the peak level, but continue to move in 
a narrow range. Quotations, Dec. 6, 
were substantially as follows: best or 
short soft winter wheat patent, 98-lb 
cottons, f.o.b., Ohio River points, $9.10 
@9.60; standard or regular patent, $8.30 
@8.90; straight patent, $7.65@8; first 
clears, $6.75@7. 

Rehandlers report trade seasonably 
quiet. Stocks of flour at Nashville are 
liberal, Quotations, Dec. 6: spring wheat 
first patent, 98-lb cottons, delivered at 
Nashville, $9.50@10; hard winter short 
patent, $8.25@8.75; standard grades, 40 
@50c less. 

Wheat has been irregular, but ranging 
upward. No. 2 red wheat, with bill, 








was quoted at $1.80@1.85 at Nashville. 
Trade is quiet. 

Corn meal remains quiet. Prices, Dec. 
6: bolted, in sacks, f.o.b., Ohio River 
points, $2.60@2.70 cwt; unbolted, $2.50 
@2.60. 

Output of flour by southeastern mills, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

Nov. 23-29 ....... 161,620 94,751 62.4 
Previous week ... 168,720 121,145 71.8 
SORP BBO ccccnese 191,880 91,030 47.4 
Two years ago... 168,780 88,513 52.4 
Three years ago.. 198,090 93,265 7.0 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparisons, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


Dec. 6 Nov. 29 
Pe: ME co Sb oae skied 33,700 30,500 
ee. 5 6 a ida eek 425,000 445,000 
Ce, BE ccs 6 cc enseseen 128,000 114,000 
CRE TH oc cavescwenvess 359,000 387,000 


Receipts of grain at Nashville last 
week, 85 cars. 
Joun Leper. 


ATLANTA 

The flour trade continues dull and 
narrow, both for soft and hard wheat 
patents. Merchants and jobbers are not 
disposed to carry heavy stocks or to 
place orders ahead. Mills are offering 
freely, and are prepared to make 
prompt shipments. Prices are steady 
around $8.75 for soft wheat patents and 
$8.50 for hard wheat flour. Bakers and 
merchants are much in the same frame 
of mind, to buy only for immediate needs. 

Cottonseed meal is dull, since a falling 
off of cake demand for export. Stocks 
are accumulating at oil mills, and prices 
remain steady but unchanged. Cotton- 
seed hulls are in fair demand and mov- 
ing satisfactorily at $13 ton for loose. 
Hominy feed demand is limited, and 
prices are easier. 

Hay receipts are light, indicating poor 
trade demand. Merchants _ generally 
have light stocks, but are not disposed 
to buy ahead. Prices remain about un- 


changed. 


J. Hore Ticner. 


: PITTSBURGH 

Conservatism ruled the flour market 
here last week, inasmuch as buyers were 
not inclined to make any purchases un- 
less for prompt delivery. The larger 
bakers here are buying only at intervals 
in order to keep their stocks in good 
condition. There is a feeling among 
some flour men here that $10 tbl flour 
is bound to be a certainty very shortly. 

Spring patents took a sharp advance 
during the week, and winters followed, 
but this did not have any effect in stimu- 
lation of sales, probably due to the fact 
that consumers anticipate that a price 
break will soon make itself felt. 

One chain store here during the week 
announced the price of two 20-0z loaves 
of bread at 15c; another is selling at 
7¥%c loaf. This hampers the efforts of 
bakers to advance prices for their bread 
where it should be, in view of the in- 
creased cost of flour and other ingredi- 
ents. 

Semolina was quoted Dec. 6 at 5c in 
100-lb sacks, Pittsburgh. The market 
was quiet last week. 

Flour quotations Dec. 6: spring wheat 
short patent $8.25@9, standard patent 
$7.75@8.25; hard winter short patent 
$8.25@8.75, standard patent $7.75@8.25, 
clears $7@7.75,—all cotton 98's, Pitts- 
burgh; soft winter, $6.75@7.25, bulk; 
pure white rye $7@7.50, pure medium 
rye $6.50@7, pure dark rye $5.50@6, cot- 
ton 98’s, Pittsburgh. 


NOTES 
W. H. Sudduth, vice president Shef- 
field companies, Minneapolis, visited 


Pittsburgh last week. 

Gustav A. Smith, aged 55, grocer and 
flour merchant, was shot and killed by 
a bandit who entered the store, 5143 Lib- 
erty Avenue, on the evening of Dec. 3. 

The monthly meeting of the Western 
Pennsylvania Bakers’ Association will be 
held in the Fleischmann Building, North- 
side, Pittsburgh, Saturday evening, 
Dec. 13. 

Joshua S. Gerber, aged 85, who for 
a number of years was engaged in the 
milling business at Manatawny, near 
Pottstown, Pa., died at his home at the 
latter place, Dec. 5, after a brief illness. 

Cletus Yoder, aged 7 years, son of 
Samuel K. Yoder, Belleville, Pa. was 
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instantly killed at the Belleville Flour 
Mills on Dec. 1, when he stepped into 
an open trap door into the hopper of 
the mixer of the mills, 

W. C. Mansfield has been appointed 
branch manager at Pittsburgh for the 
Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., Kansas 
City. He has been connected with the 
Pittsburgh office for the past four years, 
and succeeds H. J. Wilhelm, resigned. 

John C. Lowen, of Titusville, Pa., for 
33 years a traveling salesman for C. A. 
Curtze & Co., wholesale grocers and 
flour merchants, Erie, has retired and 
will spend the winter in California. The 
firm presented him with a check for 
$1,000. 

C. C. Larus. 


EVANSVILLE 


Approach of inventory season was giv- 
en as a reason for last week’s lack of in- 
terest in the flour market by jobbers. 
Over against this was a continued ad- 
vance in the price of flour, and the 
steadiness held in wheat, which remained 
at $1.60 bu at mills and $1.57 at stations. 
There are few deliveries of native 
wheat even at the increased price, with 
the belief among farmers that the top 
price has not yet been reached. Millers, 
however, are continuing to build up 
stocks in the hope that, after inventory, 
business will come with a rush. 

Flour prices, Dec. 6, based Evansville, 
98-lb sacks, carload lots: best patent 
$8.85@9.25, first patent $8.45, straights 
$7.50@8.05; Kansas, $8.75; spring, $9; 
clears, in jutes, first $6.75, second $6.40 
@6.50, 

OPTIMISM IN THE SOUTH 

George A. Reaves, of Columbia, S. C., 
general agent of Igleheart Bros. flour 
mills in the South, spent three days with 
his employers here last week. He re- 
ports the South in good financial condi- 
tion in comparison with more recent 
years, with a feeling of optimism pre- 
vailing. 

W. W. Ross. 





EDDY COMPANY INCREASES 
CAPACITY OF BUTTE PLANT 


Great Faris, Mont.—While it already 
ranks in combined capacity as the larg- 
est bakery company in Montana, and 
has the largest individual plants in Great 
Falls, Missoula and Helena, the Eddy 
Bakery Co., owned chiefly by J. E. 
O’Connell, of Helena, is making substan- 
tial improvements which will give its 
Butte plant five times the capacity it 
now possesses. The improvement will 
include a new building 60x115, one story 
high, and complete new equipment. An- 
nouncement of the plans for expansion 
was made here by L. C. Straus, manager 
of the Great Falls plant of the Eddy 
company. Considerable new equipment 
was recently added to the Great Falls 
plant. 

Joun A. Curry. 





OHIO STATE FLOUR PURCHASES . 

Torepo, Outo.—In the last award of 
flour purchased for state institutions, 
the National Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio, 
secured eight cars at a price range of 
$6.95@7.15, bulk, according to point of 
delivery, and Lantz Bros., Mansfield, 
Ohio, one car at $6.95. These were the 
lowest bids, and the range ran as high 
as $8.50. There were a number of bids 
at $7.10@7.28. 

The specifications for soft wheat flour 
call for a minimum absorption of 56.5 
per cent, minimum volume 1,850 c.c., 
minimum texture 96 per cent, minimum 
dry gluten 9 per cent, color and quality 
cream white, maximum ash .44 per cent, 
color and dress B. B. of the Mid-West 
Laboratory standard, 

The standard is a straight grade with 
no patent extraction (95 per cent), made 
from good sound wheat, free from smut, 
must be of good color, high ground and 
well dressed, and must be capable of 
yielding a well-risen loaf of good tex- 
ture, odor and taste. Upon test must be 
equal to the specifications above. Vendor 
must furnish an analysis for each car 
delivered. Carload consists of 300 bbls, 
unless otherwise specified. B. B. is Mid- 
West Laboratory standard for 95 per 
cent straight with low grade extraction 
of 5 per cent, no patent taken out. 


W. H. Wicern. 
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SEATTLE 

Owing to the continued absence of ex- 
port flour demand, the close of the year 
finds the mills of the Pacific Northwest 
facing a very different situation from 
that which existed at the same period 
last year, when oriental bookings re- 
quired the mills to grind heavily. A 
year ago the port mills of Washington 
and Oregon were operating at 80 to 85 
per cent of capacity and the interior 
mills at about 70 per cent, while this 
month the port mills average about 40 
per cent of capacity and the interior 
mills approximately 45. 

The 1923 Pacific northwestern wheat 
yield was about a record one in size; the 
1924 crop the smallest in recent years; 
Pacific wheat was about on a parity with 
Chicago a year ago, now it is some l0c 
over. This year’s higher coast wheat, 
due to the short crop of this section and 
to the general advance, and the increased 
Pacific milling overhead cost, due to 
light operating, have necessitated a price 
for Pacific export flour so far in ex- 
cess of the price of Chinese flour that 
the former cannot compete in the Orient. 

During the great oriental demand for 
coast flours of last year Pacific export 
straights were selling at $2@2.50 bbl 
less than current quotations. Now they 
are about $1.65 bbl, ¢.i.f., China ports, 
above Shanghai, f.a.s., mill prices, or 
$7.60, cif. Shanghai, against recent 
Shanghai flour sales at $5.95 bbl, f.a.s. 

United Kingdom markets are about Is 
out of line. Export straights were quot- 
ed at 47s, c.i.f., per 280 Ibs, at the close 
of last week. Ocean rates were easier 
at 32s 6d. 

North Coast markets continue, as for 
a long time, to confine purchases to near- 
by .requirements, The mills report in- 
creased apathy on the part of buyers. 

Washington flour quotations are nomi- 
nally unchanged since a week ago, as 
follows, carloads, coast: family patent, 
basis 49-lb cottons, $8.60@9 bbl; club 
straights, 49’s, $7@7.20; cut-off, 49's, 
$7.20@7.40; bakers patent, 98’s, $7.40@ 
7.60; pastry flour, 98's, $7.70@7.80; 
blends, 98's, made from Montana and/or 
Dakota and Pacific hard wheats, $8.15 
@8.75. 

Dakota top patents at the week’s close, 
carloads, coast, arrival draft terms, 
$8.65@9.15; Montana, $8.15@8.65. 

Wheat buying last week was inactive, 
and offerings light. Washington wheat 
quotations, prompt, sacked, coast, Dec. 
5: western white, $1.62 bu; soft white, 
$1.68; western red, $1.59; fancy milling 
blue-stem, $1.82@1.83. Montana wheat, 
bulk, coast: dark hard northern spring, 
13 per cent protein, $1.77 bu; dark hard 
winter, 13 per cent protein, $1.69. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Seattle mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 52,800 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbis activity 

Nov. 30-Dec. 6 . Servi rt Ts 46 
Previous Week ......cessee 23,700 49 
YO SS eee ee 42,206 80 
Were WORGS OHO . osc cccecc ce 36,447 69 
Three years ago ........... 32,659 62 
Four years ago Sere 29 
oo. ee ee 44,483 84 


Output of Tacoma mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 57,000 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Nov. 80-Dec. 6 .........+++ 238,336 41 
Previous week ............ 14,381 25 
ME ED e-Weweesavescesaes 49,432 87 
Tee WORTE OHO 2... ccscscees 27,922 49 
TREOS FEATS OHO 2... cccccces 42,013 74 
WOOP PORTS GRO .nnccccncces 16,779 29 
Wive Years AGO ......0.0.0% 46,936 82 


NOVEMBER FLOUR EXPORTS 


Exports of flour from Seattle and Ta- 
coma in November, according to the 
Seattle Merchants’ Exchange: to Glas- 
gow, 21,511 bbls; London, 3,632; Bel- 


fast, 12,260; Avonmouth, 714; Leith, 
1,142; Finland, 224; Norway, 448; Swed- 
en, 224; Hongkong, 9,750; Shanghai, 310; 
Fuchau, 10,480; Kobe, 125; Dairen, 
6,250; Manila, 25,220; Cebu, 21,861; 
lloilo, 13,675; Zamboanga, 124; Hono- 
lulu, 5,358; Peru, 500; Ecuador, 4,950; 
Nicaragua, 1,350, 
NOTES 


Seattle flour receipts for the crop year, 
1,246 cars, against 1,621 last year. 

Wheat arrivals at Washington and 
Oregon seaboard since July 1, 19,100 
cars, against 25,926 a year ago. 

Canadian grain screenings are being 
shipped to this market from Vancouver, 
B. C., at the rate of about 1,000 tons a 
month, 

William Irons, who has been repre- 
senting the Sperry Flour Co. in the 
Orient, has gone to the United King- 
dom in behalf of that company. 

November wheat exports from Seattle 
and Tacoma: to London, 228,219 bus; 
Dunkirk, 74,666; Glasgow, 32,667; Liver- 
pool, 112,000; Continent, 165,000; Kobe, 
133,219; Yokohama, 95,422; Honolulu, 
7,250. 

Domestic flour shipments in November 
from Seattle and Tacoma by water, re- 
ported by the Merchants’ Exchange of 
Seattle: to New York, 490 bbls; Charles- 
ton, 686; Philadelphia, 192; San Fran- 
cisco, 21,900; Oakland, 10,695; Los An- 
geles, 6,640; San Diego, 2,550; Wilming- 
ton, Cal., 7,200. Millfeed: to San Fran- 
cisco, 300 tons; Los Angeles, 471; San 
Diego, 165; New York, 20; Boston, 20. 


PORTLAND 
Local flour buying has slowed down 
materially, but the market is on a very 
firm basis, with wheat scarce and high, 
and advanced prices are expected before 
there are declines. Mills here quoted 
family patents, Dec. 6, at $8.65, bakers 
hard wheat at $8.45, and bakers blue- 
stem patents at $8.75. Only an occa- 
sional export order is reported booked. 
Output of Portland mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 62,000 bbls, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 

ee Pee rere er 38,560 62 
ECOTIOMNS WOOK 2c ccavsccve 33,167 53 
WE GD Soco.bw test ce eres 60,173 97 
TWO FORSG BOD oocccscecses 35,503 62 
Three years ago ..........+% 35,245 61 
POUP VOATO BHO ..ccccsccce 19,702 41 
PUVO FORTE BHO oc cccciveees 24,317 57 


The wheat market has kept firm, 
though there has been little trading ex- 
cept between dealers. The mills appar- 
ently have all the wheat they need, in 
view of the light flour business, and most 
of the exporters report they are carrying 
ample stocks. Offerings by farmers have 
been at no time free. Bid prices at the 
Exchange at the close of last week: hard 
white, $1.68; soft white, $1.64; western 
white, $1.62; hard winter, $1.61; north- 
ern spring, $1.61; western red, $1.55. 

J. M. Lownspate. 


LOS ANGELES 

Only routine business is reported in 
the southern California flour market, no 
new contracts being signed, due to the 
tendency of bakers to wait until after the 
first of the year. The market is very 
uncertain, although prices are steady and 
still at a high level after last week’s 
rise in all grades. Incoming shipments 
are slightly below average, due to the 
unsteady demand. California family 
patents were quoted, Dec. 5, at $8.80, 
basis 49's; California bakers $8.40, north 
Pacific Coast bakers $8.50, Kansas bakers 
$8.20, Idaho bakers 8.50, Montana bakers 
$9, Dakota bakers $9.50, California pas- 
try $8.40, all basis 98's. 

The grain market is steady, with a 
fair demand. Movement of cars to Los 


Angeles during November showed a 
healthy increase over the corresponding 
period last year. Quotations, Dec. 5: 
California Sonora wheat $3.05@3.15 cwt; 
No. 2 hard winter wheat, $2.9214@3.05; 
No. 3 California grade barley, $2.35; No. 
3 yellow corn, $2.42@2.50. 

Carload receipts at Los Angeles for 
November, reported by the Grain Ex- 
change, were 192 of wheat, 156 of corn, 
161 of milo maize, 110 of Kafir corn, 202 
of flour, 87 of bran, 9 of shorts, 20 of 
coconut meal, 53 of cereals. The report 
shows a drop of approximately 100 cars 
of wheat and corn, compared with Octo- 
ber, while flour and other products re- 
mained about the same. 


GREAT FALLS 

While Montana millers escaped the 
necessity of issuing an extra card on 
flour prices during the past week, the 
strong tendencies of the wheat market 
hint rather forcefully at an advance be- 
fore the end of another week. Prices, 
Dec. 6: patents $8.50 bbl, first clears 
$6.35, in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Great 
Falls, in car lots. 

Continued strength of the market has 
proved a magnetic force to bring the 
wheat remaining on the farms to eleva- 
tors. At some of the busy country 
points where wheat hauling is kept 
pretty closely checked, it is estimated 
that fully 20 per cent more of the crop 
was delivered to the elevators on Dec. 1 
than had been delivered of the 1923 crop 
at the same date, and at many places it 
is believed that when seed requirements 
have been deducted the surplus remain- 
ing on farms will be less than 10 per cent. 
The clean-up in wheat hauling in Mon- 
tana will be earlier for the 1924 crop 
than ever before in most sections of the 
state. 

NOTES 


A. J. Ogaard, of the Montana Agri- 
cultural College, is in charge of the 
Montana exhibit at the International 
Hay and Grain Show. 

Business men believe that, as a result 
of the good wheat crop in Montana this 
year and the movement of live stock and 
wool, there has been a liquidation of not 
less than $50,000,000 of the indebtedness 
of farmers and stockmen since last 
spring. 

L, T. Pemberton, of Forsyth, has been 
accorded a certificate on a field of regis- 
tered Karmont wheat by the Montana 
Seed Growers’ Associdtion showing that 
the surveyed field contained 29.5 acres 
and the yield was 1,638 bus, an average 
of 55.5 bus to the acre. 

Joun A, Curry. 





FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 


(Continued from page 1041.) 


of the millfeed market has not as yet - 


been reflected in any material increase 
in demand for linseed oil meal, presum- 
ably because, while the supply of wheat 
millfeeds is very small, the quantity of 
linseed oil meal produced during the 
past eight or ten weeks has been excep- 
tionally large. However, there is little 
pressure to make sales at present prices, 
as most holders of linseed oil meal evi- 
dently feel that flaxseed prices are likely 
to advance rather than decline. 


MARKET BULLETINS 


Cuicaco, I1u.—Oil meal is a little 
easier, and there has been fair buying at 
the lower levels. However, sales are 
mainly in single car lots, and little dis- 
position is shown by buyers to cover 
future needs. Oil meal was quoted Dec. 
6 at $45.50@46 ton, f.o.b., Chicago, 

MitwavkeEE.—Despite the stronger 
tone of the millfeed market in general, 
and higher prices in nearly every divi- 
sion, linseed meal is just about steady 
at unchan prices. The market is 
reported draggy, due largely to the 
heavy production at present. Demand 
is fair to » but more is being made 
than sold, judging by visible indications. 
Linseed meal, too, is suffering somewhat 
from the comparatively low value of 
cottonseed meal. Oil meal quotations, 
Dec. 6, f.o.b., Milwaukee, $46@46.50 ton. 

Minneapous.—High protein feeds, 
such as linseed and cottonseed meals, 
tankage, etc., are regarded as too low 
compared with millfeed and ground 
oe. However, linseed meal advanced 
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$1 ton in the past week, and is very firm, 
Crushers have their output of meal fo; 
December and most of January already 
contracted for, and are well supplied 
with directions. They are not sccking 
additional bookings for December. Pro. 
duction is holding up well, receipts anq 
supplies of seed being adequate. (jj 
meal is quoted at $45@45.50 ton Minne- 
apolis, $45.50@46 Chicago, $46.50@47; 
Toledo, and $45@46 Buffalo. 

Temporarily, export demand for jj 
cake is light. Cables Dec, 8, however, 
reported that colder weather 01: the 
Continent would probably stimulate the 
trade. Crushers have about all the cake 
sold that they can handle for Deceinber- 
January shipment, on account o/ the 
heavy domestic bookings. Linseed oj] 
cake is held at $47.50@47.75 ton, (.a.s, 
New York. 

Dututn.—The cash flax marke! has 
been very quiet, due to the reduction in 
movement. It takes very little buying 
to absorb the few cars coming ou! for 
sale. Operators do not expect any 
pressure for the balance of the ye:., or 
in fact the crop, in view of the heavy 
marketing and movement up to this 
time. From Aug. 1 to Dec. 6, inclusive, 
receipts in this market have been 14,- 
428,503 bus, or nearly one half of the 
estimated domestic crop, with shipmnts 
for the same period of 11,425,936 us. 
Taking the movement at Minneapoli; in- 
to consideration, the bulk of the «rop 
has been moved off farms and gone into 
consumptive channels, leaving no | :rge 
surplus to cover crushing requirem nts 
until the new crop. Eastern consu).jers 
may possibly have to look to Argentina 
for supplying future working nevds, 
should the oil demand continue ury«nt. 
Canadian flaxseed receipts, Aug. | to 
Dec. 6, were 79,052 bus, against 4!.201 
in the same time a year ago. Elev:tor 
stocks at the close of business, Dec. 6, 
stood at 902,000 bus domestic and 79,00 
bonded. 

Burraro.—Oil meal has improved in 
strength, with mills not offering heavily 
and a fair demand reported. Decem)er 
shipment is quoted at $45.50 ton, luf- 
falo, January $46.50 and February 
$47.50. None of the mills are pressing 
sales at these prices, as far as can be 
learned. 


Prrrssurcu.—Demand for oil mea! is 
rather light, due to weather conditions. 
Prices are holding firm, and show a ten- 
dency to advance. Quotations, Dec. 6, 
$49.40 ton, 


Boston.—There is an easier tone to 
the linseed oil meal market, with prices 
lower. Meal for shipment during |)e- 
cember and January is offered freely at 
$50.50@51 ton, in sacks, but near-by 
shipments and resellers are offering at 
50c@$1 ton lower than mill shipment. 
The tone at the close is weak. 


Winnirec.—The improved call for oil 
cake and meal throughout western C:n- 
ada is maintained, and mills here rep.rt 
recent sales of a satisfactory nature. 
Prices show no change. Quotations, Dvc. 
6: oil cake, ton lots, in bags, $46, aid 
oil meal $48, f.o.b., Winnipeg. 


MOVEMENT AND STOCKS 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed it 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1 to Dec. 
6, 1924, compared with the correspon |- 
ing period of the previous year, in, bus!\- 
els (000’s omitted): 
7-Receipts—, --Shipments - 
1924 1923 1924 © 19°3 





Minneapolis ... 8,935 5,906 2,711 ‘ 
DURUER occsccce 14,454 5,425 13,299 4,757 
Tatale oc .c0% 23,389 11,331 16,010 67 5 


Receipts of flaxseed for the week en:- 
ing Dec. 6, and stocks in store at Mi: - 
neapolis and Duluth, compared with the 


corresponding weeks of 1923 and 192:, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 
7—Receip In store— 


_— 

1924 1923 1922 1924 1923 192: 
Minneapolis 414 182 126 426 831 3 
Duluth..... 314 131 101 981 365 11 


Totals.... 728 313 227 1,407 1,196 14 
PRICES 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 
1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 








Minneapolis ——Duluth 

Track Toarr. Track Dec. May 
Dec. 2 - $2.61 2.60% 2.61% 2.60% 2.68% 
Dec. 3 - 2.65% 2.65 2.65 2.64% 2.71% 
Dec. 4..... 2.65 2.64% 2.65% 2.64% 2.72 
Dec. 5 .... 2.65 2.64 2.65% 2.64% 2.71% 
Dec. 6 .... 2.64% 2.43% 2.65% 2.64% 2.72% 
Dec. 8 + 2.69% 2.68% 2.69% 2.68% 2.75% 
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TORONTO 


Flour mills in this part of Canada are 


having a quiet spell. Full time is now 
the exception, and only a few mills claim 
to be achieving it. December promises 
to be the dull month of 1924. Domestic 
trade is not really bad, and mills with 
established brands are finding an av- 
erage volume of local and eastern trade, 
but exports make a poor showing. Prices 
for springs have not changed since our 
last report. Quotations, Dec. 6: top pat- 
ent springs, in mixed car lots, $9.20 bbl, 
in jute 98’s, seconds $8.70, first clears 
$8.50, delivered, Ontario points, 30-day 
terms, with a discount of 10c bbl for 
spot cash. 

The soft winter wheat flour mills of 
Ontario are sharing in the uncertainties 
of the markets for flour. Most of them 
are running steadily on day shifts, but 
are not on sold ahead. Wheat is plenti- 
ful, but too dear for the flour market. 
Cake bakers and biscuit men are grum- 
bling over the cost of this flour, and will 
not stock up as they usually do at this 
tine of year. Quotations, Dec. 6: 90 
ir cent patents, in secondhand jute 
baus, $6.25 bbl, Toronto, or $6.50, Mont- 
real basis, 

Export demand for spring wheat flour 
is not good. Mills now think there will 
be no buying in volume before January, 
even if then. Prices have declined 15c 
bbl at seaboard, making 6d difference to 
the United Kingdom and the equivalent 
to the Continent. Quotations, Dec. 6: 
export patent springs, in 140-lb jutes, 
c.i.f., London, Liverpool or Glasgow, De- 
cember or January seaboard loading, 47s 
3d per 280 lbs; February, 47s 6d. 

Ontario winters are so much out of line 
that mills report little or no business. 
Mills reduced their prices 1s during the 
week, but buyers countered with offers 
that were still ls too low. Quotations, 
Dec. 6: mills are asking 43@44s per 280 
lbs for 90 per cent patents, in 140-lb 
jutes, cif., Glasgow, and 44@45s, in 
cotton, 

WHEAT 

Ontario winters are firmly held, and 
are not plentifully offered. Some have 
been sold for export via United States 
ports, particularly Baltimore, at better 
than domestic prices. Quotations, Dec. 6: 
country mills are mostly paying $1.35 
bu for No. 2 red or white in wagon lots 
at their doors, while car lots are bring- 
ing $1.40 or better at points of ship- 
ment. No. 1 northern western spring 
wheat, on track, Bay ports, for shipment 
to Ontario mills, $1.7834 bu, an advance 
of le since a week ago, and other grades 
at Winnipeg spreads. 

OATMEAL 

Demand for rolled oats and oatmeal 
for domestic use is not brisk, but sellers 
report a fairly steady business. Quota- 
tions, Dec. 6: rolled oats, in 90-lb jute 
bags, mixed cars, delivered, $7.50 bbl; 
oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 10 per cent over 
rolled oats. 

Export business in cereals is at a 
standstill, Cable offers are shillings be- 
low Canadian mill prices. Quotations, 
Dec. 6: at the present price of oats, 
Canadian mills would require to get for 
oatmeal 51s 6d per 280 lbs, in jute 140’s, 
c.i.f., Glasgow, or 52s 6d for rolled oats, 
and in cotton Is more. 

Oat hulls are quoted (Dec. 6) at $17 
ton, Montreal and United States points, 
in bags, car lots, delivered. 


COARSE GRAINS 
Demand is rather slow, and prices for 
oats, corn and barley are slightly lower. 
Quotations, Dec. 6: No. $ Canadian west- 
ern oats 6414c bu, track, Bay ports; No. 
2 yellow corn $1.28 bu, Toronto freights; 
No. 3 Ontario oats 50@53c, country ship- 
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ping points, according to freights; malt- 
ing barley, 87@91c; rye, $1.18@1.22 bu. 
Government standard screenings are in 
good demand at $27 ton, delivered, On- 
tario points. 

OCEAN FREIGHTS 


Ocean freight rates on flour are un- 
changed. Bookings by mills are limited. 
Quotations, Dec. 6: London, Liverpool, 
Manchester, Glasgow, Belfast and Dub- 
lin 22c ewt, Hull, Leith and Newcastle 
23c, Aberdeen 31c, Dundee 30c, Antwerp, 
Amsterdam and Rotterdam 22c, Bremen 
and Hamburg 24c, Danzig 29c, Copenha- 
gen 26c, Christiania 27c, Helsingfors 30c, 

tockholm 29c, Pirszeus, Saloniki, Alexan- 
dria and Constantinople 3214c, December, 
January and February shipment. 


STRONG-SCOTT OPENS BRANCH 


The Toronto branch office and ware- 
house of the Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., Ltd., 
Minneapolis and Winnipeg, makers of 
milling and elevator machinery, is now 
open for business, with F, J. Sullivan, 
formerly of Winnipeg, in charge as man- 
ager. The location is 50 Front Street, 
East. 

Ontario millers will welcome this addi- 
tion to their sources of supply for equip- 
ment. In the past they have felt the 
need of a convenient place where ma- 
chinery of the kind handled by this com- 
pany could be procured. 


NOTES 

Millers say the general baking quality 
of this year’s Canadian flour is better 
than that of 1923. It is also a better 
color. 

The price of bread in Toronto ad- 
vanced lc per loaf of 42 oz on Dec. 1, 
making the retail price, delivered, 1c. 
Montreal and Ottawa bakers are said to 
be taking similar action. 

The report of the royal commission 
that has been making an exhaustive in- 
quiry into the Canadian grain trade for 
over a year is expected to be ready for 
presentation to Parliament by the end 
of this month. 

Canadian milling company shares are 
holding up well in the Montreal and 
Toronto stock markets. Ogilvie common 
is quoted around 366 bid, Lake of the 
Woods common 186, and Maple Leaf 
common at 72. 

Not much feed flour is produced as 
such by Canadian mills, and many in- 
quiries for this product for export have 
to be turned away. Canadian mills most- 
ly follow the practice of running their 
red dog and low grades into the mill- 
feed. 


In a lawsuit by which the trustee of 
Kent Mills. Co., Ltd., Chatham, Ont., 
sought to recover on a note for $1,000 
given by a farmer for shares in this 
company, judgment has been given for 
the plaintiff. Defendant’s plea of mis- 
representation was not allowed. 

Canada has again won the international 
sweepstakes for wheat at Chicago with a 
sample of Marquis. Only once in re- 
cent years has this prize gone to any 
other than a Canadian farmer. On that 
occasion Montana was the victor, with a 
sample grown from Canadian seed. 

Eastern Canadian prices for millfeed 
advanced $2 ton during the week ending 
Dec. 6. Light production is the reason 
for this firmness in the face of mild 
weather. At the close of the week: bran 
was selling in Ontario at $33 ton, shorts 
at $35 and middlings at $41, delivered, on 
track. 

The absorption of the H-O Co., Buf- 
falo, by the Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling 
Co., announced some days ago, carries 
with it the H-O Cereal Co, Ltd., of 
Canada, with a mill at Ayr, Ont. she 
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latter was once a widely known flour mill 
under the ownership of the Goldie Mill- 
ing Co., Ltd. 

J. A. Chambers, president Paulin- 
Chambers Co., Ltd., biscuit manufactur- 
ers, Winnipeg, one of the pioneer manu- 
facturing concerns of western Canada, 
was taken seriously ill while visiting in 
Kitchener, Ont., last week. Mr. Cham- 
bers is 80 years old, but has always had 
good health and was active in business 
to the time of his leaving Winnipeg on 
this trip. 


WINNIPEG 


Demand for flour in western Canada 
is somewhat uneven. At some points, 
sales are fairly good, while others report 
a dull trade. In any case, the only busi- 
ness being done is in mixed cars. Mill- 
ers here state that there is a better in- 
quiry from over-sea markets, but little 
or no new business has resulted. Most 
of the larger plants in the prairies are 
operating, although a few have found it 
necessary to close down for a few days. 

For delivery between Fort William and 
the Alberta boundary, top patent springs 
were quoted Dec. 6 at $8.80 bbl, jute, 
seconds at $8.20, and first clears at $6.60, 
Fort William basis, sight draft; cotton, 
l5c over this basis. Western Alberta 
points 20c over, and British Columbia and 
Pacific Coast points 20@40c over. Bak- 
ers purchasing their requirements in jute 
get. special prices. 

As in the case of flour, demand for 
rolled oats and oatmeal is only fair. The 
customary export trade is being done, but 
domestic buying is dull. There is no 
change in prices. Quotations, Dec. 6: 
rolled oats in 80-lb bags $3.35, and oat- 
meal in 98-lb bags 25 per cent over rolled 
oats, delivered to the trade. 

There is increased activity in wheat, 
with prices stronger, due to bullish con- 
ditions in other markets. No. 1 northern 
is the most wanted grain, but cash offer- 
ings are somewhat light. Shippers have 
been filling their tonnage before the win- 
ter insurance rates into effect, and 
many vessels have been loaded for their 
final trip for the season. Future posi- 
tion wheat continues to be neglected. 

Prices for No. 1 northern, in store, 
Fort William: 


c-—F utures—, 


Cash Dec. May 
eS oe $1.61% $1.58 % $1.64% 
ee eer ere 1.60 1.57% 1.63 % 
BO B nescwccees 1.61% 1.58% 1.65 
eS saseaveres 1.62% 1.58% 1.64% 
BOO, B ccceccasce 1.63% 1.60% 1.65% 
BP BD asccaseans 1.65% 1.61% 1.67% 


Inspection of wheat at Winnipeg for 
the seven days ending Dec. 4 averaged 
980 cars per day, compared with 1,273 
for the preceding seven days, and 1,865 
for the corresponding period in 1923. 

The coarse grain market is quiet. A 
little better demand exists for No. 2 
oats, but no other grades are wanted. 
Call for cash barley is fairly good. Odd 
cars of rye have been changing hands, 
but volume of business is small. De- 
mand for flaxseed is poor, and deliveries 
going through the clearing house are 
heavy. Quotations, Dec. 6: No. 2 Cana- 
dian western oats, 60c bu; barley, 8514c; 
rye, $1.2914 ; flaxseed, $2.351,. 


NOTES 


George H. Booth, flour department 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., 
Winnipeg, is on a trip to the Pacific 
Coast. 

Will Hill, mill machinery representa- 
tive, after spending a few weeks in Win- 
nipeg, has returned to Vancouver, where 
he is making his headquarters. 

A Vancouver dispatch of Dec. 2 states 
that the new 2,000,000-bu elevator of 
Spillers Milling and Associated Indus- 
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tries, Ltd., at Vancouver, took in its first 
grain on the morning of that date. 


E. H. Franke, manager Strong-Scott 
Mfg. Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, is back after 
visiting Toronto, where he opened the 
new eastern sales office of his company, 
of which F. J. Sullivan is to be in charge. 

Changes made by the western division 
inspection department have now eliminat- 
ed the dual inspection which has hitherto 
existed in the case of grain coming from 
Edmonton, Alta. Now, only grain billed 
to Edmonton or Vancouver will be in- 
spected at the former point, and all grain 
to Fort William and Port Arthur will 
be officially inspected at Winnipeg. 

The largely increased crop of flaxseed 
this season harvested in western Canada 
has created quite a problem as regards 
its handling. For some time this grain 
has been arriving at Fort William and 
Port Arthur faster than it was possible 
to clean it, and railway and elevator in- 
terests have been considering ways and 
means to overcome the difficulty present- 
ed. It is now decided that an embargo 
will be unnecessary, as shipping condi- 
tions will be less strenuous after the 
close of navigation. 

G. Rock. 


MONTREAL 

Quiet business was reported the past 
week in Montreal for spring wheat flour, 
and toward the end of the week an easy 
feeling developed that looks like a drop 
in prices before long. On Dec. 6, closing 
prices were: first patents $9.20 bbl, sec- 
onds $8.70, bakers $8.50, jute, ex-track, 
less 10c bbl for cash. 

Winter wheat flours were dull the first 
of the week, but brightened up toward 
the close, with an improvement in de- 
mand from local buyers. Closing prices, 
Dec. 6: good grades in car lots, $6.90@7 
bbl, secondhand jutes, ex-track; broken 
lots, $7.30@7.40, ex-store. 

Rolled oats business was fair, and 
prices closed Dec. 6 at $3.75@3.85 per 
90-lb bag, delivered. 

White corn flour closed Dec. 6 at $7.50. 
@7.60 bbl, jute, delivered. Demand 
steady. 

NOTES 

Grain receipts via Lachine Canal in 
November are reported to have been 12,- 
086,734 bus, as against 11,997,224 in No- 
vember, 1923, and 19,039,816 in October, 
1924. 

General A. E. Labell, of St. Lawrence _ 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., and Mrs. Labelle, 
left Dec. 8 for New York, en route for 
Paris and the south of France, where 
they are to spend the winter. They are 
expected to return to Montreal in April. 


One man was killed, three injured and 
around $50,000 damage done by an ex- 
plosion of dust in B elevator at Mont- 
real harbor on Dec. 1. Fire followed the 
explosion but, thanks to fireproof steel 
bins, the stock of 600,000 bus wheat was 
not damaged. 

Montreal harbor definitely closed on 
Dec. 5. The last days before its closing 
were marked by hurried efforts by 
freighters to get all the grain on board 
they could in the time available, and on 
Dec. 1 a clearance of 20 vessels with a 
total load of 4,115,000 bus constituted a 
record for the year. 

A. E. Perks. 


Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 
The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul and Duluth; also by 60 ‘‘out- 





side” mills with a daily capacity of 67,165 
bbis, from Sept. 1 to Nov. 29, 1924, with 
comparisons, in barrels (000’s omitted): 
-—QOutput—~7 7-Exports— 
1924 1923 1924 1923 
Minneapolis ... 3,088 3,572 92 20 
St. Paul ....... 111 214 bés eee 
Duluth-Superior 346 345 eee eee 
Outside ....... 3,459 2,910 99 33 
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NEW YORK 

Ascribing reasons for buyers’ failure 
to purchase has ceased to hold any in- 
terest, as all the alibis have been offered 
and the simple fact remains that at pre- 
vailing mill prices it is more than ex- 
tremely difficult to induce buying of flour. 
Sales are being made daily at about 25c 
below the general run of quotations, but 
these are practically the only ones of 
which there is any record. Flour values 
have moved in sympathy with wheat, but 
the fluctuations are not of the sort to 
influence consumers to make purchases. 
A little business is reported at the lower 
end of the price range but, on the whole, 
bakers and jobbers seem at the moment 
in position to await developments. 

It is interesting to note the nearness 
of range in prices on spring wheat flours 
and Kansas. Spring standard patents 
were $7.75@8.45 and Kansas straights 
$7.75@8.40. Clear prices crowded pat- 
ents very closely, for sales of springs 
ranged $7.35@7.65. In rye, for the first 
time within memory, all grades were 
$7.50, patents, straights and clears all 
being quoted at this figure. However, 
probably a fairer range for white patent 
was $7.25@7.65, including spot flour and 
for mill shipment. 

Exporters reported better inquiry 
from the other side, although new book- 
ings were small and foreign bids gen- 
erally below the current market. 

Quotations, Dec. 5: spring fancy pat- 
ents $8.50@9, standard patents $7.75@ 
8.45, clears $7.35@7.70; soft winter 
straights, $7.50@8; hard winter short 
patents $8.15@8.65, straights $7.65@8.35, 
clears $7.15@7.40,—all in jute; semo- 
lina, 5%c Ib in 140-lb jute bags. Re- 
ceipts, 196,624 bbls; exports, 175,605. 


WHEAT 

Price fluctuations were within com- 
paratively narrow limits, and trading was 
small. Export demand was very quiet 
and of routine character. Quotations, 
Dec.. 5: No. 2 red, c.i.f., domestic, 
$1.7714,; No. 1 dark spring, c.if., do- 
mestic, $1.87; No. 2 hard winter, f.o.b., 
export, $1.7114; .No. 1 northern Mani- 
toba (in bond), f.o.b., export, $1.81; No. 
2 mixed durum, f.o.b., export, $1.69. Re- 
ceipts, 2,150,000 bus; exports, 1,618,674. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Corn showed a slight advance, with a 
reaction leaving the final prices about 
unchanged and the crop movement small. 
Quotations, Dec. 5: No. 2 yellow, $1.36% ; 
No. 2 mixed, $1.36. Receipts, 16,500 bus. 

Oats price movements were in sympa- 
thy with wheat and corn, though earlier 
in the week there was a good trade in 
view of the comparative cheapness and 
on the belief that the bulk of the heavy 
movement is over. Quotations, Dec. 5: 
No. 2 white, 62%4c; No. 3 white, 6le. Re- 
ceipts, 304,000 bus; exports, 321,123. 

VISITING MILLERS 

There were more out-of-town millers 
in New York last week than for some 
time. Some came to the meeting of the 
New York Bakers’ Association, some for 
the Flour Club banquet, and others just 
as millers do, with no definite excuse ex- 
cept business. A. C. Bernet, Jr., of the 
Bernet, Craft & Kauffman Milling Co., 
St. Louis, visited Samuel Knighton & 
Son; Guy Everett, in charge of the Claro 
Milling Co., Waseca, Minn., spent Mon- 
day and Tuesday with his headquarters 
at the office of S. R. Strisik & Co., who 
handle this account here; Clarence M. 
Hardenbergh, manager Southwestern 
Milling Co., Inc., Kansas City, visited 
the Broenniman Co., Inc; and Charles 
B. Jenkins, treasurer and general man- 
ager Noblesville (Ind.) Milling Co., was 
on ‘change; J. B. M. Wilcox, general 
manager Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., 
Kansas City, visited L. A. Viviano; 





Douglas A. Campbell, general manager 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
visited W. C. Duncan, in charge of its 
offices here. 

Other outside men included T. Carroll 
Davis, upstate representative for the 
Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn., 
H. L. McCleod, from the Buffalo office 
of the Russell-Miller Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis, and W. C. Tench, eastern sales 
manager Larabee Flour Mills Corpora- 
tion, Kansas City, with headquarters at 
Boston. 

FLOUR CLUB FROLIC 

The New York Flour Club held its an- 
nual informal evening entertainment, 
Dec. 2, at the Waldorf Astoria Hotel. 
About 300 members and guests gathered 
for the occasion, the largest number ever 
attending an affair of this kind. 

There was an excellent dinner served, 
during which a band of Negro singers 
entertained in a very pleasing manner, 
following which an elaborate vaudeville 
entertainment was put on. The enter- 
tainment committee is to be congratu- 
lated on its good work. 

PRICE PLANS TRIP 

F. H. Price, export agent of the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation, and head of 
F. H. Price & Co., will sail for Europe 
the latter part of December with a view 
to improving conditions for flour export- 
ers. He expects to make new arrange- 
ments for the adjustment of claims, and 
to see about the proper handling of flour 
in foreign ports and on foreign steam- 
ships, all of which will be very beneficial 
to the trade on this side of the water. 


NOTES 

David Coulter is taking a month’s va- 
cation at Tucson, Ariz. 

George R. Flach, secretary Broenni- 
man Co., Inc., was in Chicago last week. 

Cars reported on spot last week, 1,271, 
against 1,253 for the preceding week and 
1,342 for the same period last year. 

Richard L. Groff, recently elected vice 
president Commander Mill Co., and gen- 
eral representative. of the Sheffield group 
of mills, with headquarters in Minneap- 
olis, spent part of last week in New 
York. 


George H. Baston, who has been in 
the flour and grain business here ror 
many years and latterly with P. N. Gray 
& Co., Inc., is now associated with the 
Continental Grain Co., 222 Produce Ex- 
change. 

The Produce Exchange Luncheon Club 
has announced that a sufficient number 
of applications have been received to fill 
the allotted membership, and therefore 
the initiation fee has been restored by 
order of the board of governors. 


J. E. Novak, assistant sales manager 


_.and export manager Wichita (Kansas) 


Flour Mills Co., on his way to Germany, 
Belgium and France, stopped over in 
New ¥ork, making his headquarters with 
John Randolph French, the mill’s repre- 
sentative here. 

The Waldorf Pound Cake Co., Inc., 
911 East One Hundred and Thirty-fifth 
Street, has been thrown into involuntary 
bankruptcy by Emil Fleischl & Son for 
$476, John Lemkan $210, Julius Weil & 
Co. $890. Liabilities are given as about 
$30,000, and assets $5,000. 

The Fleischmann Co. has declared an 
extra dividend of 50c a share, payable 
Jan. 2 to stockholders of record Dec. 5. 
This stock has advanced to 87 from 35 
in the last two years, and loud are the 
lamentations that have arisen from flour 
men who “should have been in on it.” 


BALTIMORE 
Flour continues to gain in price, but 
demand is light. With the exception of 
the larger bakers, who are still playing 





for a break, local buyers have antici- 
pated their near wants and are practi- 
cally out of the market until after the 
holidays, notwithstanding a few mills are 
apparently ever ready to offer induce- 
ments for quick shipment. One of these 
loomed up last week with a price on hard 
winter standard patent at which its local 
agent had no trouble in disposing of 
5,000 bbls in scattered lots before the 
limit could be withdrawn. Most of the 
late business was done on the breaks and 
around inside quotations, and the ad- 
vance in feed helped materially. 

Export demand has been slow for some 
time, yet near-by mills are going at a 
good clip and pressing nothing on the 
market, which would indicate that they 
sold plenty when the selling was good. 
The bulls in the trade are banking on the 
theory that there is a world’s shortage 
of wheat, that the United States “visible” 
is owned by strong parties, that the 
farmers have sold their grain, and that 
flour buyers are bare of stock. The 
bears, on the other hand, think the gov- 
ernment has greatly underestimated the 
crop, that an enormous acreage has been 
and will be sown to wheat this year, and 
that the exports represent consignments 
more than actual foreign purchases. 

Closing prices, Dec. 6, car lots, per bbl, 
in 98-lb cottons, 45@55c more in wood, 
10@15c less in jute, or 15@25c less in 
bulk: spring first patent $8.50@8.75, 
standard patent $8@8.25; hard winter 
short patent $8.40@8.65, straight $7.90 
@8.15; soft winter short patent $7.95@ 
8.20, straight (near-by) $7.10@7.35; rye 
flour, white $7.50@7.75, dark $6@6.25. 
City mills’ jobbing prices: spring patent, 
$9.80; winter patent, $9.05; winter 
straight, $8.55. 

Receipts of flour for the week were 
57,514 bbls, 36,010 of which were destined 
for export. Week’s exports, 5,364 bbls. 

City mills ran half time, and reported 
domestic trade good but export demand 
poor. They advanced their spring pat- 
ent flour 20c bbl and feed $1 ton; other- 
wise, quotations are unchanged. 

Cash wheat in the local market is 11/ 
@2c higher than a week ago. Closing 
prices, Dec. 6: spot No. 2 red winter, 
$1.654%4; spot No. 2 red winter, garlicky, 
domestic, $1.651%4; new southern on 
grade: No. 2 red winter, garlicky, 
$1.6444; No. 3, $1.6014; No. 4, $1.5714; 
No. 5, $1.551%4; range for week of south- 
ern by sample, $1.57@1.64%4. 

Of the 442,449 bus wheat received here 
for the week ending Dec. 6, 441,288 went 
to export elevators. Exports were 272,- 
488 bus, of which 168,981 were domestic 
and 108,507 Canadian. Stocks are 1,- 
979,699 bus, 1,568,739 domestic and 410,- 
960 Canadian. Receipts of new southern 
wheat from July 3 to Dec. 6 were 1,- 
040,442 bus. 

Coarse grain prices, Dec. 6: corn, do- 
mestic No. 2 yellow, track, $1.36; new 
cob, bbl, $5.50@5.60; oats, No. 2 white 
domestic 62c, No. 3 white domestic 6lc; 
rye, No. 2 spot, $1.39%. 


NOTES 


The Gold Seal Baking Co., 1948 Belair 
Road, Baltimore, with $50,000 capital 
stock, has been incorporated by Samuel 
Scherr, Morris Scherr and H. M. Tirallo. 


Exports from here last week included 
5,364 bbls flour, 272,488 bus wheat, 198,- 
057 of rye, 206,426 of barley, 28,925 of 
oats and 8,333 of buckwheat, the last 
named being a most unusual shipment. 

The steamer Idarwald, of the United 
American Line, made a successful test 
at the new Baltimore & Ohio elevator 
the other day of loading grain and dis- 
charging general cargo simultaneously. 

J. Romer Jorss, formerly with the 
Washburn Crosby Co., and later with the 
C. A. Gambrill Mfg. Co., Inc., has be- 
come associated with James Nathaniel 
McCosh, district manager Bay State 
Milling Co., Winona, Minn., as a sales 
agent for the distribution of the com- 
pany’s products in Baltimore. 

Recent visitors to this market included 
P. J. Anderson, general sales manager, 
and F. N. Burrol, field scout, of the 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co., Kansas 
City; J. E. Lee, of the Blaine, Mackay, 
Lee Co., millers, North East, Pa; 
Thomas C. Bowling, vice president and 
manager Jefferson Milling Co., Charles 
Town, W. Va; J. J. Ryan, with Cosmo- 
politan Shipping Steamship Co., Inc., 
New York; C. F. Sanford, of New Or- 
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leans, also of K. I. Willis Corporation 
manufacturers Superior elevator cups, 
Moline, Ill; A. A. Roudabush, president 
Shenandoah (Va.) Milling Co; J. ¢ 
Fulde, feed manager D. A. Stickel] & 
Sons, millers, Hagerstown, Md 

Rufus E. McCosh, millers’ agent, who 
for 20 years has represented leading 
mills of the country at Philadelphia, 
Baltimore and Washington, with head. 
quarters at Baltimore, has decided to 
withdraw from his present scenes of ac- 
tion and locate on the Pacific Coast. He 
will leave for Kansas City next week 
and, after paying his respects to a few 
old friends out there, will proceed to 
San Francisco, Portland and Seatt!« with 
the intention of hanging up his hat 
wherever he finds the best opportunity, 
whether it be in flour or any other line. 
Mr. McCosh’s going means a distinct Joss 
to the trade in this section, and }\. wil] 
carry with him its best wishes. 

Cuartes H, Dorsey. 


BUFFALO 
Price trends of the past 10 days have 
been upward and the sales curvy: has 
been downward. This, in briei, ex- 
presses the status of the flour bu-iness 
in Buffalo. One of the larger brokers of 
the district returned Saturday after a 


tour of western and central New York. 
He reports encountering, in every city 


visited, a conviction on the part of !uy- 
ers that prices are going to brea! be- 
fore or soon after the first of the year. 
As a result, buying continues 01 a 


small scale. 
Bakers have been further disturl«| by 


price wars in some sections. In Buifalo 
an East Side baker continues to se!! an 
18-oz loaf for 6c, and a large chain store 
system is selling a standard loaf for 9c. 
Some bakers in outlying communities 


are said to be buying this loaf at the 
retail price and selling it in their s!ores 
at 11@12c, In Syracuse one of the 
large syndicates is giving away thou- 
sands of loaves of bread by means of 
widely distributed coupons, 

There is a real scarcity of fancy 
clears, and in some instances best spring 
grades have brought as high a price as 
Kansas patents. Rumors of low-priced 
flour are not as persistent as they were 
a week or two ago, but still are to be 
heard. All prices show an advance of 
10@30c over a week ago, with the excep- 
tion of rye, which is unchanged. Semo- 
lina advanced another %c to 5c in cot- 
ton 100’s. 

Buffalo quotations, Dec. 6: spring pat- 
ents, fancy $9.20@9.70, standard -=s.90 
@9.20; first clears, fancy $8@8.40, sec- 
ond clear $6.50@7; southwestern patents, 
fancy $8.60@8.90, standard $8.30@ 8.50; 
rye, pure white, $7.50; semolina, 514 |b, 
cotton 100’s. 

Rochester mills quoted fancy spring 
patents at $9.75@9.85, white winter })as- 
try at $8.80@8.90, and graham at %%.60 
@8.80. 

Output of Buffalo mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbis ity 

Nov. 30-Dec. 6... 238,000 177,740 74 
Previous week ... 238,000 180,560 75 
TOR? BG i.206:4002 166,500 119,683 72 
Two years ago... 166,500 137,500 83 


Wheat receipts were of near record 
proportions during the week ending ! ec. 
5, lake steamers bringing in 13,971.00 
bus, including that taken to the eleva- 
tors and that placed in store afloit. 
Barley receipts in the same period were 
1,430,916 bus, corn 371,000, and ots 
510,000. Montreal shipments have been 
discontinued for the season. 

These and rail receipts increased t!r 
grain in store here to these totals: 
elevators, wheat, American  5,032,5') 
bus, Canadian 3,892,309; corn, Americ: 
1,045,178; oats, American 1,366,044, ©: 
nadian 380,096; barley, American 591 
053, Canadian 547,419; rye, America 
799,006, Canadian 19,952; held in stor 
age cargoes: wheat, American 10,091,699 
bus, Canadian 3,487,182; corn, American, 
250,000; oats, American 4,193,566, Ca- 
nadian 78,000; barley, American 148,- 
000, Canadian 63,000; e, American 
1,767,000, Canadian 125,000. After be- 
ing boosted to 7c, the storage grain rate 
has sagged back to 6c. 

There is a possibility that local records 
for grain handled, established in 1922, 
may be surpassed this year. In the for- 
mer year’s business the elevators han- 
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260,854,304 bus grain. To date this 
I ow have elevated 231,400,000 bus. 
There are about 85 storage cargoes here, 
some of which will go to elevators be- 
fore Jan. 1, and the downbound fleet is 
still to be counted on. 

There is an exceptionally large stor- 

age fleet at Port Colborne. It. is _esti- 
mated that 25 steamers will tie up there 
and unload at the government elevator. 
While the date of the closing of the 
Welland Canal is tentatively set for 
Dec. 15, it will depend largely on ice 
conditions. There was no sign of ice at 
this end of the route on Dec. 6, and 
temperature much above the freezing 
point prevailed at that time. — 
The week was one of considerable ac- 
tivity on the Corn Exchange, with mill- 
ers interested but buying sparingly be- 
cause of high premiums asked on springs. 
No sales of wheat or corn were posted 
on Dec. 5 or 6, Oats also were held 
above bids, and nothing was sold. 

Of barley, 48-lb grades were held at 
9c and 46-lb at 90c, in store, ex-lake. 


NOTES 


Glen Thorpe, of Findley Lake, N. Y., 
has opened a feed store at Elgin, Pa. 


The Buffalo Flour Club is making 
»lans for its annual Christmas party, 
which probably will be held Dec, 19. 


The filing in Buffalo of incorporation 
papers for the Dakota Elevator Cor- 
yoration has given rise to the rumor 
that another large elevator project may 
he announced here shortly. 

In the annual rivers and harbors ap- 
propriation Buffalo and vicinity are al- 
jotted $471,000 for improvements and 
iaintenance. The report of the harbor 
hows lake traffic in 1923 broke all rec- 
ords, 18,819,063 tons being handled, while 
canal commerce was 915,847 tons. 

The Shredded Wheat Co, announces 
the election of Proctor Carr, of Buffalo, 
1s vice president in charge of sales, and 
of Truman A. De Weese as vice presi- 
dent in charge of publicity. Charles H. 
Brown, Jr., Frank L. Monin and R. F. 
Meek also are elected vice presidents. 

A jury at Little Valley returned a 
verdict of no cause of action on Dec. 4 
in the case of the Sawyer Milling Co., 
of Kansas, against Smith & Seely, Inc., 
of Olean, N. Y. The suit was over al- 
leged contract violation, and was for 
$927.50. 

P. D. FaHnestock. 


PHILADELPHIA 

The flour market was unsettled early 
last week, but at the close showed a 
firmer tone, in sympathy with the rise in 
wheat. Buyers, however, are reluctant 
to follow the views of the mills, and the 
volume of business accomplished is very 
moderate and confined mostly to the sat- 
isfaction of current needs. Receipts for 
the week ending Dec. 6 were 14,223,063 
lbs in sacks. Exports, 500 sacks to Lon- 
donderry, 500 to Dublin and 500 to Bris- 
tol. 

Flour quotations, per 196 Ibs, packed 
in 140-lb jute sacks, Dec. 6: spring first 
patents $8.65@9.25, standard patent 
$8.25@8.75, first clear $7.50@8; hard 
winter short patent $8@8.50, straight 
$7.75@8; soft winter straight, $7.50@ 
7.85; rye flour, $7.50@8. 

The wheat market declined 114c early 
in the week, but has since advanced 
416c, influenced chiefly by higher outside 
advices based on reports of drouth and 
high temperatures damaging late wheat 
in Argentina and bullish estimates of 
farm reserves in the United States. The 
market closed firm at a net advance of 
3c. Receipts, 1,048,097 bus; exports, 
740,611; stock, 2,594,882. 

Closing quotations, Dec. 6: No. 2 red 
winter, $1.67@1.68; No. 3 red winter, 
$1.64@1.65; No. 4 red winter, $1.62@ 
1.63; No. 5 red winter, $1.59@1.60; No. 
2 red winter, garlicky, $1.64@1.65. 

Coarse grain prices, Dec. 6: corn, No. 
2 yellow $1.3512@1.36%, No. 3 yellow 
$1.3346@134%%, cob corn $1.07@1.09; 
oats, No. 2 white 65@65%4c, No. 3 60% 
@61%4e. 

Corn goods were weaker early in the 
week, but closed firm, with demand ab- 
sorbing the limited offerings of desirable 
stock. Closing quotations, Dec. 6, in 
100-Ib sacks, kiln-dried: granulated yel- 
low and white meal, fancy, $3.40@3.50; 
yellow and white table meal, fancy, $3.40 


@3.50; pearl hominy and grits, $3.40@ 
3.50. 


Oatmeal is in small supply and rules 
firm and higher, in sympathy with the 
strength of raw material, at $3.70@3.80 
per 100-lb sack for ground. 

MONTH’S RECEIPTS AND EXPORTS 

According to the monthly grain circu- 
lar issued by the Commercial Exchange 
the receipts and exports of flour, wheat 
and corn in November were as follows, 
with comparisons: 


Flour, Wheat, Corn, 
Receipts— bbls bus bus 
November, 1924... 241,484 3,714,281 29,346 
October, 1924 ..... 301,578 3,792,415 95,891 
November, 1923... 415,630 3,802,424 49,990 
November, 1922... 307.086 7,080,503 387,439 
Exports— 
November, 1924... 39,232 3,378,786 ..... 
October, 1924 ..... 74,528 2,577,902 21,147 
November, 1923... 81,429 2,596,104  ..... 
November, 1922... 95,205 6,797,381 378,838 
NOTES 


By auction, last Wednesday, 25 shares 
William Freihofer Baking Co. preferred 
sold at 94. 

H. P. Gallagher, of the Northwestern 
Consolidated Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
was on "change Dec. 3. 

The stock of flour in public ware- 
houses Dec. 1 was 129,059 bbls, against 
117,725 a month ago and 164,800 on Dec. 
1, 1923. 

The Purity Bakeries Corporation of 
Wilmington has obtained a charter to 
manufacture and deal in cakes, pies, 
bread, etc. Capital, $75,000,000. 

Samuet S. Danirets. 


BOSTON 

There is strength in the local flour 
market on the part of millers’ agents, 
but a rather indifferent attitude on the 
part of buyers. While some members of 
the local trade are of the opinion that 
the market is going higher, and are 
backing their opinions in a_ limited 
way by the purchase of flour, there are 
others who are taking just the opposite 
position. 

Some buyers are looking at the excess 
of wheat accumulated at various points 
as a reason for going slow in the pur- 
chase of flour for probable needs. Oth- 
ers are taking a different view of the 
situation, and for this reason there is 
some increase in a small way of buying, 
compared with previous weeks. The re- 
sult is a somewhat “spotty” condition. 

The amount of flour carried by local 
jobbers and other wholesale distributors 
is admitted to be considerably less than 
at this time a year ago, but ample for 
all probable demand. Other distribut- 
ing points in New England report simi- 
lar conditions. 

The stock of unsold flour in Boston, 
Dec. 1, 1924, as reported by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, shows that on that 
date jobbers and other distributors had 
on hand, unsold, 32,483 bbls, compared 
with 37,289 on Nov. 1 and 41,707 a 
year ago. 

Flour prices, Dec. 6, per 196 lbs, in 
sacks: spring patents, special short 
$9.60@9.85, standard patents $8.75@ 
9.50, first clear $7.75@8.50; hard winter 
patents, $7.85@8.90; soft winter patents 
$8@8.90, straight $7.50@8.25, clear $7.10 
@7.85. 

Receipts and stocks at Boston during 
the seven days ending Dec. 6, 1924, with 


comparisons: 

7~Receipts— -—Stocks—, 

1924 1923 1924 1923 
Flour, bbis... 32,175 28,185 ....6 «sees. 
Wheat, bus.. 46,350 374,575 113,539 1,368,955 
Corn, bus.... 3,325 CEP  cvece 2,796 
Oats, bus....224,775 28,450 302,578 178,531 
Rye, bus..... 39,700 2,600 616,754 255,952 
Barley, bus.. 16,750 Tvs O80,680 8 ..ccce 
Millfeed, tons 20 Seer er 
Corn meal, bbis_... Pn “ies gaeds- 
Oatmeal, cases. 6,090 a shane © oeeeus 
Oatmeal, sacks... a”. ~¢n26s8 00500 


Granulated corn meal is held higher, 
with a better demand. Granulated yel- 
low was quoted Dec. 6 at $3.40, bolted 
yellow at $3.35, feeding meal and cracked 
corn $2.60, in 100’s. Oatmeal continued 
in good demand, with the market held 
steady at $3.40 for rolled and $3.74 for 
cut and ground, in 90-lb sacks. There 
was a lower market for rye flour, with 
fair demand. Choice white patent was 
quoted at $7.50@7.75 bbl, in sacks, and 
standard patents at $7.20@7.45. 


NOTES 


F. C..Tulles, assistant sales manager 
Maney Milling Co., Omaha, was in Bos- 
ton a few days ago, the guest of Elmer 
E, Dawson. 
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W. S. Harrison, New York City, agent 
for the Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, was a recent visitor in Boston 
on business, 

The Independent Flour Co., Inc., Bos- 
ton, has been formed, with $10,000 capi- 
tal. Joseph Bassignana is president, 
and William Rugglero treasurer. 

Lewis H. Beaver, of Norwood, Mass., 
head of the Beaver Coal & Grain Co. of 
that town, died suddenly, Dec. 3, at the 
New England Baptist Hospital in Bos- 
ton. He was born in Freeport, Pa., 63 
years ago. 

Exports of flour from Boston during 
November, 1924, 4,945 bbls and 93,191 
140-lb sacks, almost all of which was in 
bond from Canada. Since Jan. 1, 1924, 
exports have amounted to 8,195 bbls and 
647,259 sacks, all but 8,140 sacks being 
bonded, from Canada. 

The annual meeting and election of 
members of the executive committee of 
the grain board of the Boston Chamber 
of Commerce was held Dec. 3, six com- 
mittee members being chosen as follows: 
Henry A. Bascom, Henry Jennings, 
John J. King, A. S. MacDonald, George 
H. Hopkins and Dexter F. Parker. 

Louis W. DePass. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Mills found business exceedingly slow 
in the week ending Dec. 6, and can see 
no promise of inyprovement for the bal- 
ance of the year. Buying orders were 
scarce, inquiry dribbling in, with actual 
sales very few and far between. The 
holidays are just ahead and the dullness 
developing about this period of the year 
will undoubtedly be a factor in 1924. 
Outside mill inquiry was reported by lo- 
cals for clears, but as not much patent is 
being ground the request could not be 
filled, as they have a hard time to fill 
established trade needs, the way things 
now stard. Buyers are not expected to 
again becc etive until after Jan. 1. 
Mills cleaned up what eastern orders 
they had to go on final boats, so any new 
business developing in that quarter will 
have to move all-rail hereafter. 

The durum mill advised taking an oc- 
casional car lot order, but the trade gen- 
erally is holding off until after inven- 
tory. The majority of users have sup- 
plies on hand or coming to them that 
will keep them going for some time. The 
mill has been a heavy shipper of this 
flour to the East, and cleaned up all 
contracts to go by the closing of naviga- 
tion. It still has bookings calling for 
later delivery. No. 2 semolina, in 98-lb 
cottons, f.o.b., mill, Dec. 6, was quoted 
at 4%,@4%c lb, and durum patent at 
Yc less. 

Nominal prices, Dec. 6, at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lb 
cottons: 


1924 1923 
Family patent ....... $8.25@8.50 $6.00@6.25 
Bakers patent ....... 8.00@8.25 5.80@6.00 
First clear, jute ...... 6.85@7.00 5.00@5.25 
Second clear, jute ... 5.25@5.75 3.25@3.65 


Not much in the way of inquiry was 
reported by the rye flour mill. Buyers 
apparently have their requirements taken 
care of, and are holding off until after 
the first of the year. Local users con- 
tinue to fill their needs as they develop, 
without contracting ahead to any extent. 
The general situation shows little change 
from Nov. 29. Quotations, in 98-lb cot- 
tons, f.o.b., Dec. 6: pure white, $7.15; 
No. 2 straight, $6.85; No. 3 dark, $5.65; 
No. 5 blend, $6.90; No. 8 rye, $5.90. 

Duluth-Superior flour output, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbis activity 

BOR, BD ne cv seveasae 35,320 95 
Previous week ..... Serre «|, 87 
Se Gr Gicdaeek uses ceseee 28,875 78 
SO FOO DP icc cccesece 31,750 86 


Both the spring and durum markets 
have tended to unsettlement, with a vari- 
able price trend. Receipts have fallen 
off abruptly, leaving the cash market 
quiet and narrow. Lake shipping is 
about through for this year. Elevators 
are cleaning up stuff already gone off 
their books, and not many more boats 
are expected to load for final departure 
by midnight, Dec. 12, the insurance ex- 
piration date. Pretty fair stocks will 
be carried over into the winter. Futures 
are marking time as general interest 
wanes. The trade is getting out of the 
current month and transferring atten- 
tion to May delivery. No. 1 dark north- 
ern closed Dec. 6 at $1.5734@1.75%; No. 
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2 dark, $1.555,.@1.64%; No. 3 dark, 
$1.5334 @1.673%. No. 1 northern spring, 
$1.55%@1.59%. 
Daily closing prices of durum wheat, 
in cents, per bushel: 
Amber durum——, -—Durum— 
No. 1 


Nov. > o. 2 No. 1 No. 2 
30... 155% @167% 154% @167% 152% 150% 
Dec. 

1.... 154 @166 153 @166 151 149 

2.... 1534%@165% 152% @165% 150% 148% 
3.... 156 @168 155 @168 153 151 

4.... 154% @166% 153% @166% 151% 149% 
5.... 155% @167% 154% @167% 152% 150% 
6 156 @168 155 @168 153 151 


The movement of barley to this mar- 
ket has virtually ceased, with buyers in- 
active and elevators receiving little or 
nothing. Sales are negligible. At the 
close, Dec. 6, choice to fancy was 80@ 
85c; medium grades, 75@80c; lower 
grades, T0@75c. 

Elevators are taking care of what oats 
come on sale, but with the limited move- 
ment this is not -very difficult, as part 
of the receipts represents application on 
former contracts. Elevators are now 
carrying 7,462,000 bus, about one fifth 
of the total storage capacity. No. 3 
white spot and to arrive closed Dec. 6 at 
533¢c, a 4%c gain since Nov. 29. 

The insistent demand for rye has let 
up, and the future market has lost a 
great deal of its former interest. Re- 
quirements abroad and in the East have 
been pretty well covered. Shipping by 
lake has been wound up for the year. 
Two cargoes, aggregating 757,000 bus, 
are held afloat to winter here, and pos- 
sibly several more boatloads may be add- 
ed. The price movement shows uneven- 
ness, but on the whole there is no ma- 
terial change in quotations as against 
Nov. 29. 

Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending Dec. 6, with comparisons, in bush- 
els (000’s omitted): 


7-~—Receipts——, -——Shipments—, 
Wheat— 1924 1923 1922 1924 1923 1922 








Spring ....3,531 469 500 5,994 649 1,672 
Durum ....1,834 405 1,402 2,073 717 2,818 
Winter .... 24 12 oe 65 54 92 
Bonded .... 127 ee oe 294 ee 
Totals ..5,516 886 1,902 8,417 1,420 4,582 
COPM ceccce ai 637 1 -. 493 8 
OOte soccce 240 264 2 81 277 19 
Bonded... 9 2 e oe oe oe 
are 1,034 222 881 1,390 243 2,192 
Bonded... 6 ee es 38 ee ° 
Barley .... 119 21 11 620 11 26 
Bonded... 41 6 167 
Flaxseed .. 300 


131 101 1,107 434 560 
Bonded... 14 ee oe ee ee oe 
NOTES 

The railroads operating flour ware- 
houses cleared them very well before 
the close of navigation. 

The Purity Baking Co. plant at Duluth 
is to be included in the Purity Bakeries 
Corporation recently formed. 

The last boat of the Great Lakes 
Transit Corporation left Dec. 9 for the 
lower lakes, closing a successful season. 

Nearly all of the grain under contract 
to be shipped this season of navigation 
is loaded, although the final date of 
closing is Dec. 12 at midnight. 

Dec. 8, in the Duluth market, the range 
on spot and to arrive No. 1 northern 
wheat was advanced Ic on the inside 
range making it 1@4c over December 
price. 

The advance in the price of wheat on 
Dec. 8 brought out more bids from flour 
buyers and stimulated demand quite no- 
ticeably. Some buyers apparently fear 
further advances. 

A heavy snowstorm accompanied by 
considerable wind, Dec. 8, made the lot 
of the sailor on the lakes not a happy 
one. The Soo Canal is scheduled to close 
Dec. 18, an extension from Dec. 14, the 
date first announced. 

Duluth-Superior elevators, Dec. 8, re- 
ported stocks of 20,556,000 bus grain, 
with several fair-sized boats not yet de- 
ducted, which will bring the actual 
amount under the 20,000,000 mark. In 
addition there are 755,570 bus afloat here. 

The vessel freight market has been 
very quiet for several days. There was 
no demand in the final days. Dec. 5 an 
offer of a boat at 3%e¢ bu for wheat, 
Duluth to Buffalo, was refused, where 
earlier in the week 5c was the rate. 
Dec. 8 a small lot was worked at 4c. 

F, G. Cartson. 





Of the Russian grain exports in 1923- 
24, about 750,000 tons are reported as 
going to Germany, 680 to the Nether- 
lands, 300,000 to Denmark, and 240,000 
to France. 
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The improvement in the millfeed mar- 
ket, definitely noted for the first time a 
week ago, has continued, with prices for 
practically all kinds of wheat millfeeds 
advancing $1@1.50 ton over last Tues- 
day’s level. The continued strength in 
the coarse grain market has at last had 
a definite influence on millfeed prices, 
and the small production and light stocks 
have produced a situation where even a 
moderate demand cannot be adequately 
met by the mills. 

The position of the dairy farmers ap- 
pears to be steadily improving, as the 
prices of butter, cheese and milk have 
advanced in several of the largest con- 
suming markets during the past few 
days. This is most encouraging for the 
purchase of feeds, as it means that the 
tendency which has so far prevailed to 
restrict heavy feeding as much as pos- 
sible as a matter of economy will to some 
extent be discontinued. 

Just now the main problem in the feed 
trade is to secure sufficient supplies of 
wheat millfeed to take care of current 
requirements. Owing to the slow de- 
mand for flour, the mills everywhere are 
doing all they can to promote the mixed 
car trade, and their production of feed 
is so limited that distributors who want 
straight cars of bran or shorts are in 
many cases finding it exceedingly diffi- 
cult to secure them. 

Relatively speaking, bran has shown 
greater strength than standard middlings 
or brown shorts, and spring bran is now 
selling at very close to the level of 
standard middlings. Red dog is still 
scarce and in good demand, but the mar- 
gin between red dog and bran is consid- 
erably less than it was a month ago. 

The eastern markets are still largely 
controlled by Buffalo and the Canadian 
mills, which are quoting prices 50c@$1 
ton cheaper than those currently offered 
from the West. However, the western 
mills are for the present not worrying 
about the New England and other east- 
ern markets, as they can find outlets 
nearer home for all the feed they are 
producing on the basis of the present 
demand for flour. 

Practically the only element of weak- 
ness in the feed market just now is the 
relatively low price for a few high pro- 
tein feeds such as linseed oil meal and 
cottonseed meal. Cottonseed meal is 
something like $7.50 ton less than it was 
at this time a year ago, whereas prac- 
tically all the wheat millfeeds are con- 
siderably above last year’s level. Lin- 
seed oil meal is also lower than at this 
time last year, though only by about $2. 
The production of these feeds has been 
very heavy, and the light domestic de- 
mand has not been sufficient to use up 
the supply. It seems probable, however, 
that the next few weeks will see a marked 
improvement in these high protein feeds, 
which will add still further strength to 
the general situation. 


* « 
MARKET SUMMARY, NOV. 30- 
DEC. 6 


Millfeed prices during the week ad- 
vanced $1@1.50 ton, due chiefly to the 
scarcity of offerings and increased in- 
quiries from both the consuming and feed 
manufacturing trades. The increased de- 
mand was a normal development for this 
time of the year, but is due particu- 
larly to the fact that consumers, and 
possibly a few of the large mixers, have 
allowed their stocks to run down on ac- 
count of the exceptionally light demand 
from the consuming trade. Cold weather 
with heavy snowfalls over a wide area in 
the feeding belt also improved the buy- 
ing. This was further influenced by bet- 
ter prices for dairy products. 

Mixers generally are operating more 
actively, with a good demand for bal- 
anced rations, which of course increases 
the absorption of bran and middlings. 
Mills in the West are not operating 
heavily, and in some sections their output 
of feed is finding a ready outlet at home, 
going out in split cars and even necessi- 
tating purchases in the open market to 
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take care of their needs. Flour produc- 
tion is decreasing, with demand from 
both the domestic and export trade light, 
so that the mills may be forced to re- 
duce their output further, especially the 
latter part of the month. 

Mill deliveries on outstanding feed 
contracts are slow, thus tending to 
tighten further the supply situation. 

In the East, Buffalo still controls the 
feed market, and prices from that point 
into New England territory are $1@1.50 
ton under western prices. Some of the 
Canadian mills are offering a limited 
amount of feed, and some Canadian mid- 
dlings were sold in New England terri- 
tory from storage at Newport the latter 
part of the week on the basis of $37.50 
@38, Boston. These prices are 50c@$1 
under the general asking prices from the 
West. Jobbers in the East the latter 
part of the week were willing to resell 
feed back in the West, due to the fact 
that they were able to replace it from 
Buffalo and transit feeds for less money. 

In Wisconsin and Illinois the past 10 
days there has been a decided improve- 


about $1 ton on both bran and middlings. 
Trading, however, was very quiet, and 
local demand was particularly dull. 
Weather conditions have been ideal to 
promote the demand for millfeed, being 
very cold; however, so far the improve- 
ment looked for has failed to material- 
ize. Soft winter bran was quoted Dec. 6 
at $28.50@29 ton, hard winter bran 
$28.25@28.50, and gray shorts $34.75@ 
35.50. 
THE NORTHWEST 


Mitwavukee.—Largely under the pres- 
sure of the advancing grain market, and 
the exertion of every effort to keep the 
price of flour from going beyond limits 
which might discourage business to a 
greater extent than already has occurred, 
the price of bran and middlings has un- 
dergone an upward movement. An im- 
provement in demand, which remains un- 
seasonally restricted, likewise has con- 
tributed to a strong feeling, which as 
yet seems to be confined to the under- 
tone. Bran shows up _ considerably 
stronger than shorts, yet middlings have 
at least $1.50 ton the better of the argu- 
ment, while a year ago bran limits were 
fully $1.50 above shorts. 

The thing most apparent is the scant 
supply of feed, and it is confidently be- 
lieved that this situation will become 
more impressive in due time. While the 
consuming demand in this territory has 
improved, it is not yet at a point that 
approaches the level of the call at the 





Chicago 


Hard winter bran. 32.00@32.50 
Soft winter bran.. .....@..... 
Standard middlings 


Flour middlings 


(gray shorts) ... 37.50@38.00 


SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller by wire Tuesday, Dec. 
9, based on carload lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks: 


Minneapolis Kansas City 
Spring bran ...... $32.00@32.50 $.....@29.00 * 
cooee@...-+ 28.560@29.00 
(brown shorts)... 33.00@33.50 30.00@31.00 
35.00 @36.50 


MOG GOS -cccscccese 43.00@43.50 40.00@41.00 .....@..... 48.00@49.00 
Philadelphia Boston Columbus Nashville 
ee Mii Svcs otk a carnexwn $37.00@37.50 $36.50@37.00 $35.00@36.00 $.....@..... 
BESS WIRtES BOR 0c ccccsccceccs BUC RONe BOO Seeee 6 cceEcccss. «000 cdUcccec 
Soft winter DOFON .scccccccececes 37.00@37.50 37.75@38.50 .....@..... 29.00@32.00 
Stand. middlings (brown shorts) 38.00@38.50 39.75@40.00 36.00@37.00 35.00@38.00 
Flour middlings (gray shorts).. 45.00@46.00 44.50@45.00 40.00@41.00 .....@..... 
SS rrr rrr ers Perr oe rir 50.00@51.00 .....@49.50 49.00@50.00 .....@..... 


Baltimore 
seeee@..... $35.00@36.00 
29.00@30.00 
30.00@31.00 


St. Louis 
ee Sep @ 


37.00 @38.00 
31.00@32.00 .....@..... 38.00@39.00 


33.00@34.00 35.00@36.00 43.00@44.00 
occee Devece 











ment in milk prices; condensaries in 
many sections have advanced their prices 
30@40c ewt. Fresh butter prices are on 
the increase as well as those of cheese. 
Storage withdrawals of both butter and 
condensed milk have been heavy the past 
10 days. 

Although there .is a firmer feeling in 
the market, prices for cottonseed meal 
remain about the same, heavy produc- 
tion and light demand from feeders hav- 
ing been the main factor. The price 
quoted nominally for 48 per cent protein 
meal, Chicago basis, is $45.50 ton. 

There has been a slight improvement 
in prices of oil meal, and crushers have 
advanced their quotations 50c@$1_ ton 
from the previous week. General asking 
prices are on the basis of $45 ton, f.o.b., 
Minneapolis. However, jobbers are will- 
ing to discount these prices 50@T5c. 

The gluten feed market remains un- 
changed, but with an improvement in the 
demand, and with present prices of corn, 
this commodity should go higher very 
shortly, perhaps as much as $2@3 ton. 
The present price is $39.80 ton, in sacks, 
Chicago basis, 30-day shipment. 

J. W. Jouno. 
* 7 
CENTRAL WEST 

Cuicaco.—The market showed consid- 
erable strength last week, and prices ad- 
vanced $2.50@3 ton. Very few mills 
have any feed to offer, and many of 
them are slow in filling old contracts. 
In fact, jobbers in this territory are 
complaining that deliveries are much de- 
layed, and some do not look for much 
relief in the near future. Demand has 
improved considerably, and mixers and 
country dealers are after supplies of 
bran. Standard middlings are also in 
fair request, but are not showing the 
same activity as bran. 

Spring bran was quoted Dec. 6 at $31 
@31.50 ton, hard winter bran $31@31.50, 
standard middlings $82@32.50, flour mid- 
dlings $36.50@37, red dog $42@42.50. 

Sr. Lovurs.—The millfeed market was 
very firm this week, prices advancing 


middle of December in past years. How- 
ever, the speculative trade in the past 
week or two has been quietly taking on 
supplies which it seems certain can be 
marketed at a sharp profit a little later. 

Wisconsin dairymen are still working 
on homegrown grains and forage, but 
these must eventually be consumed. Then 
feeders will be forced to turn to other 
means, and it is in anticipation of this 
emergency that the larger traders are 
willing to take a chance on buying or 
contracting for deferred feed, because 
there is scarcely a hope that millstuffs 
will be sold at a price lower than at 
present. One of the reasons why Wis- 
consin dairymen are bending every ef- 
fort to save on feedingstuffs is that they 
are able to sell their milk for 50c ewt 
less than a year ago, and this situation 
is full of meaning. The October average 
price of $1.66 cwt declined further in 
November, and while it is now advancing, 
it remains materially lower than the 1923 
average of $2.06 cwt. In 1922, the off- 
peak year, the price in the fall averaged 
only $1.55 cwt. 

Closing quotations, Dec. 6: spring bran 
$30.50@31, winter bran $30.70@31.20, 
standard fine middlings $32@32.50, flour 
middlings $35.50@36.50, red dog $42@43, 
rye feed $30.50@31, hominy feed $44@ 
44.50, reground oat feed $11@12, cotton- 
seed meal $41.50@45.50, and gluten reed 
$39.80, in 100-Ib sacks, car lots, f.o.b., 
Milwaukee. 


Mrinneapous.—Extreme scarcity of 
bran has, in the past week, narrowed the 
spread between it and standard mid- 
dlings from $2.50 to $1 ton. It is almost 
impossible to buy any quantity of bran 
from either city or country mills for 
December shipment. Apparently they 
are all oversold. October-November 
contracts, in many instances, are still 
unfilled, with mills being forced to buy 
bran to help satisfy their mixed car de- 
mand. In sper se pest mill offerings are 
confined to mixed cars with flour. 

City mills have advanced their prices 
$1 ton, and jobbers even more. The lat- 
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ter have about disposed of their holdings 
and are skirmishing around for more 
with little available. Demand jis wood, 


but confined chiefly to central and west. 
ern states. The East is showing very 
little interest. Dairy interests are re- 
ported to be getting better prices foy 
their products, and consequently are 
more inclined to pay up for mill ‘offals. 


Altogether, the situation is a healthy one 
and prospects favorable for further ad. 


vances, with the normal heavy con mp- 
tion season just ahead. 

Heavy feeds, particularly red doy, are 
firm in price also, and are in unu.\),!Iy 
good demand for this season of the yea; 


Mills quote bran at $29 ton, standard 
middlings $30@31, flour middlings <35@ 
36.50, red dog $40@41, wheat mixed feed 
$31@37, and rye middlings $29, in {(9-lh 
sacks, f.0.b., Minneapolis. Jobber: quo- 
tations are now well in line with m 

Minneapolis car lot prices of mi!! fced, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 lbs, in 100-lb 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 

Dec. 9 ve 

BURR. cccccscccrces $29.00@29.25 $24.7 
Stand. middlings.« 30.00@31.00 23. 
Flour middlings... 34.50@36.50 26. 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 39.00@41.00 30.0 any 

Dou.vutu.—The millfeed market }).~ im- 
proved considerably within the pa-' few 
days. Buyers are after supplies, «nd 
the demand is hard to fill. Mills here 
are not in position to offer anythin» for 
prompt delivery, and are busy gri:ling 
and shipping orders already in !\.nd. 
Any lot that becomes available is quickly 
snapped up. Strong conditions in the 
market are expected to prevail thr 
out the winter. 

Great Fauis.—For the first time in 
many weeks, feed prices scored a chi 
in the card issued for the Montana {\ ‘(J 
Dec. 6, when they went higher. It 
a natural direction, considering 
movement of wheat and flour prices, 
the only surprise is that it had not 
earlier. The current card quotes |! 
at $30 ton and standard middlings ai 
compared to $29 and $31 the pr 
week. Demand for the feedstufi f 
Montana mills has been steady, ani ‘hie 
prices pegged at the last mentione« 
ures for many weeks, with the 
that millers have had no cause for \- 
plaint. 


THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas Crry.—A combination of 
cumstances has developed to send 
feed prices about $2 ton higher \ 
the past week. Heavy snows were 
eral in the Southwest, eliminating 
supply of fall pasturage in many im 
tant feeding sections. Additional 
mand is developing from the East 


‘ Southeast, with Chicago territory 


taking bran. 

Production of mills continues 
and offerings of feed are so small | 
they enhance bullish sentiment. 
car buying alone is sufficient to al 
much of the current output. The 
little accumulation, either of bra 
shorts, in any position. 

Sales of bran for all December +! 
ment are around $28, in some insta! 
$28.25. January bran is held by 
at $29@30, but cannot be moved at t! 
figures. Brown shorts are quoted at ~ 
@32, and gray shorts at $34. 

OxtaHoma Crry.—Increasing gr 
prices advanced millfeed quotations 
Oklahoma. The winter feeding dem« 
grew stronger during early Decem) 
and there was a tendency toward sto 
increases by dealers in the Southea 
Oklahoma and Texas demands for mi 
feeds, however, were nearly sufficient ' 
absorb flour mill supplies. Straight bra 
sold at $1.40 cwt, mill-run bran $1.5! 
wheat gray shorts $1.80, corn chop $2.30, 
and corn meal 75c for 25-lb bags. 

Saurna—Feed demand is _ reported 
good among millers, and prices show 2 
slight advance over last week’s quota- 
tions. Prices, Dec. 4, basis Kansas City: 
bran, $1.35@1.40 ecwt; mill-run $1.50@ 
1,60, gray shorts $1.70@1.75. 

Denver.—The millfeed situation in 
Colorado this week has shown little 
change. Demand has been equal to the 
heavy supplies, but prices to outside 
markets are about $1 ton lower. Colo- 
rado mills worked a little bran this week 
to Kansas City, and also a few cars to 
Texas. Demand from the West and 
Southwest was also d, and a con- 
siderable amount of mill-run moved in 
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irection. Bran sold in Denver on 
= ¥ at $27 ton, f.o.b., Denver, and 
$29, f.o.b., Colorado common points. 

Arcuison.—Gradual reduction in the 
operating time of mills and the colder 
weather are stimulating demand for 
millfeed. Bran is selling for $27, mill- 
run $30, and shorts $33, spot delivery. 
For deferred shipment, mills are asking 
$1@2 ton more. 

Wicnita—Feed demand continues 
ood, with prices on bran making an ad- 
vance of $3@4 ton during the past week. 
Prices, Dec. 5, basis Kansas City: bran 
$28@29 ton, mill-run $31, shorts $35. 

CENTRAL STATES 

Torepo—Millfeed has been resurrect- 
ed, showing very material improvement. 
There is an active demand, and prices 
are up $1.50 ton, with a very firm under- 
tone, and indications that it may go still 
hivher. The market is absorbing readily 
all that is offered. Soft winter wheat 
bran is quoted at $32.25@34- ton, mixed 
feed $34.50@36, and middlings $37.75@ 
38, in 100’s, f.o.b., Toledo. 

PrrrspurcH.—The millfeed market was 
du!! practically the entire week. The 
bulk of the buying was for immediate 
shipment. Prices were higher and much 
firmer. Quotations, Dec. 6: standard 
middlings $86@87 ton, flour middlings 
S29@ 40, spring wheat bran $34@35, red 
doz S46@47; cottonseed oil meal, 43 per 

nt protein $46.70, 41 per cent protein 
$15.20, 36 per cent protein $43.70; dairy 
feed, 22 per cent protein $45.90@46.90, 
16 per cent protein $37.40@38.40. 

lv nsvitre.—The millfeed market last 

'< continued good, with prices holding 
firm. Quotations, Dec. 6, based Evans- 
ville, 100-Ib sacks: bran $30, mixed feed 
$32.@34, shorts $35@35.50. 

I <ptanaporis.—Feeds have retained the 
activity gained the previous week, when 
they improved in demand, and continue 
to experience a considerable buying move 
through the district. Quotations, Dec. 
6: 533.50@36 for bran, $39@44 for mid- 
diings, $85@38 for mixed feeds. 

\ astivitte.—Demand for millfeed con- 
tinues satisfactory, with prices ruling 
firm. Quotations: soft winter wheat 
bran, 100-Ib bags, ton, f.o.b., Ohio River 
points, $29@32; standard middlings or 
shorts, $35@38. 


THE EAST 


Burrato.—All millfeeds showed a 
much firmer tone, some advances of $2 
ton being noted. Light production and 
a well-sustained demand were respon- 
sible for the increase in bran, which 
moved up $1.50@2 ton locally. 

What little December bran was of- 
fered was held at $31.50, Buffalo. Job- 
hers had the bulk of the available sup- 
ply in their hands, it was indicated. 
January bran was quoted around $32, 
and February $32.50, with mills reluc- 
tant about booking new business. Mid- 
dlings were quoted $2.50 over bran on 
all shipments, and were very scarce. The 
West continued $1@1.50 over Buffalo 
on Boston basis. 

Cottonseed meal showed some signs of 
reaction from its prolonged weakness. 
The 43 per cent advanced 50c to $50.50 
for January, February and March. De- 
cember was quoted $49.50 and January 
$50, all Boston basis, northern route. 
The 41 per cent grade was quoted $2 
under these prices, and the 36 per cent 
$4.50 under 43 per cent, all shipments. 

Gluten price, formerly $40.90, Buffalo, 
was withdrawn Dec. 6. The new quo- 
tation had not been announced. Hominy 
became very scarce, with yellow quoted 
around $51, Boston, and white $1 more. 
These prices represent an advance of 
nearly $10 ton in three weeks. 

Rocugsrer.—Local mills offer spring 
bran at $33 ton and winter at $34. They 
ask $37 for spring middlings and $38 
for winter, sacked. Rye feed is quoted 
at $36@37 ton, and corn meal at $54@55. 

Bostox.—A very firm market for 
wheat feeds is reported, with prices of 
bran fully $1.50@2 ton higher than earli- 
er in the week. Other wheat feeds are 
also held higher. Hominy feed is again 
in the market at a sharp advance in 
prices. Other feeds aan Wee: Quo- 
tations: spring bran $36@36.50, hard 
winter bran $36.50@36.75, soft winter 
bran $87@37.50, middlings $38@38.50 for 
Standard and $43.50@44 for flour, mixed 
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feed $88@45, red dog $49.50, gluten feed 
$49.50, gluten meal $54.70, hominy feed 
$50, stock feed $50, reground oat hulls 
$18, cottonseed meal $45@50, all in 100’s. 

Battrmore.—Millfeed is up $1@2 ton 
for the week, with demand 5 tee fur- 
ther improvement. Quotations, in 100- 
Ib sacks, per ton: spring bran $34.50@ 
35, soft winter bran $36@37, standard 
middlings $37@38, flour middlings $42@ 
43, red dog $48@49, city mills’ middlings 
$37. 


Puitapetpuia,—There is very little 
millfeed being offered, and this is re- 
stricting business. The market rules firm 
and higher. Closing quotations, Dec. 6, 
in car lots, per ton, to arrive: spring 
bran $36.50@37, soft winter bran $36.50 
@37, hard winter bran $36.50@37, stand- 
ard middlings $88@38.50, flour middlings 
$45@46, red dog $50@51. 


THE SOUTH 


New Orteans.—Mills quoted wheat 
bran at $1.55 cwt, sacked, shorts $1.95, 
hominy feed $2.20; oats, No. 2 white 66c, 
No. 3 white 65c; corn, No. 2 yellow 
$1.34, No. 3 yellow $1.33. 

Mempuis.—Business in millfeed has 
been light for some days, but improve- 
ment is reported, as the market is giving 
evidence of strength. Feeders are so 
poorly supplied that they cannot wait 
much longer to buy. Demand for Janu- 
ary shipment is said to be good, but 
offerings are light and mills are stiff in 
their demands, ranging $1@2 over cur- 
rent prices. Wheat bran sold at $30.50 
and gray shorts at $36.50 on Dec. 3, 
while asked prices were 50c@$1 more 
for track or immediate shipment. 

Attanta.—Wheat millfeed trade is 
very dull. Merchants are buying only 
for weekly supplies,-in order to keep 
stocks about equal to demand. Prices 
are somewhat easier, due to the slow 
movement. 

Norrotk.—Millfeed prices did not 
change materially during the week, but 
the market was firm and demand steady. 
Movement showed some increase, and in- 
quiries were also on the upgrade. Colder 
weather was reflected in better prospects 
for the trade immediately. Quotations, 
Dec. 6: red dog $48@50, fancy winter 
flour middlings $41@42, flour middlings 
$38@40, standard middlings $87@38, 
standard bran $33@33.50. 


PACIFIC COAST 


Seattie.—Millfeed supplies are light, 
but sufficient for the rather inactive de- 
mand.- Washington mill-run sold last 
week at $34 ton. Very little Montana 
feed has been arriving at this market, as 
Montana mills are, as a rule, restricting 
shipments to mixed cars. Montana 
mixed feed, December shipment, $33.50 
ton. 

Porttanp.—Demand for millfeed is 
limited, but the mills are carrying small 
stocks and the market is generally steady. 
Mill-run is listed at $86 ton, and mid- 
dlings at $47. 

Los Ancetes.—There is a strong de- 
mand for millfeeds in southern Califor- 
nia, principally, however, for local feeds. 
Arrivals from the Middle West, the 
North and the East are below normal. 
Prices are fairly steady, Kansas bran 
being sold on Dec. 5 at $36 ton, although 
there is not much demand here for it. 
Utah-Idaho white mill-run was quoted at 
$39; Utah-Idaho red, $87; Utah-Idaho 
blended 80’s, $37 prompt; No. 2 eastern 
feed barley $2.20 cwt. Cottonseed meal 
is in good demand at $42 ton, and rolled 
barley is selling freely at $47. 


CANADA 


Toronto.—The weather is too mild for 
feed business. Winter has not arrived, 
nor has the demand for these products. 
On the other hand, production is down, 
owing to the smaller demand for flour 
for export. United States buyers are 
taking what Canadian feed they can get, 
and some shipments are also yet 
sea. Prices advanced $1 ton on Dec. 1, 
and another $1 on Dec. 6. Quotations, 
Dec. 6: bran $33 ton, shorts $35, mid- 
dlings $41, and feed flour $54, jute, 
straight or mixed cars, spot cash, de- 
livered, Ontario points. 

For shipment to the United States, 
bran with mill-run screenings is quoted 
at $23.40 ton and shorts at $25.20, basis 
f.o.b., cars, Fort William. p 


Monrreat.—Good business is reported 
in all lines of millfeed on the Montreal 
market. Both for home and for export 
purposes, demand continues good. Clos- 
ing prices, Dec. 6: bran $32.25 ton, shorts 
$34.25 and middlings $40.25, with bags, 
ex-track, less 25c for cash. 

Winnirec.—There is a very keen de- 
mand for all kinds of feed throughout 
the prairie provinces, and shipments of 
bran and shorts to country points con- 
tinue heavy. Millers here announce an 
advance of $2 ton. Quotations, Dec. 6, 
Fort William basis: bran $25.50 and 
shorts $27.50, in mixed cars with flour; 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, 
bran $26 and shorts $28; interior British 
Columbia, bran $30 and shorts $32; Pa- 
cific Coast, bran $31 and shorts $33. 


~ * 


FEED PRICE SUMMARY 
Prices ruling in the principal millfeed 
markets on Dec. 6, and on the corre- 
sponding date in 1923, as reported by 
the Western Feed Market Bureau, were, 


per ton: 

Minneapolis— 1923 1924 
BE Sth és ek awe dus eX 6 $24.00 $28.00@28.50 
Pure wheat bran ...... 25.00 28.00@28.50 
Middlings ............ 23.00 29.50@30.00 
Be DONE wecceccccccess 21.00 28.00@28.50 
Flour middlings ...... 26.00 32.50@33.00 
TE GOD acccvcccceseecs 32.00 39.50@40.50 
BENGE BOGE. ccvccccecce 26.00 29.50@30.50 
Old process oil meal... 47.00 44.50@45.00 
BE 9:6:6.06006s 8000060 33.00 36.00@36.50 
BEIGGUMGE® cccccccvece 32.00 37.50@38.50 
MOG GOB? cccccescseces 38.00 46.00@48.00 

Duluth— 

BPO occ ccececeseccene 26.00 28.50@29.50 
PUES sccccccccccece 25.00 30.00@31.00 
Flour middlings ...... 26.00 34.00@35.00 
Country mixed feed.... 26.00 31.00@31.50 
ROG GOS occccccccscess 30.00 41.50@42.00 
Buffalo— 
ME 626440824952 sears 33.00 @33.50 
PTT Te re eee ee 31.00 @31.50 
Standard middlings ... ..... 34.00@34.50 
Flour middlings ....... ..... 41.00@41.50 
Raye. ti‘“Cti‘ 
Heavy mixed feed .... ..... 43.00@43.50 
GE MRORE ccicvccccacves 44.50 @45.00 
Kansas City— 
WU BOD wees vecosene 25.00 27.50@28.00 
EN Sanwcicerecccceve 25.00 27.50@28.00 
Brown shorts .......0. 27.00 30.00@31.00 
Gray GROTED 22. csccccee 30.00 32.00@33.00 
Red GOR cccccccssscces 26.50 41.00@42.00 
Philadelphia— 
Winter Dram .......20. 34.00 35.50@36.50 
. , . Seereerrrers 33.00 35.50@36.50 
CC SPP 33.00 35.00@35.50 
Spring middlings ..... 31.00 36.50@38.00 
TOG GOR sccosccccceses 38.00 48.00@49.50 
Flour middlings ...... 36.00 42.00@46.50 
MO BO0G ccccccccccces 30.00 35.00@36.00 
Milwaukee— 
Weeee BOGR oc ccccccs 28.00 30.70@31.20 
TD ccceccvercccseses 28.00 30.50@31.00 
Middlings ............ 26.50 32.00@32.50 
Flour middlings ...... 28.00 35.50@36.50 
BO GD ec edeenes cesses 32.00 42.00@43.00 
ere 23.50 30.50@31.00 
Old process oil meal... 48.00 46.00@46.50 
Cottonseed meal ...... 51.00 41.50@45.50 
Hominy feed .......... 37.00 44.00@44.50 
Reground oat feed .... 12.00 11.00@12.00 

Brewers’ dried grainst... 39.00 35.00@35.50 

Hominy feed* .........-. 41.00 48.50@650.50 

Gluten feedf? ........... 41.40 .....@39.80 

Rate to Boston from— Lake-and-rail All-rail 
EE CC eer eT $8.30 $9.10 
SEE SEDOSH ereewdscéaas 7.00 9.10 
PE ME Seeeerseboscneee eemie 7.50 
Me GR cc ccc sseees 8.90 9.70 
WEEPOMMOS ccc ccccccccecs 5.70 6.50 
EY. SV E5669 460065058 Seats 4.70 
*Boston, fChicago. 1100 Ibs. 





DISCUSSES PROBLEM OF 
ANIMAL NUTRITION 


Cuicaco, Inu.—The American Agri- 
cultural Editors’ Association held a 
meeting at the old Colony Club, Chi- 
cago, Dec. 2, and among the speakers 
were Robert W. Chapin, of Chapin & 
Co., mixed feed manufacturers, who dis- 
cussed the problems of animal nutrition. 
Part of his talk is quoted herewith: 

“During the past 10 years there has 
been a marked increase in the number of 
cow testing associations, and many re- 
markable records have been made by 
pure bred cows. Much complex data 
has been offered to the farmer; that is, 
too many theoretical plans, or stand- 
ards, for feeding. The idea commonly 
accepted (prior to 1915), that proteins 
were interchangeable, or that one pound 
of digestible protein was as suitable for 
milk production as another, has been 
proven incorrect by hundreds of re- 
search workers of the highest standing. 
Nevertheless, this obsolete theory has 
been made the basis of a sales plan, fur- 
thered by clever widespread propaganda. 

“This has so filled the mind of the 
average dairymen with a set of wrong 
ideas about the value of feeds that it 
may take years of real educational work 
to erase these misconceptions and give 
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the dairy farmer true and correct ideas 
about the feeding of cattle for profit. 

“It is my thought that the dairyman 
does not need advice as to what rations 
to feed nearly as much as he does in- 
formation of a practical sort which will 
enable him to test for himself the econ- 
omy of the ration he is feeding his cows, 
no matter whether it is home mixed, or 
a commercially mixed product. 

“While in the complete refinement of 
feeding practice, each cow in a herd 
should have its specially devised ration, 
it is nevertheless a long step ahead if 
the dairyman can and will test the econ- 
omy of his ration by figures obtained 
from his herd considered as a unit. 

“What the farmer should know first of 
all is how many pounds of grain and 
feed he is using each day. If he is using 
250 lbs and is producing 750 lbs of milk, 
and finds that this same proportion con- 
tinues, at subsequent check-up periods, 
he knows that the ration he is feeding is 
what can be termed a one to three feed. 
In ascertaining this figure he is dealing 
with the particular roughage which he 
is using, and the particular type of dairy 
cows in his herd. 

“There has been much discussion about 
high protein and low protein rations, 
but really careful tests in which the 
complete nitrogen intake and outgo were 
ascertained as a part of the test have 
shown that it made practically no differ- 
ence whether a cow receives six lbs of a 
= 20 per cent protein ration or five 
Ibs of an equally good 24 per cent pro- 
tein ration. 

“It is just plain common sense to ac- 
cept the viewpoint that if there is a 
daily requirement of 280 grams of nitro- 
gen for the milk produced and for the 
maintenance requirements, then this 
must be replaced by that much nitrogen 
in the food. It is also thoroughly under- 
stood that the farmer who grows alfalfa 
or good clover does not have to feed as 
much grain as the farmer who has only 
timothy or corn stover for roughage. 

“The matter of the number of pounds 
of feed required to produce 100 lbs milk 
depends, then, on three factors: the 
roughage available; the quality of the 
milk produced, as it has been shown that 
higher fat test milk is also somewhat 
higher in protein, so more protein must 
be fed; the right combination of pro- 
teins. In securing the latter it would 
seem that the practical skill of expert 
herdsmen is a lap or so ahead of re- 
corded scientific knowledge, — 

“In considering this very important 
problem of devising a ration which will 
produce 100 lbs milk from a moderate 
amount of grain ration, we find a 
marked variation in the results secured. 
Only recently I talked with an expert 
herdsman from an eastern state. He 
stated that his herd last year had more 
honor cows in the state cow testing asso- 
ciation than all other herds combined. 
He attributed his success to the careful 
attention to the grain ration fed. 

“His ratio figures were (Holstein 
cows) usually 20 lbs grain to 100 lbs 
milk, with this amount increasing at the 
end of the lactation period to 25 Ibs. 
This showing can be compared with 
other similar exact cow testing records, 
where as high as 33 lbs grain were fed 
to produce 100 lbs Holstein milk, with 
equally good roughage, but with a dif- 
ferent feed and grain ration. When we 
have gone to the everyday dairy farmers 
to secure information, we have found 
some feeding 100 lbs grain to produce 
100 lbs milk, and others getting satisfac- 
pe | production during the winter season 
and using but 21 or 22 lbs grain. The 
variation is so wide that even a casual 
investigation will show there is a tre- 
mendous yearly financial loss among 
American dairymen, due to inadequate 
attention to this very important factor 
in the cost of producing milk.” 

S. O. Werner. 


Lithuania—Crops 

Crops of Lithuania, as reported by the In- 
ternational Institute of Agriculture, in bush- 

els (000’s omitted): ‘ 
Wheat Barley Oats Rye Flaxs’d 
1924... 3,394 9,002 24,406 17,768 1,526 
1923,... 2,965 7,957 23,324 25,622 1,056 
1922.... 3,274 10,725 28,943 24,249 ..... 
1921.... 2,840 6,675 18,154 21,047 ..... 


ACRES (000°S OMITTED) 
Wheat Barley Oats Rye Flaxs’d 





1924..... 210 484 803 1,329 = ...06 
1923..... 202 432 816 1,442 cece 
1922..... eve 417 769 1,369 ..... 
1921..... eee 414 766 «1,248 6.64% 











“Madame,” said the dignified gentle- 
man, “your dog bit me on the ankle.” 
“He did?” cried the lady. “Oh, I must 
send for a doctor!” 
“Oh, I assure you it isn’t as bad as 
“You’re the third person he’s bitten to- 
day,” broke in the lady. “I just know he 
isn’t feeling well.”—-Bursts and Duds, 
* - 


WHY CHICKENS LEAVE HOME 

A traveler passing through a colored 
settlement heard cries of anguish, and 
“ame upon a black woman who was be- 
laboring a pickaninny. 

“Wait!” said the stranger. 
the boy been doing?” 

“He’s done a plenty,” answered the 
woman with upraised hand. “He tuck 
an’ lef? de chicken-coop do’ open, an’ 
all de chickens don run away.” 

“Don’t worry,” said the 
“You know how chickens are. 
all come back tonight.” 

“Come back!” Her voice 
shriek. “Huh! They’ll go back.” 
change. 


“What's 


stranger. 
They’ll 


rose to a 
Ea- 
* . 

A very green young woman decided to 
start a poultry farm. She bought a hen 
and a setting of eggs, and, having no 
knowledge of poultry, she wrote to-a 
farm journal asking how long the eggs 
would take to hatch. The editor re- 
plied: “Three weeks for chickens and 
four weeks for ducks.” 

Some weeks later she wrote again to 
the paper: “Many thanks for your in- 
formation. However, at the end of 
three weeks there were no chickens, and 
as I did not want ducks I took the hen 
off.”—Feedstuff's. 

» - 

At a Mansfield wedding the other day 
the word “obey” was omitted from the 
service. There seems to be a supersti- 
tion in the locality that the word means 
something.—Punch. 


+ 


stop! Look! LisTeN! 

“Jim, I see your mule has U. S. brand- 
ed on his right leg. I suppose he was 
an army mule and belonged to Uncle 
Sam.” 

“No, suh, dat U. S. don’t mean nuthin’ 
*bout no Uncle Sammuel. Dat’s jess a 
warnin’, Dat U. S. jess stands fo’ Un 
Safe.” — American Co-operative Man- 
ager. 

* * 

Friend: “What have you taken out of 
your garden this summer, Jones?” 

Jones (sadly): “Three boys, a stray 
cow and miscellaneous chickens.”—Life. 

* * 

Bachelor: “Come in and tell me what 
you think of my loud speaker.” 

Much-wed: “Would love to, old man, 
but I promised faithfully to meet mine 
at 7 o'clock sharp.”—Judge. 

* * 
BRING YOUR CUSHIONS WITH YOU 

He: “Where did you do most of your 
skating when you learned?” 

She: “I think you're horrid !”—Froth. 

- * 

Edible snails are now arriving in 
England from France. Some people only 
eat them during months with a “z” in 
them.—Punch. 

* * 

The harp, says the New Orleans Times- 
Picayune, was born of an acciderft. The 
birth of the saxophone, of course, must 
be listed as a calamity.—Life. 

aa . 

A bishop relates the following experi- 
ence: After the service one Sunday 
morning he was approached by an old 
lady whe expressed great appreciation 
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of his discourse. “Why, bishop,” she 
said, “you can never know .what your 
service meant to me. It was just like 
water to a drowning man.”’—Boston 
Transcript. 








Special Notices 





The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 60 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 








HELP WANTED 








SALESMAN WANTED 
Large Minnesota Spring Wheat Mill 
Wheat Flour, Rye 
Flour and Cereals, wants first class, 


manufacturing 


experienced salesman for Tennessee, 
Mississippi, Alabama, 
Georgia, Florida territory. Mill has 
established in 


Louisiana, 


trade already 
Salesman must have ac- 


some 
territory. 
quaintance in territory and be able 
to show satisfactory record of sales 
and good references as to character 
and staying qualities. Frequent 
changers need not apply. Address 
2206, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





WISCONSIN SALESMAN 
WANTED 


A southern Minnesota mill, with an 
established trade and reputation for 
high quality. flour, wants a 
grade sales representative in 
consin; must be acquainted with 
carload trade, Address 2297, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 


WANTED—ENGINEER WITH EX- 
perience in handling large steam 
turbine, electric generators and mo- 
tors. Do not apply unless have re- 
quired experience. Submit  refer- 
ences with application. Address 
2303, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





SALESMAN WANTED 


First class, reliable salesman wanted 
by large Spring Wheat Mill for Vir- 
ginia, North and South Carolina. In 
applying please give references and 
show record of sales. Do not apply 
unless you want permanent position 
and can show record of sales that 
will warrant good salary. Address 
2305, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis, 








SALESMAN WANTED 


Large Minnesota Spring Wheat Mill 
wants reliable, experienced salesman 
for southern Iowa territory. Experi- 
ence and acquaintance in territory 
preferred. In applying please give 
references and show record of sales. 
Good position for right man with 
staying qualities. Address 2304, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





CHEMIST WANTED 


Spring wheat mill manufacturing 
wheat, rye flour and cereals, desires 
laboratory assistant; must have 
technical experimental milling and 
baking experience; good salary to 
start for right man. Address 2294, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis. 


December 10, 1924 


MILLING CHEMIST DESIRES POSITION 
on or about Jan. 1, 1925; has had « XI “ 
ence and can furnish best refereman, 
can handle mill laboratory; young ‘sina 
can go anywhere. Address 22s) 

Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. aie 





100 
Wheat; 

want 
north. 


AS MILLER TO TAKE CHARGE or 
bbis capacity and upwards, spring 
good references as to qualification 
permanent position at fair salary 
western states preferred; could’ go , 
short notice. Thomas Mclliveen, p 4 
Box 314, New Richland, Minn. "© —° ~~ 





WOULD LIKE TO HEAR FROM LLING 
company seeking man who has a is 
years’ experience in the capacity sales. 
man, branch manager, and sales iger 
for well-known northwestern and « ith- 
western companies. Address 22 re 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 





EXCEPTIONALLY COMPETENT OFFICER 
man is open for connection wi mill: 
thoroughly familiar with handling orders. 
shipping instructions, milling in transit’ 
cost accounting and well versed sales 
work and correspondence. Address 974 
care Northwestern Miller, St. Louis. \o ’ 





RELIABLE HEAD MILLER OR SUPERIN. 
tendent desires position in mill from 150 
bbls up; 20 years’ experience with hard 
and soft wheat, rye, corn and buc! eat: 
guarantee yield, quality; do my own mill. 
wright work; plan and install flour mil|: 
am married; desire steady positi can 
give A No. 1 reference. Address 2272, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 














BROKERS WANTED 








BROKERS WANTED 


by Kansas hard winter wheat mill, 
1,500 bbls daily capacity, strictly 
high quality flours, in following ter- 
ritory: 

Central and western Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania (excepting Philadelphia), 
New York state (excepting New 
York metropolitan district), Michi- 
gan, New England (excepting Bos- 
ton district), Connecticut and Rhode 
Island, Maryland with District of 
Columbia and Virginia and Caro- 
linas, including Norfolk district, and 
Iowa. 

Liberal commissions to traveling 
brokers, customary commissions to 
resident brokers. 

Address 1009, care Northwestern 
Miller, Board of Trade Blidg., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








AS SUPERINTENDING HEAD MILLER, 
any sized mill; have had charge of hard 
and soft wheat mills up to 3,600 bbls; 
age 52; A-1 references. Address 2300, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





BY SALESMAN WITH 10 YEARS’ EXPERI- 
ence selling flour; best of references from 
two reliable mills; specialty opening new 
accounts. Address 1006, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 


THE APPLETON CEREAL MILLS, 
ton, Wis., offered for sale; capa: 
bbls per day; five-story solid bric) 
ing, warehouse, office building; si 
at door; rye mill, corn mill, « 
steam and electric power; ready 
erate in 24 hours; large cash g 
trade for farmers; can be boug! 
Write F, S. Bradford, Appleton, \ 








WILL CONSIDER GOOD MILL CONNEC- 
tion for Pennsylvania territory; can qual- 
ify for anything you have open in this 
territory; have plenty of very best experi- 
ence. Address 2268, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





ATTENTION, MILL OWNERS—A _ SUC- 
cessful superintendent and head miller de- 
sires connection with medium or large ca- 
pacity mills; prime of life and a go- 
getter. Address 2290, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





COMPETENT CEREAL CHEMIST DE- 
sires position with medium sized mill; 
wide experience with hard wheat flours, 
also bakeshop experience; best of refer- 
ences. Address 2293, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


BY PRACTICAL MILLER, AS MACHINERY 
salesman; milling and elevator line pre- 
ferred; well acquainted with trade in cen- 
tral states; fair draftsman; correspondence 
confidential. Address 2291, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 








EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN, FA- 
vorably acquainted in southern Ohio and 
western Pennsylvania, would like position 
in January; salary and commission; refer- 
ences or bond. Address 1008, care North- 
western Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





BY FLOUR SALESMAN OF OVER FIVE 
years’ experience and with successful rec- 
ord; am at present employed but desire 
to make a change; best of references; ter- 
ritory immaterial. Address 2299, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


RECEIVERS’ SALE OF FLOUR AND 
MILLS—By order of the Commor 
Court of Pickaway County, Ohio, 
dersigned receivers of the Dixie M 
of Circleville, Ohio, will offer for s 
the Court House in Circleville, on M 
Dec. 22, 1924, at 1 p.m., two largé 
ern mills, both located in Circlevi 
known as the “Heffner” and “‘Crites’ 
respectively. The “Heffner” mill 
built by the Circleville Milling Co. i 
and contains a full complement 
meal milling, and corn drying ma 
having a corn meal milling capa 
1,000 bbls, and a corn drying capa: 
around 10,000 bus per day. Also a s 
capacity of 150,000 bus. Apprais 
$75,000. The ‘“Crites’” mill was 
built by H. M. Crites & Co. in 191 
brick and concrete structure, 
equipped with modern flour and mea 
ing machinery, having a capacity 
bbis of flour, and 800 bbls of cor 
per day respectively; also equipped 
large corn drier having capacity f 
ing around 12,000 bus per day; also 1 
bus storage capacity. Appraised 
000. Said mills are each locate: 
railroads, and have splendid ship; 
cilities. Illustrations of mills wil! 
nished upon request. At the san 
there will be offered for sale fiv: 
grain elevators in the vicinity. 
properties may not be sold for less 
two thirds (%) of the appraised 
thereof and may be sold for cash 
half (%) cash, with the balance 
one year and secured by mortgag: 
the real estate. For further part 
inquire of Charles Gerhardt, Cir: 
Ohio, or Edwin C. Wright, Greer 
Ohio, receivers. 





Feed Connection Wanted 


Man who has had 15 years’ experie! 
in the feed business, including ma! 
facturing and merchandising, a"! 
who has been connected with one «'! 
the largest feed manufacturers of t! 
country as general manager, is op 
for connection as manager, sales ma 
ager, or in other responsible pos 
tion, with some concern so locat: 
that it can do a developing busin: 
over a wide territory. Address 22" 
care Northwestern Miller, Minnea} 
olis, Minn. 











SANISACK 


ARKELL & SMITHS 
CANAJOHARIE, N.Y. 





| 
Paper Flour Sacks | 


= 


S. GEORGE COMPANY 
WELLSBURG, W. VA. 
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